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FOREWORD 


The study of cuhure has attracted the atttnttoo of 
scholars as well as a sectim <A the reading public. An eager¬ 
ness to know our neighbours and a desire to uoderstand the ethos 
of a unit of culture, parttcularly of our tribal neigbboats, have 
generated mutual respea and uaderstanding throu^ a proper 
study of their sodeties. The present set-op <tf a sodal grotto, 
its unique social stmctore, the inCricades of social, rell^us 
and moral nonas can be properly usderstood only ofi. the 
perspective of ttieir past sodal and cultural life whidi are reflected 
on the orally transmitted tndieiofis ot a preUierate society. 
Hence the unique impt^taoce of study of folklore wbkb embodies 
the treasured knowledge leaned thro ugh hard but long 
experience. 

The Department of Tribal Oiltcre and Fc^ore Research 
of the Unrversity of Gauhati. Assam has mitiated a scheme 
covering a study of tribal groups inhabitants of both ihe Hills 


and the Rains areas of Assam by Research Sdiolars. supported 
by grants received from the State Government and the University 
Grants O>fflfflission. At pceseot our fvojeccs cover only a few 
selected groups Assam. It it bop^ that we shall be in a 
position to uitdertake sodoJogical ttody <4 all the hith^to* 
unknown groups of the North-Eastern part of our R^blic. 
provided llboal grants from toe sources meatiooed above continue 
to flow as ever. 

Sri Dewan Sing RMigmntoo. B. A. (Hons), the autoff of 
this vcdmae. is himself a memha of the Garo soaety which it 
wdl known ioc its macriantoa] and uxodloeal type of sodsJ 
raganization. Sri Roogmuton has a scbdady bat and 

he finds i^easure in devoting his kisore to recoidiiig (he AaSy 
handed down hens of cnltore of hs own peo^. the State 
Govenooent ot Asam eocooraged Sri R nngTimflm ^ 
ctf mwey for hit work Besides, bis wodt was f»warded by 
toe Government of Assam for poblkattm hf tok Department 
Subsequendy Sd Rmigmitthii was appointed Researtto Scholar 


(O 

tor six months during which period he checked up and CfXTected 
his material under the guidance ot Sri M. C. Ooewami. Head of 
the Department' of Anthropology and Dr. N, S. Reddy. 

Thanha are due to Dr. Maheswar Keog. who is in 
charge of the Departmest ot PubUcation, Gauhati University, 
and to Srimati Preetj Bania and Sri Keahav Mahanta the same 
Department, Ux thrir general interest a nd care in bringing out 
this volume. 

It is hoped that the publication of this vdume will fulfil 
a long-felt need of a handy bot^ for diose who are engaged 
in a comparadve study ot the folklore of the tribal peoj^ lo 
parhoulai and of folk culture in general. A companion voltnata 
from same author awaits publication by thift Department 


University of Gauhati 
328t October I9d0 


B. K. Barua, 

Dean of the Faculty of Am 
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PREFACE 


Wiat is the good of oU tales ia modem tim^e ? 

TTie folk KCerature preseoted in this voliune has been 
gathered by ibe author from the lips of acme ^ the members 
of the milettered and uasophistkated hill peofte of Assam, who 
style tbenuelves as the Achiks or Maudes but who aie» htm^er 
known to the ouuidexa as Caros. 


Ijke many of thor sister races in India, the Caros possess 
«tcnsive uaditional accounts, mythology, fables and other forms 
of oral hteramre which have beta hauled down from generation 
to generatioo by word <rf mouth. Consequently, widi the passing 
away ctf men and wwiea of the pireviwis generatiOTs with iheh 
old-fasWooed maum. and with the advent of the ^ and 
glamour of mocten cmliatwo. such myflk^ogy. such traditional 
a^unts, and fables arc being impcrccptibjy relegated to the 
umbo tA. oblivion. 


Their social, ec4»omic and fehgtous systems aia fast 
changi^. In such a period of drift, a considerable number of 
these illiterate peasants living in the fastness of hills, still pre- 
the aibil heritage in mytht^ogy, traditional accounts. 
folklMe, musK and rural arts. 

The processes, tragedies and beauties of nature form the 
moafe of umumerable stcries. Gaio natore myths se^ to 
explain different ^jenomeoa, uid they bear a resem* 

blance to the fables of Greece and Rome. Many of storms 
are intricately woven in the tangkd wd> the r^ens and 
social 1 ^ and tboo^t of these unschooled peoj^ Tl» author 
recalls in this context the saying of the Danish PMosoidie*, 
George Santayana : ‘'Refigion is human experience imerisettd 
by hmaan imagmatioa. Matt«s of reli^ sbooid never be 
mafSBs of controversy. We seek mher to bonov tfae jae^ 
and understand die poetry emhof^jf^ &bles^. 

Some of the stones in dos wud: attest in a rema^le 
that somediiog vital and living in the Oan» has contiimad 


to this very day and that there is s«ne ur^ drivuig the Garo 
in a direction not yet wholly realized. 

Ihe Garo land has a rich cultural heritage in music which 
reflects with great spontaneity and directness ^e life, the beauty 
and strength of the andeot Garo society. The genuine folk 
music, inherited from the great past, has both its grand and 
healthy aspects, revealing the wisdom and vitality of the people 
in fine and simple styles. 

The Author’s sincere aim in pcodudng this work, is to 
preserve the traditional songs and the loro of the Garos before 
they completely pass into the oblivioD. 

The Author’s thanks are due to Qui Jairamdas 

Dotdatram, the previous Gov«nor of Assam, Shii 1. Sashimcreit 
Aiet, M.A., Regional Assistant Commissiona for Scheduled 
Tribes, Gevemment of India, Shillc®g. and to Shri S. M. L. 
Bhatnagar, the Deputy Commissioner, Garo Hills, Tura, but fc« 
whoso active interest in the fast vanishing tribal cultures in 
Assam this work would have never seen the light of the day. 

DBPAnTfcffNT OF *miBAL CULTUSB 

AN0 roLnOBfi rbsbarch, Dewansokm S. Rohgmutko 
oauhati iwTVBRsnr 
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THE FOLK-TALES OF THE GAROS 

THE A€HIK SCRIPT 

Loog. bog ago the Achiks lived in n. fiovatzy. known as 
Mandalao'- There they dwelt in wonderfully expea^ve village®, 
They biiUt huge high*storied houses for themselves and spacious 
temples for their gods and goddesses- The Achika had their 
literature inscribed in their own script on rolls of parchment 
made from the skins of animals. 

At that time the Acbiks. who were also known as the 
Karos, were wealthy and prosperous. They were civilized and 
cultured. They lived together under their own kings or chiefudns* 
They had big, long Tniiams (two-edged spears, shields, 

bows and arrows, and chandais (matoldocks) ail of their owe 
make. They knew bow to dig for ore and how to refine it for 
making implements of iron and steel. They knew the art of 
weaving fine and wcodeiful cloth with boms invented hy th»i* 
selves. They knew the truth mental science as th^ speciality, 
which they learnt by heart; but had forgotten it in an evil 
. m«nent of their history as recounted below. 

One year a vast horde of wild men from the North suddurily 
attacked the Achiks, The latter oSered stubb<OT resistance: but 
they were swiftly overpowered by force of die s^)enot number 
of their eneanies. These izmumerabb savages raided and see dse 
to the beautiful bouses and picturesque vlUagea of die 
destroying tbeoi web-laid wonderful h^nestaade, th^ 

* temples, and much of their precious wridags. They finally kilbd 
in cold blood many of the brave Acbik peopde. 

The survivors of the sudden onslaught, under the guidance 
of Hugs, migrated to the hills west of the Arutosgdi River.* 
Anothg large conting^t ot Achiks settled in Asong libo^iri.’ 
These had in their possession precioua roll; of paicbmeot in 
which their histo^. religioiis piaotiqes, am of warfare, esoterio 
practices, govimimeat and industiy were written in Achik script 
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In the course o! ttme , the land in Tibotgiii on which the 
scattered Achiks had settled down became drier and drier. The 
cultivated soil yidded little return and gradually changed into 
arid wastes. Rainfall became scarce. Fields of rice> millet and com 
became parched and seed could not germinate. Rice and cotton 
crops failed ; and famine and starvation stared the AChiks in the 
face. So they left ill-fated Tibotgiii aud shifted onward in the 
direction of the setting sun. 

On the way, while they were sojoumlog at Garwar Bri^, the 
food which they had with item was exhausted. The land where 
they now found themsdvea was bard, cc^d, and baneo. The 
Achiks could not find food anywhere m the dreary waatee of 
snow aurrouoding them. The few snow-laden trees and shrubs 
that dotted the dismal landscape appeared like grim spectres. 
Many of the brave Achiks died, in that place for lack of food. 
This place was called Rupakhund. meaning a Orcle of Silvery 
^hlte. The remainder in their state of dire ^arvation reluc¬ 
tantly boiled ibdr precious scrolls o( parchment and ate them 
up. la misery and confasion they forgot their most valuable 
esoteric knowledge, Wheu they finally abaudooed desolate 
Garwar Bri and proceeded down the hills, they discovered a 
fnntful country and Settled > tboe. They had a compamfively 
easy life in the Up of a Idndec natnre. which made them laay. 
both physically and inteUectuaily. 

The first concern of the Achiks in their new settlement was 
food and shelter. So they l^onred rnittringly to prxure these • 
essential needa. Afterwards^ when diey bad plenty of good food 
lo eat and comfortable houses to live is. they recalled with 
eba^n ^ wonderful scr^s of parchment which they bad been 
compelled to devour in their fonner sad plight An insatiable 
desire to restore their lost writings took hold of the intrepid 
Achika. They tried to reproduce them in their original beauty; 
hot tb^ sadly discovered that they bad totally forgotten their * 
beloved script Only the memory of their past art, history and 
expCTeoccs remained, l^om that time the Achiks have been an 
illiterate people. 

ToU by Sonia Gatil at Village SingUmari. 

District Darrang, Assan 



SALARAM M1THD£1CHA£ 


When & division of tbc Achiks were settling in & borne- 
country, known as Stdaram Mithdeiffka/^, an Acbik woman, 
named Nonui Naaokhi alias No^ Mecbik, was accustomed to 
cany an image of a goddess, named RlOjou^ on her head day 
and night. Whether asleep or awake, she would not pan with the 
image on her bead. 

Ac that time, there was an Assamese king, named Ulasiogb,^ 
who was extremely cruel, wicked and ^rannous. He began to 
commit wantcm aggressions against the Achiks and to oppress 
them. He was so heartless and inhuman that he treated the 
Achiks as beasts of burden. 

Thoefore, in the course ot dme, the Achiks rebelled against 
hife savage conduct and waged war against him.. The chief 
leaders and warriors among the Achiks in this war against Iila* 
eingh were: Gume. Roti, Asd, Jarin, Domepo, Jink, Sakso, 
Athu. Badingring. Bonding. Kepesa, Jajang, Silma and 

Roihiffig. 

During a phase of this war, Nunui Manoi^, in <»der to help 
her children who were crying, took down the imaga £roni..her 
head and indeed it mi the ground. Afterwards^ when she tried 
to put it back up again, she found that she could not lift it od 
the ground, no matter how bard she tried. 

Keahsing that her utmost efiorts to r^lace the image were 
of no av^ Nunui Nanokhi performed KrUa Pu^ b^ore 
Phojou at that place. 

Phojou ccAtinned to remain on the spot whas Kunui 
Nan^hi first put her down from her bead. The Arhika. tfiOgd 
this sacred place of worship Salaram Mithddchak. Ihe Ajoogs* 
MTiwi it Ktanakhya.^ • 

—Toid by Sonaram R. Sangma at ViU^e Sdpam, 
District GoaiparOf Assiftk 




DOMBl WARI 


AcDong (he Achiks in aDcient days there lived in a viUage 
on the bank of the Rongdik River^ in Achik Asoog a man named 
Jneng. He bad a very beautiful wife, called Dombi, who was 
stated to belong to the Rema clan of the Achiks. Dombi was. is 
fact, the most beautiful woman in all the legioos round about. 
^<afeDg used to boast often beauty, npealy asseitiag that 

in that age no one could surpass his beloved wife is 
puicbiitade. 

One d^ before a bat^ ot his compatriots by the side of 
a de^ poc^ in the Rongdik River, X<»eog was lou^y eulogiaog 
the virtues and accomplishmeots of his wife. He blurted out 
blatantly that his wife, even after giving birth to her second child, 
stfll retained her (Lansing youtbfolness and siau^hless beauty. 
A young son of a mermaid, living in the inner recesses of the 
pool, heard tbe proud man's boastful words and determined to 
find out for hims^ how bee^Riful Dombi re^y was. Accord- 
ingiy*lio ooneaided in a idianow ponioa of tbe pool 

waiting for Dcenbi to come to drew wata. 

Sometime later Dombi came to the pool, and when the 
young wattr-wghi saw ber, he fell in love with her at once. 
Se. when Dombi came down to tbe river to bathe latff on, the 
ycnn^ wat^-^^ aMulM her and toofc her quickly to 
acqnatic h«ne in the pool. Now. in this rtapect, die Achffcs 
SttJ&y beBeve that udienever m^maids. mermen or watee-wights 
Sfiatdi ffway human beings alive from dry land and them 
to their watery dwellings, they have a spcdal power by t%too of 
wfaicb they are able to keep th^ captives alive in tbe water, 
enabling them to breadte and making them immune to wet and 
ccJd So, the beeutifal wife of Joreng remained alive mside the 
pool, living with the water-wight just as ff she was sffll an 
inhabitant of dry land. Also, she sdll retained all her beauty 
and dmnD. 

Now, EKMnbTs first ch2d, a young tender girl still in her 
teens, was a witness to her mother’s abduction- The young gW 
carried her sister tied to her back by means of a piece ot cloth. 
Although she saw her mother disappear into the pool, she did not 
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fully grasp the real situatloo, but believed that her iDother had 
gone down below for some reason of her own. So when the 
baby vodferously cried out in hunger, the young girl, sianding 
on a rode by the side the pool, shouted to her mother : 

“Mother, come back, baby is crying. Cojce, give her suck" 

Dombi beard her elder daughc^’s voice and speedily arose 
to the watt's edge where her diildiea were. The young water* 
wight followed her, hdding her body tightly in his arms. When 
the beautiful woman expressed a soong deeite to feed her child, 
the water'wight allowed the upper portion o( her body to emerge 
above the water, while be held on to her legs below. In this way 
Dombi was able to give suck to her baby. When the child’s 
hunger was satiated, the mother told her elder daughter to return 
home and mind the baby well. 

At home Joreng asked his daughter where her mother had 
gone. She answered that she had not yet returned home from 
bathing. At ibis the father concluded that bis b^ved wife had 
been drowned in the pool He did not believe his daughter when 
aho tdd him the story of her mother being alive inside the pool 
and of her having ceme to the surface to give suck to her baby. 

Next day the ycuog girl went down to the pool with her 
small sister on her back and called to her mother to ^ve suck 
to the baby as before. Joreng. meanwhile, having been overcome 
with an losadable desire of ascertaining the truth ot bis daughter’s 
tale, had secretly fc^owed her to die pool, concealed himself 
behind a nearby rock, and watched the jvoccedings with great 
eagerness. His curiosity was rewarded. He watched his dau^ter 
approach the pool, heard her call her mother, and thee 
observed something move under the wa(». In the twinkling of 
an eye be saw his beautiful tvife appear above the ripples and 
give suck to her child. Wfdi a heavy heart Joreog wat^ied her 
disappear beneath the waves once mom. 

The flowing day Joreng vigorously whetted and burnished 
his ndlam (two^dged sword) to win back his wife. He sharpened 
it 50 assiduously that a fly which happened to alight upon the 
edge the blade was immediately cut into two; and he 
burnished it so brightly that it looked like a stredf of lightning. 
Joreng then ordned 1^ daughter to call her mother as before 
while be himself lay hidd» close by with his miUm in ^ bands. 
The child did as she was told: and 900ti Dombi’s body np lo her 
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w&fst rose over the surface of water, but her legs were shackled 
m the smng grip <rf the water-wigbt under the water. Joieog 
nimbly leaped Co his feet, finoly caught hoU of his wife*s wxist. 
and recklessly thrust his buroisbed milam znCo the water to 
frighten her captor. Seeing the flashing sword, the terrifled 
water-wi^C let loose his fair captive in a hurry. So great was 
Joreog’s exultation in retrieving his beautiful wife that he 
passionately upon the ground, and hilariously yelled 

aloud in sheer |oy. The water-wi^t beard ttis victorious cry and 
took it to heart. He vowed imioediate revenge. 

In order to keep bimsdf aod his faioily out of harm's way. 
Joreog readved to httild a bouse od the top of a tree far fr<»ii 
the fatal river. So. be constructed m a big peepui tree a large 
and beautiful berang (tree*mp boose) and dwelt there with his 
beloved wife and childmi. He never allowed his spouse to come 
down ton the tree Co draw water from any river or stream or 
rill. He himsdf always brou^t water for her and her cbildreo 
enough to drink and bathe in and hauled it up to the borang. 
There in his cosy little home Joreng felt serenely secure, com* 
placently congratulating hiiwBeif ^ putting his family beyond the 
raoh Of the watovwi^ Of any ottaar mischievous acquatic 
creature. 

But the water*wight was detamined to win Dwnbi back 
again. So he took his servants with and searched for Dombi. 
Traces his path, made by him ami his acquatic servants, in 
quest of Dondri, vfhkh are kaewa as Dombik^ Am'aii Ronvu 
Aat is. the Path in Quest of Dombi. are identifiable in the 
ui&age>UndS of Aruaki^ and Ncdmtgiri in Caro HZUs upto this 
day. At Inngch be d&ocraed wh ere Donbi was and he began 
to dig an uod^ground tormtl to the jriace where the big peepu/ 
tree with Joreag's bcKO^ on it. was located. He employed giant 
acquatic serpents. kDOwn as sangkTties, gigantic e^, massive 
crabs, water*Uzards. alligators and thousands of gigantic bhowai 
and sfvng fishes to help him in the task o( excavating the tunnel 
which was to reach from tlie pool to the botaig. By utilmng the 
water power ^ the river, the f unnel was oxs^eted within a few 
we^ All the earth and stones inunedia^y under the pe^ul 
tree and its ecvironineDt were alenCly removed to a great d^fit 
aod coov^ied to a distant place by water. In time Che under* 
ground vkanity tims excavated was filled only vdth water which 
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served as a prop to tbe outer crust of Cbe earth. There was ao 
iodicatioB from above of the mischief tbe rev^eful water-wi^t 
bad caused below. Tbe villain now awaited developments. 

One summer night it rained so incessantly tbe whole night 
long that the rivers w^e all swollen in flood. Amidst the swish 
of pelting rain and the howl of boisterous wind a water*wraiih 
warned Joreng that he and bis family would be drowned unless 
they moved at once from tbe borang and went to the top of Dura 
Hill. This was too much for Joreng to believe, as he could uot 
uoderstand how anything untoward could happen rioce all 
lived so far distant from the river. So tbe complacent husband 
and father did not heed the water-wraith's advice. He and his 
family then went oS to sleep, smugly content in the shelter of 
the borang and never dreaming of tbe perilous condidon in 
whidi they were. 

Tbe following morning tbe villagers, noticing that the big 
peepul tree with the beautiful borang on it was no more, went to 
visit the place. They were awestruck at tht enormous lake they 
discovered on the spot. The gigantic pe^vil tree with 
borang on it. including himself and his family, bad sunk deep 
into the subterranean region. 

This lake, known as Dombi Wari or the Pool of Dombi can 
still be seen in the Emangiri^ Oovemment Reserve Forest in the 
Achik land. 

^Tdld by KhaJsan Shangma Rongmuxhu 
at Villt^e Emangiri, Oaro Hills. 



RAJA ABONG NOGA AND HIS QUEEN 

Raja AboDg Noga was once the king of all the interior hills 
in Achikland^ now inhabited by the Abengs, Matchis. Koichus, 
Awes. Duals, Chisalcs. Atongs. Megams and Gara Ganchings.’ 
He was also known as Kokma Abong Cbircpa.^ His wife was of 
Chainbugong clan. 


There came a lime when the fair verdant land of Achik 
Asoag was smiiten with a grievous drought and famine; the 
Simsaog River shrank to a mere trickle at Mrig Wari*; the 
Ahnang Wari of the Udek River® became only knce*decp; and 
the plains and hills of Achik Asong became arid deserts incapable 
of supporting life. Die drought lasted for seven long years. 

Raja AboDg Noga enforced assigned labour on his subjects 
when they were all hard up for food and drink. He built a huge 
long machan house® on a ridge of the Mongre Hill/ overlooking 
the Mrig Wari. a deep pool in the Simsang River. For the main¬ 
tenance of it, he assigned various tasks to different villages in his 
kingdom. 

Thus, the people of Village Rongbinggiri were alloted the ' 
task of fishing out era fish from the clear stony pools ; the people 
of Rewak and Siju® were told to catch carp and murrel fish for 
his kitchen : the people of Emangiri,® to hew wooden troughs for 
his cattle to drink from: the people of Rongmagre and Dapsigre*® 
to make earthen pots and dishes out of the good clay found 
locaUy. The earthenware was tested by tapping the finished 
product along the ride with the finger tips. 


Other villages were also ordered to perfonn specific tasks • 
the ^aks. to raise miUet and do dairy work; the people of 
Badn, to catch crabs and store crab-egg in huge earthem 
confers: the people of Simsaoggre,*® to feed his swine; the 
people of Matchi,^® to cultivate maize. Job’s team and rear 
^ots for him : the Abengs,®® to grow and pick cotton for him; 
the pwple of Daranggre.*® to ccJlect the fruit of the sokmil 
rane; the Gara Ganchii^.^’ to carve pig-troughs and stools ; 
the Kotchus, to smoke fish over fire to dry; the Ahwes.** to 
coUcct edible bamboo shoots; and the people of Rongrong 
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Dadgkhooi,^^ to feed his cattle at Sambol Ahding. that is, the 
Hillock of Sambol. and so oil 

At the end of the terrible drought, the subjects of Raja 
Aboog Noga revolted against him t for they could no longer 
xemain in the galliug subjection in which they were placed in the 
fair land of Achik Asong. So they killed his second eldest 
daughter. Mene, by heaping baskets of paddy grains on her and 
thus suffocating her secretly. His third daughter, Meje, was 
killed by heaping up of cotton-wool on her and thus burying her 
alive underneath a huge pile of cotton-wool. They made a raft 
ot wild plantain-trees and on it sent his fourth daughter. Chini, 
adrift on the Simsang River. They attacked his guard and tried 
to capture the king and his queen themselves. But Raja Abong 
Noga and his Queen. Silme Dokka, escaped, fled to the top oi 
Nokrek Hill in the Dura Rai^e and settled diere for the 
remainder of their days. 

Now this Queen knew little about manual work. She did not 
even know how to cook rice and curry. As for raising rice. coru. 
millet and other grains and cereals, it was complet^y beyond 
her ken. She had a few servants; but these had accempanted the 
fugitive Queen more out of curiosity than loyalty. They wanted 
to enjoy themselves at her bewilderment in domestic affairs. So 
they adroitly teased her in every way, and would do nothing to 
alleviate her sufferings. 

One day. the wretched Queen, out of sheer necessity, 
begged the servants to instruct her in the art of sowing paddy, 
millet and corn. They told her that she must partially boil the 
grains so as to aid them in speedy germinadon and place them 
precisely in the earth by means of a wooden dibble. The Queen 
gullibly followed their advice to the very lett^. She was com¬ 
pletely puzzled when she discovered that her carefully sown 
seeds did not germinate. 

Left thus unsuccoured, the Queen, Silme Dokka, one day 
asked the servants bow to split fliewood. The servants answered : 

“We are accustomed to split it over our knees.” 

The Queen naively followed their treacherous advice and 
died from the deep wounds sbe received on her knees while per¬ 
forming the task. 

Raja Abong Noga*s third daughter, Meje Rani, bad an 
infant girl. This baby was io the arms of one of Meje Rani’s 
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women servants, nt tbe moment when Meje lUmi vas murdered by 
her subjects in the way narrated above. Tbe murderers wanted to 
kill Meje Ram*s dau^ter; but (he kind-hearted woman servant, 
named Kogaug. said to (hem, *Tio, No. this in my own daughter, 
not M^e Ram*8. Yon cannot IdU her." Tbe women servant thus 
told lies to (be murderous subjects as she passionatdy desired 
to preserve tbe predous royal seed. Tbe woman servant carefully 
onrWd and brought up the royal baby. who. in the course of time, 
grew into a beaodfu! gcd. This daughter of M^e Rani was 
called Kerne. Kerne was uhimately marned to Ushung Raja, 
who was one of the sons ot Gobda Magenpa. Oobela Magsopa. 
who belonged to Koogbreb dan. was a strong iodepesdat 
Achik Chiffftain at Biodergru. Nogang clarified tbe true history 
cd Kerne bdbre Gobela Magenpa and his son Ushung. 

It was Ushung who cei^naHy founded the akhingiand 
(bereditarily-beld laixO ot Cbudioog. the present Shusung in the 
District Mymensingh in East Ben^L Sbusnng was also called 
Durgapur after tbe name d Durga Oiambugong, the eldest son 
of Ushung. Ushung belonged to Sinthang Manda dan. In tbe 
coarse of tune. in 1280 AJ!>.) one religious mendicant, nayneri 
SomeswaK Puhak or Someawaie Tbakor. dispossessed Balsa 
Raja, oae of tbe rdgnisg grandsons at f^nghnng , throng foul 
play and usurped possession of tbe akhingland ot Cbucbong. 

-^ToU by Jif^mng R<dtjam Marak, Nokma 

a Village Rangbitiggin, District Garo BiUs. 


GANGBO NOKMA CHIPO RAJA 


Several centuries ago there lived a nmn named Cangbo 
Kojemft in one the aodeat villager in tbe south-wescem potion 
ot Achik AsoQg, where a divuion of tbe Achik took to plough- 
ing under dteir Chieftain named Lengtba Raja. The naine of the 
village baa been buried in oblivion and its site overgrown witli 
trees and ^ass for many, many years. 

Gangbo Nokma was very wealthy and powerful; be was a 
guick»witted, crafty, pragmatic and proud individual. Because 
of his haughty dcanineenng ways, he was extremely unpopular 
with his neighboUTB. Though outwardly they feared him. 
inwardly they wished his ruin. 

Ooe day all the elders of tbe village held a secret meeting 
in which a plan was hatched to bum Gangbo Nokma’s bouse 
with himself and his whole family in it Tbe victim of this 
sinister design got scent of it and secretly removed ah bis money, 
jewels and riches and bhried them in a nearby forest. All other 
articles of value were quietly removed to convenient places. The 
man himself went about as if he were wholly ignorant of tbe 
intrigue against him. 

Tbe next night the eaemies of Gan^)0 Kokma fastened the 
doors of bis house from outside and set fire to it. Kowever 
Gangbo and his family escaped unscathed through an opening in 
the back wall which be bad previously prepared. The next 
morning to all intents and purposes be assumed the rbte of u 
completely ruined man. He told tiie villagers that tbe ashes of 
his house were afl that he could call his own. and that with them 
he would be able with liftle difficulty to raise a bigger fortene. 
So he filled up a doaen or more sacks with ashes and esanied 
them in the direction of tbe market town. However, ot tbe way 
he stealthily threw them into a river, at the same time muttedi^ 
that the villagers, who burned down his house, will go the way 
of the ashes in the water. 

Nov the villagers had seen him carry away the ashes ; but 
they were not interested in what he would do widi them, since 
most of the people believed that the man bad gone completely 
off his head in cdlecting tbe ashes and walking towards the 
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market town with them. Gangbo iiirn^f dug up all bb money 
and precious jewels and proudly mafcheri into the village with 
them in broad daylight In the «gbt all the villagers be began 
to cmifit his coins and proudly display his jewels. The onlookers 
were very macb auprised at his sudden acquisitioa of wealth. 
With bated breath, they eag^y asked him how he came by it. 
He replied : 

‘‘The ashes of our dwellings are in great demand by some 
foreign merchants in the madcet town. It was very fortunate that 
my bouse was bornt. Its brought me sore money than 
I ever had before. You Rhn nVi rrenember that what apporatly 
seem to be calamkiea are often blessings in disguise.’' 

Gangbo argued with the viJlagas in such a coovmdng 
masnner dtat they at ooce burnt up their own dwellings with ail 
they had in them and filled sacks woth the ashes. Then they 
marched together to the market town and offered the ashes for 
sale. The market people laughed derisiveiy at the wares of the 
viUageis and looked upon than as looatics foe wanting to sell 
such useless tblo^ as ashes in the market. At this the villagen 
were beside themselves with r^ against Gangbo. They returned 
home anpty<hafldod and detnmioed to kiE all Gangbo's cattle 
. and eatnhai op. They weo met by Gangbo who polity 

expressed sorrow that the femign merchants v^io dealt in ashes 
had departed from the locality a few days back. He told them 
that the foreign Tnerohanw really purchased ashes from him foe 
manure and that it was natncal that they should now wish to 
vent their rage opw hun, but that they would be doing him a 
great wmag. He sakl : 

T fed sctfry for ail cd yon ence you've come ba^ empty' 
banded from Che same martlet from which I returned loaded with 
wealth. AJi I told you was (hat I got the money by skiing the 
ashes of my house. I did not ask you to bum your own houses ; 
neitber did I say that you wot^ be blessed with the same good 
fortune as myself. So you see, I am far from being the c an se of 
your disaster. Pray do not think of d^ig any wrong to me or else 
8<Hnething may happen to you in the loog ran.” 

The yiil^ers would not listen to his entreaty, but forcibly 
took away all his cattle and daughtered them Gangbo im- 
plMBd.them to be acrdfal enough to spare him the of de 
slain animals at least They granted this request since th^r had 
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DO US9 for th& 8kiii£. Gangbo took the ftVins of hj$ elaio cattle, 
dried cksn m die suo. puncruied some of them $o that they 
might appear more useless thaa ever, made sttMig bags out of 
the remaning ones and marched out of the village, taking a 
SDodiem road. 

By and by Oangbo came upon a very rich cultivator tri:io 
was ploughing his field a few hundred cubits distant &om his 
house. Oan^o introduced himself as a travelling leather 
merchant who was ready to buy good and bed <1™ aKke, and 
asked the man for a drink of water. The fanner directed him 
to his bouse, saying that his children were there and would give 
him a drink- Thereupon, Gaogbo went to the farmer’s house and 
told the man’s children that their father had sent him for his 
money and jewels. Instinctively, the children refused to show the 
stranger the place where their father’s wealth was stored. 
Gangbo then yelled out to the farmer, saying : 

“Ihcy say they will not give it They say they will not 
give it” 

The fanner, bosy as tie was with his plougbiog, did not 
bother himself about what his dtildren were really refusing to 
give the stranger, He simply surmised that they were denying 
the man a mere drink of water. So he brandished the stick with 
which he had been goading on the drought animaT^ in the direc- 
tion of the children and cried out angrily to tfiem : 

“If you don’t give it to him. Ill use this stick on you. 
This stick 1” 

The children obediently showed Gangbo a big earthen 
pitcher filled to the brim with money, but sealed at the Tnn»tK 
Gan^o speedily broke the seal, poured out ah the rianmg cans 
into his crude cowhide bags, rolled these inside the pttCfiS of 
puDctored hides and mardied off towards the cidtivator to 
the sospidon of the children, He thanked die rnori /Wnir 

of water which in reality he had never taken, and joyfoUy made 
his way back home to his natrve village, now a richer man than 
cva. On the way be discarded the punctured cattle 

Gaogbo eventnally readied hi& vhlage. potsed oct all his 
coins from the leather bag in the presence of die silvers and 
began to count than before their very eyes. The o'nlookers were 
amaze d at the tismeose money he tfchibked: They agk e d hhp 
how he acrpnied such a hi^e fortune. He replied : 
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“li you warn to become cich. loll your cattle. Do uot 
aoy. Skin the slain beasts. Puncture the skins; go and sell them 
in the as qukkly as possible. You made me richer by 

miifig ali my cattle, thus oiabliDg me to th«r sltins at an 
opportune moment Advenrties do not ruin a man. if they come 
ac the time when the tide of fortune is up.** 

The credulous villagers straightway killed ali thta caOle, 
dried (be skins, bored them through and through and Cook them 
to tbe market for sak. Nobody there wanted to buy the skins 
which they spread out for all to see. As a matter of fact the 
villagers were taken to be cnzy fools for artemptiog to Mil 08 ^ 
nseless punctured skins. 

While the ^^gers were at tbe market, Gangbo sec out for 
tiie l^ace to enjoy their embarrassinMit On the outslurts 
of tbe ma^et he met a travelling cloth merchant who was 
accustomed to sell rare and iredous cloth on credit, if he felt 
satUded with the bouse of tbe purchaser. Now. near the wayside 
was a cluster of wdl*buUt honses. the owners of which were all 
abseoc in the market on matters business; for market day 
then, as now. was a 1^ d&y in tbe livei of all tbe villagers. Only 
the children were at tone. 

Gan^ entered m of these booses and asked some small 
children for a drink of water. He seated himself on tbe porch 
while tbe children fetched water. As be drank Gaogbo talked 
freely with tbe chikkec as if they were Us own. 1116 cloth* 
seUec by, and seeing tbe mao and cblldia on the pofdk 
anxiously appcoactaed with the ac^ purpose of making g' sale. 
Ik showed Gangbo tl» doth and offered to 8dl socne of It to 
huD. Gangbo readied humbly that Itt was ceally in ns«d of new 
cloth, but at the momeat had not ca^ oa band Wkh which to 
make the purchase. Thoeopctt. the mesebaof gradonaly 
oGered to let 2^ have some valndide dodi mi credit Gangbo 
readily acceptei the kind offer. 

Now the oesdiaat was not fiifly acqnainred with the 
vemacolar of tbe place. He Siktd G^gbo to show him his 
own house and to Ms as wdl as the name of 

lA iMber. So Gangbo poBtely showed hwn ^ boose where he 
h^^>eoed ^ be and tfigi h was has own. Then without die 
least eabaoassmect bs said that hb name waS which 

meant -cad diat Ms father’s name was 
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which meant j^CoMld-Not-Get.*' Both these were spoken in the 
local dialect with which the merchant was unfamiliar . How¬ 
ever. he took down the names o£ Oniewa and Manja*\>a as 
genuine names, handed over doth of the rarest kind to Gangbo, 
noted the house and its surroundiogs carefully and departed in 
glee at having made such a successful sale. He told the buyer 
that be would return in a year for payment Of course, the cloth 
merchant did return after twelve moaths to the same place (o 
demand payment of the house-owner, when the latter not only 
denied all knowledge of Onjawa and M^awa, but became angry 
with the insistent merchant, belaboured him with the help of a 
few neighbours and left him half-dead by the roadside. 

Now when Gangbo purchased the cloth on credit, he bound 
it up neatly and returned proudly to bis village. There, he dressed 
himself in the rarest clothei and appeared like a man about to 
be married. In the meantime, hjs co-villagers who had been 
severely ridiculed at the market place for attempting ter sell 
punctured cattle skins were returning to the village, full of wmh 
against Caagbo. On the way they solemnly vowed diat titey 
would strai^tway put the deceitful man to death in the 
crueUesi possible way. The way they decided was to bind him up. 
put him in a bamboo basket and drown him in a pond far away 
from their native village. For this purpose they prepared a huge, 
strong basket 

When the angry villagers arrived home, they saw Gangbo 
atdied in his new clothes. They wasted no words with him but 
silently seized him, tied hini up and thrust him into the ba ske t 
Then diey took up the basket and carried it away to a distant 
pond. ‘When they reached the spot, they were vety tired and 
hungry; so they decided to eat before getting rid of the 
miscreant. They put down the basket on the bank of the pcinji 
and walked away a few hundred yards to ttieai r wii tmdff 
a lai^ banyan tree. As soon as they were out of g %h t a young 
cowherd came along and curiously examined the strange ba^et 
This cow boy came daily to this place to give his catde a 
drink.' This day he brought about a hundred heads of cattie 
with him. 

The boy discovered Gangbo in the basket and asked ‘hin? 
what he was doing-there. The artful captive replied in a moumlui 
voice : 
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am bdflg ageing lay will BfldfiT ordefs of our king 
to be (be bridegroom ot a beautiful (nocesa. Sbe ie madly in 
love with me, so tbe king has deci d ed to take me avay by force 
to be the hriqhgrwt cd Us bewitduDg daughter. I do not love her. 
The scrvards <A Che kmg left me boe alone. They saw that 1 
could by no means 

The boy listened with mouth wide open, and Gangbo 
went c« : 

‘They have gone to tlm palace oC the king to announce that 
I am bdng brought there by fence so that great preparations for 
the marriage festival can be made. Soon they will return w^ 
mon men, bdnglQg, no doubt, a royal carnage to take me bence. 
Whoi I reach the I <han be wedded by force to tbe charm* 
iag pnnceai amidsc much rQ^dsg ai^ to my great chagrin. It 
18 because of my having to wed a princess against my will that 
1 am crying and weeping. Moreover, I am in love with a 
beautiful peasant girl who to me is tbe sweetest, fairest, porot 
and dearest girl in tbe whole world. I want ber alone for my wife, 
r shudder to think of encumbenng myself inch power and riches 
by marrying the king's daughter. His ministers have assured me 
tbttt i could ftOD Ibis ordeal if I could only find a pcoxy 
who most be esther a farmer libe myistt or a coeihcrd Vtt yoe. 
Hitherto, I have found no one to h^ me.** 

Now this particular cowherd had bea leading a very bard 
Uff, ?rnru%g 9 Urge Qumber of cows and calves every day. He 
Was at the WAidaful thh^ Gan^bo revealed to biz&, and 

thonght that tbe was a fo^ to decEne marrying a princess 
merely for smithnectal reasons. PcesenCy be said to Gangbo ; 

^ete I m your {face, 1 would fly lake a bird to the palace 
even now. Why not send me as a substitute ?** 

*‘Qukk then,** explamtfd Gangbo. *Tf you are really 
serious, untie this basket and let me out: give me your tattered 
dothes and don my g or g eous wedding appard. Get into the 
basket and remain silent Cover ^ur Ucs under ^etecce that 
you are in deep sevrow wba tbe king’s servants come to bear you 
away. Ill become a cowherd is your stead.” 

The boy wfllingly exchanged dotben with Gan^o m tbe 
shorten possibly time, got iMo tbe basket and allowed himaett 
to be securely tied np. Gangbo hmiself did not dday in 
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away U» cattle towards bi9 village and leaviag the injjoccDi 
cowherd to his fate. 

After finishing their repast the villagers returned to the spot 
where they had left their unhappy victim. Without examining ft 
further, they unceremoniously kicked the basket into the pond, 
watched the bubbles rising in the spot where it went down, and 
danced with savage joy at the thot^ that at last they had got 
rid of their intrepid foe. Then they returned to their village. 

The wonderment of the villagers knew no bounds, however, 
when, on reaching home, they discovered Gangbo there in 
possession of fine cows, bulls and calves. They were stupefied at 
the sight and could not utter a word. Gangbo, perceiving their 
wonderment, said : 

“I thank you heartily for putting me in possession of this 
herd. Under the charmed pond, for charmed it doubtless is, 
there lies a wonderful village where there are such fine cows, 
bullocks and calves galore. Their owners are all anxious to 
exchange them for bamboo-threads which they highly prize. If 
any of you dare go down deep into the pool securely bound in 
the bambo-baskets so that no acquatic animal may harm you on 
the way. you will certainly obtain a similar herd of cattle." 

If was beyond the cfcdulous viUagera to see through what 
Gangbo told them. One of diem said : 

'Tt is as true as my own existence that we put him with 
our own hands into the basket before the eyes of all, and that 
we kicked the basket into the water with our own strong legs. 
We also saw with our own eyes the bubbles rising in the spot 
where the basket went down. We see no earthly reason to 
exffiain bow be could ever have escaped. This tim» 2ie must be 
tolling us the truth.** 

The villagers nodded assent; then they commenced to ma ke 
big bamboo baskets for themselves. With dieir own bands they 
carried the completed baskets to the spot where they had kidted 
Gangbo into the water. They brought a. lot of food and rice4>e& 
and made a merry feast in anticipaticn of the hn^ herd of cows, 
which would, eoon be theirs. With glad hearts dxey got into riw 
baskets and boist^itely bade Gangbo tie them Mp seemdy and 
kick them into the water. So great was their desire to lea^ die 
supposed happy region undemeadt the pond ! 

2 
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Gafl^o tied up the baskets one by one firmly sad fioaUy 
rolled them sH into the water, tboudag as he did so : 

•Vow at last your own malice overwhelms and destroys 

you alL** , . ^ 

Soot comtkas bubbks were sees rising in the places where 
the baskets had tuobted. The villagers were aU drowned Jilce tats 
because of tl»ir stu^ credolity. 

Oangbo went back and took possession of the vilk^' 
Uods and property and made their wives and childiep tus sub* 
jects. He grew itch and powerful and Uved h^piiy afterwards, 
ruUiog over an extamve aact of the country as an iodependent 
Afihik Qiktain, He was ever renowned tor his sagacity, astute* 
ness and foreai^t The name ot Gangbo Nokma Chipo Raja 
was in d ee d a n arpe to be reckOTed with among the Achiks for a 
good number of years. 

~~Toid by Shersing Marak Rangsa at Barengapara, 
District Garo UUU. 
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CHELA ASANPA AND BRARA 


Among the Achihe in Achik Asong in a village on the bank 
of the lower stages ot the Damring River.^ there lived a very 
ecroQg man named Chela Asanpa. He was a per6<» of gigantic 
physical proportions* being nine cubice in heaght with a body 
proportionately well built and thi^«$eL So gieat was his 
strength that Chela Asanpa could lift a biU-^own tusker 
above his head, uproot the bluest clumps of stiff wahiok 
bamboos (bambusa teres), tear apart the largest living pythtMi, 
break in twain with ease the fuli-matured branching horns of a 
stag, play with a huge wild buffalo as if it were a mere he-goat, 
and perform many other marvellous feats which called for extra> 
ordinary physical strength. 

Ibis sttong man was. however, queer enou^ to be terriUy 
afraid of a hen with her brood. He would rather ^adly face any 
known foe than ti^e ben with ber cbickeiH under her wings. Pm 
this reason he was also known as Chela Asaopa Bika X>ohbixnB. 
that is. Chela Asanpa. the ChickeU'hearted. 

Chela Asanpa was also a cc^ossal eater. At one time he 
killed an enormous bull, skinned it» cooked the beast, brae and 
all. and ate it widi Ina c<kM rice and rostsd chttties wi&cmt 
dirowing away so mu^ as a particle of flesh or bone as refose. 
At anodier time he roasted a five year old castrated pig and ate 
it with his meal of boiled rice and roasted ^ stretcii. 

Normally, he required twelve cocks to be cooked as ctErry with 
vegetables and a heap ot cooked ri^ about time cnbitt higb 
for his ordinary breakfast Seven ot dght pusons coidd eerily 
have had thm fill wirii wtet was neceesary fbr his alone. 

Chda Asanpa was very fond wretih^ ajad :eDga(pa^‘li 
cmtests which callad for the full measum of his stithgth. 

Fcv this puipo^ he wonid wander all over the country searthicg 
for some indcridori with whom to matdi his sct^endous strogth. 
He firoad no greatex joy than ih having an ofs^toiDuti^ to c«ac 
to grips witit same gj^tio man and flocx 1^ 2h a* physicri 
cooteaC, <f9m thou^ there was ad rew a fd fc^ his rictoiy or no 
r^d'Witnees to ai^aud his "prowess cr no coe to ccngramla& 
him on bis aucoesa. So. te was merely for the pv9 }oy of fightw 
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that his trusted wiam (cwO“«dgcd sword) and spi 

(rectangular shield} in ina hanA<i, and cair^g some rice for food 
with him. GkU Asaope would trek loag distances over the hills 
and through deep focest glens to find a worthy opponent for 
himse^ He was weU^t^Kd ody by ooe ^gantic and strong 
man oi his time» the friendly Bika Raogipa* who belonged to the 
Kok& dan cif the Achiks. 

Once, while Chela Asaopa was travelling al«ig ihfou^ a 
dense forest in the land of Bi|asik.’ a big vdld bufialo came 
rushing at him with the intentioo of slaying him. Oiela Asanpa 
met the onslaught with fais spi; hot, as the attack bad been 
sudden he was laopeDed backward with such force that be dashed 
his htad against the trunk of a dead sai tree (Shorea ri^uiia) and. 
cOaficqwntly. saw sKMe stars for a mom^t than (b^ are in the 
heevens. At once regainiog his fbodog and castii^ away his 
rmlam and spit be caught bold of the boms of the wild buffalo, 
pushed it backwards a coiuiderable distance, lifted it off the 
^ouod and dashed its huge bead agunst a massive ruck so 
ferociously that the beast's jaws were simply smashed to a pulp. 
He then twisted the beast’s oed: in his stioog bands and 
killed iL 

Qiela Asanpa then axdr 19 his mSiwn and ^ in ooe hand 
and the of the buffalo io the other and walked to a 

neariiy stream. There be washed the carcass, lifted a huge fire, 
tore the beast, Umb by Lkob. roasted the four legs and consumed 
(hem, bone aad afl» U ooe si«^ng The rest of the fleeb he cut 
isto ahcesi smmg them oa a ^ baa^oo, and earned them 
widi haa on Ma jooniey. 

In an anoect villa^ by .^mteang River Chela Asanpa 
c&me across a vary strong who was tetUng is as c^es 
courtyard of his house mn kifi g bamboo-threads out of big msbnoA 
bamboos by gJiaing the thkk stiff nodes witb his mere 
hao^. The strong man wdeomed Chela ^sanpa ewdisUy, killed 
a tetHfig bull fcff him and aaceetained him with food and drinl^ 
ARer be had dined Ch^ Asa^a said to his host: 

have beard mneh ^irt yoo and so have come to wrestle 
with you. If yon defeat me in a wresding bout, you wiD have 
fo oezne over to my village with your rmlam and spi tor a duel, 
lifst, i shall entertain you whb a grand feast m my house. Then 

dftS go to the viliage proper where we shall fight our duel 
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with our miUims aod spis. If you are defeated yon muEt leave 
your bead widi me. If I loose, you shall have my head to briog 
home here aa a tro|diy. However, if you are defeated in our 
wrestling bout tomorrow. 1 shall leave you in peace as a man 
o( no account to me. Do you agree?’’ 

The strong burly man ot the ancient village readily agreed. 

The next day the two contestants cleared a site on the plain, 
loamy soil near the bank of the ffimaang River. They together 
badied and ate their meal, Then they began their wrestling 
contest in the clearing which they had earlier prepared. Xt was a 
titanic struggle, each holdiog the other in deadly grips, and trying 
his utmost to hurl the other down. What a spectacle they 
presented, these two enormously strc^ig men clenched in each 
other's ircmlike arms, straining theii immense muscles, bending 
their huge bodies in an effort to fling and floor each other ! At 
times they appeared like lifeless statues on pedestal, so immovable 
they stood, though at such moments tliey were utilirixig their 
full physical capacity to cause each otb^ to give way. They sank 
deep into the loamy soil in the midst of flirir tremendous struggle. 
All about the ground was drenched with tb^ perspiration. 
Hour followed hour, The sun stood on the western horizon, and 
the two mighty giants wrestled on cootlnously without one being 
able to floor the other. Both were by now almost utteriy 
exhausted. Finally, exerting all his strength Chela Asanpa 
one last vigorously desperate attempt to burl his opponent down 
on the ground and succeeded. The colossal contest was over. 

The victor and the vanquished praised each other's perform* 
aoce. Hand in hand they went down to the river to bathe. After 
diat the strong man of the ancient village killed a sev^^year old 
castrated pig for Chela Asanpa, i^ocured a good deal of rice* 
beer, and dined with his ccoqueror until late at Qight In the 
morning the host killed thirty-two cocks and twelve b^ id die 
name of Chela Asanpa for the purpose of divining the future of 
his guest After examining Che entrails of the co^ and hens be 
said to Chela Asanpa : 

*Tdy divination indicates that you will go ott v^iquishing 
all whom you encounter and that you never allow your head 
to fall into the hands oi as enemy. Howev^, you will die a 
oatufal death at a ripe age, full of honour and fame. Your name 
and fame w31 remain: in the months ci our descendants for 
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geocrati9ii$ to comt. Now, fneod, Uke yow full share of oor 
customary Achik hospitaUty.” 

Th6 man then onlsred bia wife and daogbtm to cook the 
cods and bms with tenneoted dried grains of bamboo'shoots* 
rico-flour and best of sediments for bis hononred guest. They 
dined with great ioviaUty. As Chela Asanpa was about to depart, 
be said to bis generous host: 

*‘I have eaten and drunk to my heart’s content. I am very 
much thankful to you. I leave you my best wishes and sincerest 
regards." 

The host politely replied : ‘‘Please, do not mention it I 
feel proud that I have been blessed with the opportuzuty of 
CTtflT taining fuch a Strong and valiant personage as yoursell My 
blessings go with you " 

Chela Asanpa then left the village full of aatisfacdon and 
started for home. On the way be passed throu^ a mighty forest 
in Che land of Bohnoram^ where he came upon a huge python 
struggling with a big stag. The latter was faintly emining its 
last onsA, being near death. Chda Asanpa wateb^ die struggb 
firom a distance. Vfbm ^ etH was (fistally completefy dead» 
the python uncoiled itself and b^an Co wander around as if to 
perform some preliminaiy prepantioos before swallowing the 
carcass. In a iiffy Chela Asanpa seized the dead stag, lifted iC 
up by the horns ^ started oS for home again. In the twinkling 
of an eye, the huge ^tboa duttd at him with angry hiasea, coiled 
itsetf instantly around his body, and started at hia head wtth its 
epeased cavernous mouth. 

Drof^ung his milam, spf and the carcass quickly Chela 
Asanpa caught h<Ad of the python’s head with one hand and un¬ 
coiled himself from its endiding body with the other. He put 
one foot on the wiiggling body and pulled the bead so ferodoi^y 
widi bis bands that it snapped in two immediately below the 
neck. The severed body, yet a living mass, sinuously squirmed 
on the ground for a while. Chela Asanpa hurled the snake’s 
head far away. Then be carried both the carcasses home to eat 
There he peeled oS the python’s skin with bis fingers, roasted zta 
fiesh over the glowing embers of his hearth and ate it for his 
evening meal. He ne:ct singed the hair off the body of the stag- 
cut it and smoked the bits slowly over his fire for his ccnthig 
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meab. Carefully used, the fiesb of the big stag would provide 
him food for two meab. 

Cb^a Aeaopa later wandered towards the sources of Che 
Simsaug River and went as far as Arbella Hill. At an aociest 
viOa^e between Nokrek Peak and Arbelb HiU, be found another 
very strcmg man who was busking a huge basketful of paddy on 
a spacious flat rock with hb flat. Blow by blow he husked the 
rice and blew away the chaff to a far dbumco with deep puffs of 
breath. Neari>y lay a heap of already basked rice, Cbeb Asanpa 
watched with interest this novel way of paddy busking and 
to the coQcluaion that only a man of great strongth could do it 
in such a manner. Thereupon, he went over to the man aod 
iotroduced himself. 

When hb work was finished the man took Oiala Asanpa to 
his house. He kept a close watch on his guest feariug that a 
parson of such gigantic bulk could harm him seriously, if be bad 
a mind to do so. 

After the host aod hb guest bad eaten beardly they sat 
together and talked. During tbetr cooversstiofl, the toBs said to 
Chela Asanpa: 

*‘Now. tell me. what really made you come to my village ? 
What is your missloo ? ’* 

Chela Asanpa replied : 

*Tt b because I have discovered yon to be a very strong man 
in thb nigged reipon that I have ccoe here. Tomorrow ydu 
must wrestle with me. If you are defeated in the contest, yoa 
will be left in peace with my fullest blessings. If you win. you 
are invited to come to my viUage with your MlUam and Spl M 
a duel with me. First I shall euteitaio you sumptuously; flsen 
we shall flgbt our dud. The victor gets the bead of the 
vanquished. Do you agree to my jffoposab?*' 

The host nodded comidete assent 

The next mmning the host killed tweaty-five cocks and tes 
hens for hb guest. For the spedal purpose of dhinii^ the oot- 
oome of the contest be killed six additi<3nal big codes and 
examined (hetr etnraib. Hb twitched with dbastisfaetton at 
hb dbeovay . The two combatants took ffieir rizeib cogeffier. 
quaffed dee^beer ooc of a kege' gjichet fot a wbile. and finally 
went out into an open conrtyard to wrestle bi the presence of a 
number (4 dlbgeo. The struggle began in right earaeat; but 
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before one couJd couqE oip to a buadred. it was all over. Chela 
Asaapa without much difficulty bad defeated his opponent. He 
was not at all pleased with his easy success. However, he praised 
the man Cor fighting him without fear. The latter, not at all 
chagrined by his igoauloious defeat, heartily congratulated the 
winner. Together they hurried down to a stream and bathed 
themselves. 

The two, conqueror and conquered, hurried back to the 
strong man’s house where they drank more rlce-bcer and ate the 
kaii (Cried fieih) oC twenty'live ducks and nine cocks which the 
host caused to be prepared in a moment's notice by his wives. 
SODS and daughters. This was not a very difficult task, Cor the 
man had fifteen wives, twenty-six sons and tbiriy*two daughters. 

After a hearty meal Chela Asaopa took up his mlUrm and 
spl find started off for the south. Before be leh he thanked the 
host pr^sely for his great generosity and wished him future 
happiness. The man requested his guest not to mention the food 
and drink which he bad received in hii house and claimed (hat 
his entertainment fell far short of customary Achik hospitality. 

Chela Asanpa crossed the Dura Hill by the Sogingitok Pass, 
that ig. die pass o£ the Vulture, and came down to Gaochi 
village,^ where he lodged for the night in the village Sokphante 
(that is. Bachelors’ House). Seeing his giant strength, the villagers 
provided him with as much food and drink as he required. They 
told him about a big tiger which had killed several peraons in 
^ locality and bad been cheating terror among them for some 
time. They advis^ him not to s^p in the optA portico of the 
S^pHanu at night lest the tiger attack him. Chela Asaopa, 
knowing not fear, disregarded th^ advice, and lay down to sleep 
on (he raised open portico of the Bachelors’ House. 

About midnight, Oiela Asanpa beard a rustling eovmd 
nearby. He craned his neck and peered in the direction from 
whence the sound proceeded and beheld two bright lights which 
looked like a couple of twin torches. He at once discerned their 
identity and watched them draw closer. At length Che complete 
tigtf came into i^w and leaped up to the portico to kill the man 
be had spied there. But Chela Asanpa was ready for the attack. 
Whb a mighty sweep of his nHlam, he struck at the huge beast 
wMdi he could only see dimly in the darkness. However, his 
blCFW struck its mark and the tiger fell down dead. CSiela 
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Asaapa went on sleeping soundly for the real of the night at the 
same place as if ooihing bad happened. Early the nejil morning 
the villagMS crowded the to see the enormous wild 

beast with a mighty cut on its body which extended from its left 
rfioulders almost to its right armpit From tail to nose the tiger 
measured fourteen cuMts and a span. 

The villagers were very grateful to Chela Asanpa for ridding 
(hem of their CMumon enemy. They offered him plenty of 
chubitchi (liquid extract of rice-beer). They also killed a bull 
for him. The carcass of the tiger they fastened to a strong 
wooden pole In the form of a cross and set it up at the joining ot 
two main pathways near their village to show other tigers what 
a mighty man could do to a mi^ty member of their race. 

Chela Asanpa now singed ofl the hair of the bull, which the 
villagers had ^ven him. over a slow fire, tore it into pieces with 
his bands, put it into an enormous wide^moothed cauldron, put 
about ten thousand red chUliea and six hsndfut ls of salt on top 
of the flesh and cooked the whole thing. When it was ready, he 
coafumed the whole fare in the presenoa of the viJlag« 
wonder knew no bounds when they beheld him eat the whole bull 
at one sitting. They cried out in awe t “This mighty man eats 
mightily and achieves mightily.” 

Sometime later Chela Asanpa proceeded on hjs journey west¬ 
wards. turned north and came to the eastern spur of the 
HiiL A full-grown wild tusker crossed his path at Mikgisi A^ng 
in the bod of Waramgiti,* Hie tusker ni.hed M him w* the 
inteotion of lifting him oB his feet and dashing him to the 
ground. CheU Asanpa. however, stood firm. He quicUy 
S, milam and rpi, caught hold ot the ebptanl s trank a^ gave 
it such a wrench that he tendered it usebM. Ins^ up 

Cheb Asanpa from the ground, the tusker itself 1^ up. 
CheU Asanpa held the huge beast ^d 

and then burled it headlong down a steep ndge. ^e ^ ^ 
less body of the elephant roUed down and down like a massiv- 
Dieee <A todr. moving down the larai bamboo (^tocama 
KiuCTdsa) with which the slope was covered. Finally, it camn 
to rest at the foot of the slope where it lay dead. . 

CheJa Asanpa proceeded home by way of Bajengdoto, 
Thera te rest^ ! time; but at length he start^ out to fed 
some strong individual with whom to match his enormous 
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Strength. This time he came to Noogchmn Village^ where 4 
very strong man named Brara lived. Cbela Asanpa caught hU 
first glimpse of this man while be was clearing his jungle for jhum 
cultivation, uprooting stiff clumps of Wahma bamboo (tamiusa 
ftres) with bis bare hands. When Brara saw Cbela Asanpa, be 
immediately seized his mfltzm and spi ap(«ebeadiog that an 
eoemy was coming for his bead. It wu the custmzi in (hose old 
days for every grown-up male Achik to keep his mjitrm and spf 
ready at band even in the midst of bis daily work. Standing at 
some distance. Chela Asanpa introduced himself saying: 

*'! am Chela Asanpa, by clan, Dagal Bdmedam of our taos, 
and a worthy son ci KbOQgkal.' fve come to mgJce your 
acquaintance. I shall lodge for the sight in your house. If you 
do notmiod.*’ 

Brara took Chela Asanpa to his house, entertained him with 
rice-beer, killed a six-year old castrated pig for him and ordered 
his wife and servants to prepare a fitting meal. The two men 
ate and drank until late at night. Eventually Chela Asanpa 
unfolded his real purpose. 

"'My new friend.*’ be said cheerfully, '*Vvt cOTte to you 
beoausa 7 have heard much of you. We seek adventure where It 
is expected. Big cocks look for big cods ffidy and case little for 
smaller ones. I've come to ytm because T deetre to measure my 
strength with yours in a friendly wrestling match. Tomorrow 
we wrestle, if you like. If you ace defeated. 1 shall Ittve you as 
a Uan of no account to me. If you defeat me. you are invited to 
come to my village. There I shall ettt e raip you richly. After* 
wdids v?e ^all fi^t a duel with our milams and spis. In the 
duel the victor claims the head of the vanquished and takee it 
Now. what do you say to these proposals ?” 

Brara answered. **1 agree to your proposed wrestling bout. 
I agree to your duel, should 1 defeat you by wrestling tomorrow. 
But to c^e over to your bouse for a mere feast 7 That 1 cannot 
agree to. It is tantamount to seeking food and drink in retum 
for what 1 give you. Doo’C you know chat according to our age¬ 
long Achik custom we entertain guests and strangers with food 
and drink and whatever we can afford without the least expecta- 
riofi of anything in Tetum ? Don't you remember the old saying : 
If you dCr not feed or give drink to any guest or stranger wbo 
enters your house, having in your heart no idea of recon^ecse; 
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or if you Mod him or bor &w&y empcy-stom&ched from ycror 
home. SusirrK,* (Goddess of Fcmne) looks down upon you with 
disgust*? Tlierofore. we should take our food and dhok sod 
fight wherever it is convenient for us.** 

Oiela Asanpa screed with Brara without demur. 

Early next mondog. Brara killed a hull and tbirty«five cocks 
sod fifteen bens for the dsy*s food. He said to bis wife and 
servants : 

“Make beat beef curry and cook die best rice for dinner. 
Fry the cocks and hens as kazi." 

Then be killed seven more cocks for the purpose of divining 
the outcome of the proposed wiestling bout. After inspoctiog 
the entrails of the cocks, he murmured to himself : 

**Noe 10 bad at the outset; but efterwards^what ? *’ 

Brara brought out a huge pitcherful of rice«beer for his and 
his guast*6 morning refreshmeot. At noon they ate their meal. 
In afternoon they agreed that it was time for them to be^n 
titeir wrestling bout. So they doared aotne land sear a stream oo 
a amall loamy plain, close to the village, and bogaa to wrestle. 
Chela Aaaopa in an instant grappled with Brara. At the outset 
tbe two seemed to be equally matched. It was a grand sight. 

The two giants exerted th^r immense strength to the best 
of thdr ability In order to defeat each other. How they strained 
their wiry muscles I How they snorted in the heat of fbe fray 
like a pair of buflaloea ! How firmly their legs were pUeted cn 
tbe ground like pillan of iron i How they perspired I The more 
they exerted their titanic strength against each other, the moro 
they appeared immovable like two statues. Yet whet a wonderful 
amount of human force and energy was being expeoded at such 
moments! Chela Asanpa possessed his wonted vigour and 
thought he would speedily overcome bis adversaryt demise hia 
great strength. But Brara was a noted wrestler. He imew all the 
mysteries of the sciuzce. He could give the famous Dikiil hug 
with the fervour of a gigantic black bear. 

The combat was hard and long. All along, they wrendhed* 
thrust swxmg each other videndy round the cleared space Which 
served for a ring, and eadi dis^yed his musci^tf powers and 
skill. Indeed, time and agaiiH- 

'They rush, impetuous, with a dsodt 
Th^ amis implicit rigid, lock; 
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They twist; they trip; their limbs mixed. 

As one they move; as on stand fixed. 

Now plant their feet in wider space, 

And stand like statues on their base.** 

At length Chela Asanpa most desperately attempted to 
throw Brara down, and with this end in view, lifted him bodily 
in the air and dashed him down, but Brara managed to throw 
cut a leg, and meet the ground with his fort, whi^ saved him. 
Never before Chela Asanpa had to deal with such a man as 
Brara, who, siezing a sudden oppevtuoity, succeeded in flinging 
the former flat on the ground. He held him down, and planted 
his knee cn his chest with such force that he nearly squeezed all 
the breath out of Chela Aianpa. 

Thus by the dme the sun was on the borizoa in the west, 
Chela Asanpa was, for the first time in his life, defeated. No 
word did Chela Asanpa utter, for be was at that moment 
incapable of speech; but the colour of his face and bis protruding 
tongue induced Brara to remove his knee. Brara rose from his 
prostrate foe. Chela Asanpa sat still with a dogged expression 
on his weather«beaten visage. Brara held out his bands which 
Chela Asanpa grasped most heartily with boyish candour. Chela 
Asanpa was not onbittered by the unexpected defeat; nor was 
Brara unduly flushed with victory. Both took the outcome in a 
sportsmanlike manner, praising each other’s great strength and 
fair play. The defeat was extraordinarily well'Suited to Chela 
Asanpa to produoe the verve which » neceesary far the impending 
armed duel against Brara. 

The victor and the vanquished quenched their thirst from a 
big pitcher of rice«beer which Brara had thoughtfully brought 
along for (be purpose. Then, hand in band the two gigaodc men 
went down to the clear stream to bathe. After that they went 
home and bad a hearty meal ^ rice-beer and /o>W*kazi. 

Brara requested his guest to prolong his stay in his house. 
Chela Asanpa willingly complied with this request. The host 
killed two more fat bulls for the night’s meal. They ate and drank 
uDdl late at night. During their feasting they joked and dis- 
Cossed matters of common interest. 

"'What do you think will become of us if we both die 
together 7 ” asked Chela Asanpa at random. 

Brara answered, **Wby. our spirits will travel together to the 
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spirit-land, tbera to stay for a while until they are reborn into 
this world in some other form, most probably human. Our 
bodies will become part and parcel of the elements of tbe earth. 
But let us not discuss such serious things.” 

“Now. let me ask you some questions.” continued Brara. 
“What would you do if someoQO. as strong as yourself, laid claim 
to your wife and persistently told you that you should marry 
your own mother-in-law instead ? ” 

With a genial smile Chela Asanpa replied. 

“Oh. 1 would kill the fellow outright and send his bead to 
my mother-in-law. Tbe best way to end a quarrel is to kill your 
enemy.” 

It was quite late when the two great men retired, Early 
next morning Brara killed thirty-seven cocks, twenty hens and 
fourteen ducks for their morning's meal and procured more hoe- 
beer from the house of one of his maternal aunts. Soon after his 
meal. Giela Asanpa prepared to start for home. He said to 
Brara ; 

“Mist Susime must envy your extraordinary bouncy and 
unwavering generosity. I have eaten and drunk more in your 
bouse than I have ever done in any other house throughout all 
my adventurous ramblings. You have my best regards. 1 heartily 
thank you for your unstinted bospicalicy. Do not forget to come 
to my village the day after tomooow fc^ our duel Bring your 
miiam and spi- I shall cocne forward to meet you. Be sun to 
come and you will «ther return here with my head in your hands 
or leave your own with me. What greater pleasure can we derive 
from onr association with each cth» than to live like two 
congenial fnends at one time and two generous foes «t another 
as circumstances demand.” 

Brara courteously answered ; *'You ve cot far into 
flattery when you speak of my generosi^. I have bU givefl you 
what is due to an honoured guest as enjoined by oflr custom, I 
am sot at all satisfied with what I have done for yOo. Please do 
not motion it anymore. You have my highest Csteetn. Oo in 
peace dad wait for me. I'll meet you the day after tomorrow as 
agreed apoa. Tlie;i it will mean that either I ^laU leave my bead 
in yotfr taanda or bring your head triunq^iamZy heie.” 

On tbe morning of tbe sppcutcd day. killed two fat 
bulls and brou^ out two pitcherfub of rice-beer for the day’s 
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dinner. Foe the purpose of divining the outcome of the forlh- 
comldg due}, be killed sev«i of bi$ bi^ut cocks. After ex&miamg 
the entrails of the fowls, he grumbled to himsrif. 

'^What is the meaning of this? The divinatioii does not 
bet^oi fair auspices. Well, should that be the case, let it be. 
Death, which comes but once, is nothing more than a c e a s in g of 
breath. Come what will, I must go forth without bother/’ 

Brara sharpened bis /nilsn with special care and rubbed his 
spi diligently. With apparent cheertulsess be paitix^ of bis meal 
in normal f^hion. Afterwards, his aged mother said to him: 

^'Come. my son. let me trim your loog. glossy hair vUh a 
mother’s loving care. Go forth with your mother’s blessiogs. 1 
am confident of your victory.” 

Anired in signing purple silk, with hair well^trimmed. with 
mlam and spi in hand, and with a ccanpany of eight servants 
bearing food and drink. Brara started forth along the path leading 
to Chela Asanpa’s village. 

In the meantime Chela Asanpa had his morning’s repast and 
was waiting impafiently for the coming duel His divination bad 
shown success in Ms favour and he was in high spinis. Finally, 
he got op. seazed Ms rmJam and s/ri and started out to meet Ms 
opponeot £M lay M for Bran behhtd a gagandc sfmuf 9ee 
(Bofrdfox mafaban'eum) fiiat stood on the way. 

As Brara trod along, be eapied the self*eame j^mul tree 
befamd which 1^ enemy was waiting and muttered to himself : 
"It inaat be behihd su^ a We as this shat Chsia Aianpa is 
Mdjfig.'’ y/ith that he stEvdr the tree with Ms mUam. The swoed 
dec^ penetrated the trunk of die tree and could not be easily 
viMdraws. Brara used both hands in an attempt to extricate die 
weapon. Just then Chela A&anpa nimbly leaped out of his hidii% 
place and struck a savage blow at Btara's neck, saying : 

**la reality you aimed at me ; but luck was wdth me and the 
good tree ^lidded me. Down with you.” 

Brara’s bead was cmi^dely severed and feU with a thud 
on the ground. Chela Asanpa picked it up, held it aloft and 
cried out tiiumpbandy : 

**Ka Sbangma, Bhang. Oeora, Gualgiia. Jajagi^; Rak^pa, 
CBsilg^ WMisagipa ; Ks Sbangma Goera ; HM-Wao.” That ^ 
”Shugma am 1. Of Ebang (heroic) Clan. Geera (the God of ^ 
Timnder and lightning). Unerring, Unhesitatmg. Strong. Steely. 
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Sterling am 1; Sbangma Ooera am I ; Keiwao (a shout of 
triumph).” 

la terrified silence the eight servants of Brara watched the 
demise of their beloved and brave master. One them at once 
ran home and infonoed Brara’s mother of ha son’s sudden death. 
She reclaimed ; 

"‘I cannot believe it Who would beat down my httoic son. 
the ever-wary, the ever*vigilant dohmisal^^ (russet-coloured 
ju£gle<ock), whose hair was so weU-groomed by me when I sent 
him away to battle with my blessing ? There is none so oueL” 

The poor distraught woDsao, however, had to admit the grim 
reality of the servants words when she beheld the other servants 
bearing Brara’s headless body on an improvised bamboo* 

stretebor. 

And so it happened that Brave Son of Nongchiam. Brara (he 
Strong One. died at the age of forty-nine. He possessed more 
influenc e than any Other man at Nongchiam and the regions 
round about He had always been admired, belov^ ajsd trusted 
by all. His deadi was aenr&ed by sdL 

As for Chda Asanpa, he continued to dwell at bis village, 
venturing far and wide from time to time, as was his wont, in 
search of strong individuals with whom he wished to measure 
his owQ enormous strength. He continue to slay at random many 
wild treacherous beasts. 8^ as tigecs. beam, boacs; 
and buffaloes. No enemy conquered him. And he lived lo die a 
natural death in his ripe age. 

^Tdd ty Bising Momin GabU-Doriigrs 
a Darang-Pura, Distri€4 BWit. > 

• < 
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DELONG 


Among Cbe Ac&iks in Aduk Asong there lived in nncient 
days a youth named Deloi^. He dwelt at titc ancient village of 
Ronga near which was ao extensive ^Imiiive forest. Strange 
sounds and noises like the bcaciog of drums and gongs or the 
distant roar of thoodcr, or sometimes even like the wailing aod 
shouting of human bciogs, were occasionally beard coming from 
the depths of this unex|:dored forest 

There was an old legend current which maintained that the 
forest was once baimted by faines, elves, spirits aad strange 
maniilfft cTeafuies. Id feet, so many terrifying stories were 
dzcnlated conceroiog the unlmown place that no human being 
could dare penetrate it 

Now. Delong was a quiet, unassuming young man. Ho was 
healthy and moderately good'totdang. He loved life passionately 
and lived close to nature. He bad a shrewd mind for the primitive 
realities of life. He was pure in heart, fearless and honest in 
words and deeds. A great desire to explore the toest that 
remaioed veiled in mystery so loog. now seized him. 

With a view to carrying out his plan to explore the forest 
alone. Delong dressed himself in deerskin and equipped himself 
with an axe. a pot, a leatha bag filled with provisions, salt to 
last him several days, a dao, a set of fiintstones. some floss of j 
Careya Urw, aod a piece of steel to kiadlg fiie. Then be told 
bis pareou his plan for an excuraon into the unknown forest. 

They tried their best to de^ him from his resolve, but with j 
no success. <' 


With a brave heart and a clear conscience. Delong started | 
out alone for the forest As he catered it wild beasts looked at $ 
him curiously, but did no barm. They did not even display ] 


the least hostility towards the intruder. The Aebiks firmly 4 

believe that wild beasts will never molest kill people who live 1 

perfectly pure, honest aod fearless lives. They bear love and j 

kindly Chou^ts towards such persons. | 

In the beginning man created by Janggiai Nokgipa i 

Biambi,^ tbe source erf life and breath to be eaten by wild b^sts ^ 

and other harmful creatures, but to rule over and control all ^ 
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aislnate and ijanimate beings. Now. bearu. being part of living 
nature, insdncdvdy know and lespect persons who lead stainless 
lives, true to narure. On the other hand, (bey look upon as 
despicable enemies those people who violate nature’s ways and 
who are recalcitrant to their own true selves. These latter arc 
permitted by Kalkame Kajgra' to be killed and devoured by 
wild beasts and otbtf harmful oeatures. 

Thii is the Achik belief concerning wild beasts. Delcag 
knew of it. too. As he was pure and spotless he bad no fear of 
the aoimaU be encountered in hi$ perilous tr^ He was at ease 
in the f^est He did not feel hi^ttoed. He found the green 
gloom inviting. He came into a cornftmable sense of kinship 
with all jungle creatores. So, bravely, be wandered on througlt 
the forest undaunted and past the staring wild beasts. 

The big tawny striped tigers cast se«niogty ferocious glances at 
him. but let him pass unharmed. The lordly elegants broke 
through (he trees, eadng leaves ; but they stood motionless when 
they saw Delong. The loogdiomed bla^ buffaloes and white* 
homed lusty bisons. dwellers of (be dense jungle, when tb^ saw 
him. emirted clouds ot steam throu^ cbeir nostrils, but let bim 
pass by without trouble. The mud-clad wild boar, with bristling 
long hair on the ridge of its back, and ooe-homcd rhinoceros 
snorted once or twke at the sight ot the expiota. but let him 
proceed on his way. Tbe fierce panthers, leopards, grey wolves 
merely held their breath, and let him go on. The crooked bear, 
when it saw him. stood oa its hind le^, quisjcally opened its 
swine'Shaped jaws and merely sniffed in his diiection. Tbe 
magoificect stag, with superb branching boms, was no whit 
terrified by his presence, but saw him with indifference, merely 
tumiog his alert ears towards the newcomer. Tbe muntjac 
barked out once or twice, stamping its feet on tbe grouod 
vig<»:ously and then stared at him unafraid. Ibe pythons, and 
venomous serpents, like tbe king cobras and kraits simjdy hissed 
and remained stilh when they saw him. The swift wild birds flew 
past him without fear. In fine, in seeing tbe pure and fearless 
Delong, all cceafures-’Htntmals. birds and snakea^^disp^yed 
neither signs ot enmity, antipathy, nor fear towards hun. They 
regarded >iim as if be bad long b^ore them aH. 

So Delong went deeper and de^>er into the forest As be did 
so, be found onparallelkd delight in tbe beauty and grandeur 

3 
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of the t&lL gigaodc trees. Uxkder these trees was a world, exquisite 
by itself and with terns, flowers and ^ants of the country 

about. On his trek Delong discovered unfamiliar creatures dart 
across his path and fiit nio^y by him. Overhead, bees, wasps, 
hornets, beetles and other iitSBCts droned past him. They did not 
fcfr his presence; but on the contrary, showed utunisUkable 
deUgbt in being noticed by (he (ravcUcr. 

As he pushed onward. Delong came across, here and there, 
limpid streams gently mffand&rin g over a bed of pebbles and 
multistiapcd smooth stones. He also encountered many clear 
springs and rivulets near which he used to encamp at night, 
sleeping comtotably m a bed leaves without the least tear 
of bam. 

With the break of day, intr^d Ddoeg would be once more 
afoot with joy in his heart; for the forest itself was full of 
delightful sounds to cheer him up, the songs of birds and the 
chirping and bu^ng of insects. The music of the birds at day¬ 
break was. to him. a never-eodiag delight. The sharp, clear, 
hilarious cry of the buluk apes crowded together in the leafy 
branches of call trees, would by no means allow a sense of loneli¬ 
ness Co cre e p into hh heart. The thought gginft to tbc explorer 
that in the vild woods tl^re was no room fm feelings of evil and 
wickedness. 

On his travels, Delong, of course, had to cook his meals. 
His fare was not very elaborate. He caught fish, prawns and crabs 
In the dear stony streams, boiled them with salt and chillies and 
ate them with great relish. This was his Cavouritc fare, but by no 
means his only ooe. Foe Delong found pienty of edible roots, 
vegetables and fruit in the expansve forest. Vanous wild fruits 
with which be was not familiar and which might be poisonous, 
were tasted by him after be bad asegrtainffd cheir baimlessness in 
a novel way. He watched the long-tailed langur eat fruits. What 
they ate. be ate. whae they declined, be dedioed. And so he 
discovered that any wild frxnt which was good enough and rich 
in health-giving elements for the langur was all right for him. too. 

After 5(xne fourteen days of looe wandering torough the 
deep fevest. Delong came into a wide opoi valley. The rolling 
expanse was covered with dense, short grass, shrubs and bushes. 
Wild lilies and other woodland flow^ grew there in plenty. In 
the middle of the del^tful scene was a flat-topped hillock 
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covered wiili dense ancient woods. The nonbem side of the 
hillock gently sloped down to a small, deep, placid in the 
valley, lu remaining sides were lined with inaccessible, impregn¬ 
able rocks, rising abruptly and ending with a frowning peak on 
the south. The deep clear lake spread itself on towards the north¬ 
eastern side of the hillock. The shimmering waters of the lake 
gleamed under the sun; for it was a bright spring day, the sky 
was cloudless and turquoise blue. Into the lake sparkling cold 
water poured down from the perennial rock-springs on the dat 
lop of the hillock whose verdant foliage was extremely pleasing 
to the eye. 

Delong, sealed at a conveiveot spot, ga^cd long and thought¬ 
fully at the beauty and grandeur surrounding him, especially the 
peaceM valley fringed with green woods all around. The 
perfume wafted from the innumerable flowers was something be 
had never before known. The sky above was serene. A gentle 
zephyr began to blow. Delong noticed it all. The solitary hillock 
in the centre of the valley appeared in all its Elysian beauty, as 
if it had been designed by some deity to be the abode of a beauty- 
loving nymph or a naiad. The charm of it overwhelmed Delong, 
and he resolved to climb it to discover its concealed wonders. 

So, having refreshed himself by a bath in a nearby spring 
and by his midday meal which be diligently prepared, blemishless 
and fearless Delong started across the valley towards the lake, 
making his way as best as he could through the tangled herbs, 
plants, and flowers which impregnated the air with rich perfume. 
His path was strewn with petals of beautiful flowers, dropped off 
their delicate stems as he pushed against them. Finally, he 
reached the foot of the hillock where the tiny ripples of the lake 
caressed the base of the sloping rocks. 

I>eloog*s brain was alert and his steps firm and cautious, 
especially as, with pulsating heart and cheerful spirit, he 
mounted the slope of the hillock- Soon be arrived at the summit 
—a flat ^ece of soft-soiled, wooded land fwotected by ramparts 
<rf rocks. ITie top of the peak now appeared like the back of a 
huge, upturned brass gong. As be continued onward into the 
middle of this elevated plain, he beheld three massive rocks 
standing on the border of a little meadow. Three small tills 
issued from the crevices the rocks and flowing by devious 
channels, fell serenely into the beautiful lake below. Delong 
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penetrated further. As he moved in the direction of the big rocks, 
a jet black dog sauntered forth from one of the caverns between 
the rocks and gre et ed him with an ugly menacing snarl. Delong 
prepared to defend himself. Then suddenly a good-looking, dark- 
skinned young girt ninoiog forward and hailed the dog in a 
sweet commanding voice. For a moment the beast stood still in 
sullen obedience to the girl's command; then it began to slink 
backward with its tail between its legs. 

The boldly advanced towards the youth and stared 

at him in wild amazement. Delong was no more astonished to 
see her than she was to find him intruding upon her h^itation. 

*'What makes you come to this abode of the Queen of Herbs 
and Plants 7 ” she demanded suddenly, but not in any angry 
voice. 

Delong answered : **My simple love ot adventure brought 
me here, fair one.** 

‘‘Come, let me take you to the recess our Queen.” said 
Che girl, turning to go and beckoning him to follow her. 

Delong f(^lowed her obediently and inistfully. They entered 
the cavern and passed through a corridor lined whh rocks sdoUllat- 
ing with premoQs stosea of the rarest kind. They walked on and 
presently reached a spadous han, seven hundred paces distant 
from the entraoce oi the carvon. In the bejwelled walls of this 
hall there were several openings of such a nature as to betoken 
the weird and mysterious character of its owner. In the middle 
of the ball was a jet pure water which s purted fredy out cf 
the ground and made its exit at the entrance along a small ditch 
on one side of the rod:-llaed conidor. 

' This small jet of pure water was but a neutralized thermal 
spring mingled with the bealth*giving eloneots d mineral subs¬ 
tances lying within the depths of the rocks below. Immediately 
beneath the surface, the fountaia gushed up over the roots of 
valuable under^ound herbs, the chi^ of which were known as 
AhMng Samiha Gisim or and Sulingji. The water of 

the fountain was warm to touch, but cot^ and refreshing to drink. 
All sons of diseases to whkb the human flesh is heir were 
instantly cored by one gentle «iuafi of the healing water. The 
valuable undergrotmd herbs grew hidden round the spring in the 
sabterranean layers because by their shy nature they automatically 
shrink from human approach or touch. 
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Delc4ig's guide, tbe good'lookmg. da^-skiooed damsel toJd 
bim to sit on a oeaiby seat of flliut which was comi^eteiy ioset 
jQ a mysterious fashioa ^th bhUiaot diamoDds, pearls, gacuets. 
rubies, onyxts^ beryls, emeralds aud sap;4uie. The legs of tbe seat 
were made of platlaum. 

As he was quite tbksty frem his recent climb, Delong could 
not forbear beseeching (be girl to allow him to quench his thirst 
at the fountain before lum. Ere tbe ^ gave ham answer, another 
fafr-complexioned maiden of wooderfol beauty and grace 
suddenly appeared. She was magnificecttly attired io made 

from the silken fibre of plants and decked sdtb sundry fresh star> 
like flowers. She was caller and more dignified than tbe giri who 
had first greeted Ddong. Tbe marvellous ebarjn, uoparallelled 
beauty and courtly deportment of this makleo so astounded the 
young adventurer that for a while be was utterly incapable of 
speaking a word. He was comp^ttdy dumbstruck. 

This maiden, whom Delong so unecpectedly eoconntered in 
the spadous ball, was none otW than the Queen of fJerbs and 
Plants, the Goddess-I^ysidan, tbe proud owner of tbe wondrous 
hillock and of the Garden-Herb on iL Recovering slowly from hla 
stupor and surprise and summoning up all has courage, Delong 
essayed to address the mysterious lady, J)Ut she bade him to be 
silent. For ihU Queen of Herbs mid Planis possessed secret 
knowledge; but she was no witdu As if in a panorama, she could 
read the past, the present arul the fntare (bonghts and feelings of 
any person. Ac the sight of Del<mg. she peered into the bidden 
depths of his sonl. and knew instantly evoything of his past, 
present and future life. Therefore, it was absolutely unnecessary 
for the young adventurer to relate to her any of his past 
ences, his present needs, tbonghts and desires, and his i^s for 
tbe future. I>eIong bad but to be a mute listener to b^ words. 
Had his mind been perfectly recepterve to stimulus, she would 
have comimmkated to b»T n m rilence; tot just as there wa.s 
invisible colour, so there was inaudible sound. However, at that 
stage of Delong’s development, the Quea was compelled to 
convey knowledp to him throo^ tbe medium speech. 

So, tbe beaudful Oueen assured tbe brave young man that 
be was perfectly safe in ber cavern home. She then gave him a 
tiny globule to swallow. As soon as be had done so. Delong was 
astonished to find himself instantly ^eed from pangs of bunpr 
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and thirst He felt ecstatically happy at this sudden change. He 
experienced a strange pbeD(xneooo passing throu^ his whole being 
as he sac entranced on the bejewelled cb^ of flint, listening to 
the Oueen’s words with rapt aCteatioa. 

How this Queen of Herbs and Plants had two gardens on 
the rkb. loamy top of the hillock, one to the East and the other 
to the West of her cavern home. She herself thoroughly under* 
stood all the potent virtues and marvellous powers of the number¬ 
less hubs and plants of the world. So. the garden on the East 
contained rare herbs, plante and tuberous creepers which could 
be used as infallible remedies for all diseases, as well as never- 
failing aids in the perfonuanee d many a miracle. Ilie garden 
on the West was fuS of powerful poisooous herbs and j^ots 
which, at the discretiofi of the possessor, could be used in doing 
much evil as well as good in the world. All existiog rare herbs 
and plants of tbe whole world were collected, grown, tended, and 
nurs^ carefully in these two gardens. 

As it was late, the Queen assigned to Delong a cosy nook in 
the cavern where he should spend (he night As bis heart was at 
peace and bis anxiety assuaged, he sl^t serenely until dawn. 
During his sleep be dreamt that be was residing with a benign 
young nymph in a celestial home which lay between two 
unexplored jungles. 

Next morning tbe gradous Queen of Herbs and Plants ofTcred 
her guest an insignificant quantity certain food and drink, of 
which he had no pievioos kBowfedge, but which quite satiated 
him. In his heart he thankgd Us hostess for the unknown repast 
of limited quantity, tha (be good Queen took him to the 
garden on the East and showed him some Herbs and plants of 
marvellous powers and virtues. Near tbe eutraoce to this garden 
was a pereiiDia] ^aot bearing exquisitely fine and small grains 
which was known as Dikge^ Mijanggi. One tiny seed of this plant, 
if dipped into water and swallowed, could dispel tbe most acute 
hunger and thirst 

The following were tbe chief herbs and p^ts which tbe 
gradous Queen disclosed to Delong in the garden on the East 
during tbe first day of his visit:— 

Difierent varieties of Dikge KonduU. ooe variety oi which 
could cootrol human bangs, and the spirits of the worid. 
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By its aid a iieibalist £ro(D a certain »jw^tKy could m a k e persons 
or things immovable at his will 

Oikge Khatchh-hy which one could see persons, things and 
events in distant places. 

Dikge KanuJ^^y which one could detect things or hidden 
goods on another person's body. 

Dikge by whid) anything hard solid could easily 

be made to break or any foreign matter conid be extricated from 
human bodies. 

Dikse Mese^t ^—by wtucb any in|aiious effects of all sorts of 
poisons could be nullified or any poison, which had already got 
inside a human being, made infective. It was a never-failing 
antidote against poisoning of any kind. 

Dikse Rejanggi’^y which life could be revived, if the vital 
organs of a body had not been irreparably injured. It looked like 
a tiny thorny cane of considerable length. It was always seen 
moving by itself as if it bad life in itselL It was also a great 
reviver of debilitated or emaciated bodies. 

Dikge Mongera or Bcngera—by mcany of which a mao 
could irresistibly attract any grd <x wonan towards himself. It 
was highly aphrodisiac. It was lover’s infallible delight There 
was an antidotal herb, lo countmet the potency of this herb, 
nearby. 

Dikge Janera—hy whkb opaque objects could be rendered 
transparent. Kothing could be hidden from the eyes of its 
possessor, whose gaze, by its aid. became ah-penetrating 

Dikge Dohdikge—^ ivhfcb a man could increase his personal 
magnetism., and could di^el the anger, hatred or antipathy of 
any person wbo stood against him. 

Dikge Mongma^y which, elephants, even wild ones, could 
be easily controlled. 

Dikge Moicha^y which tigos coold be brought com^eiely 
under human dominatioD. 

Dikge Chipu —by which an sorts of snakes could be con¬ 
trolled and their bites rendered harmltts. 

Dikge Anggal —a jet bla^ herb, iduch rendered the ground 
on which it grew coal-black. By disoeet use of this herb along 
with certain other ingredknts. one couU make one’s com¬ 
pletely invisilde at his sweet will. 

Dikge one of the iridaceae, a blood-red herb, by^ 
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which persoos or aoixoils could be induced into n deep sleep at 
any moment and for any length of time as desired by its 
possessor. There was an onddotal herb to counteract its potency 
hard by. 

Diks€ Anchl'^d^ crimson herb, the juice of which looked like 
human blood. When taken internally, it could enrich the blood 
and lend unusual glow of health and strength to the human body. 

Dikse Jortgrriisi —by which all types of leprosy could be 
cured instantly. 

Dikse Arlngs ^—by the aid of which a man could remain 
under water for any length of time. Its possessor could also 
control aquatic creatures such as crocodiles, alligators or gavials. 
eels and water-snakes. 

Santtha Gislfn~~A jet black creeper with coal-black tubers, 
oval-shaped and spotted on the cover, which could cure all Cell 
diseases and restore health and strength to the user. It could 
rejuvenate the old and increase vitality and energy. 

Kalaegea or 0»n Raf —a potent plant, by which all blood 
impurities could be banished from tho human system. 

Different varieties of Panrut or Basil (coynunt sancium), 
one variety of which, jet black in colour, could dispel shadows of 
persmia and things even in the garish light of the sun. 

SammMrans^hy which dismembered limbs of human 
beings could be rejoined and made whole. 

Sambllmong^hy which a person could retain in his body the 
strength and energy of more than thirty elephants. 

Dikge Aehak-~hy which dogs could be kept under perfect 
control. 

Different varieties of Dikge Chlsik, the black or red varieties 
of which could be used for curing diseases and guarding against 
sinister influences of evj] persons, spirits and elephants. 

Dikge Angosi^y the aid of which a person could keep his 
body perfectly dry in water or a shower of rain. 

Dikge Gadslo^hy means of which a p«son could walk 
through heavy rain without getting drenched by rain-water. 

Different varieties of Dikge Jakriting—ths red variety of 
which could cause persons of different natures and of opposite 
sexes to become good friends. 

Tahsatjong Gisint-^ creeper wnth jet-black tuberous roots, 
a potent strength-giver and blood purifier. 
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Dikgi Wdshare—by which a person could see in the dark¬ 
ness of night as in the light of day. 

Sa/!}dilma (bohenia a/tguirui)-^ spotted creeper, which could 
be used in creating illusions of sight and sound. 

Dikge Rasln^zn extremely aromaUc herb, which could be 
used to placate wild animals. 

Besides the array of names cursorily cited above, there were 
many herbs, plants and creepers of great potency in this garden 
on the Bost. Some of these herbs, plants and creepers, either by 
themselves or in proportionate combination with other 
ingredients, could be used to make human beings and things 
invisible, to make very light things heavy and very heavy objects 
light as feather, to inercasc quantities of wealth and other things, 
to decrease quantities of things or make them disappear 
altogether, to magnify very small things and render small things 
huge, to aid persons to discover hidden things and to understand 
visions, previsions, premonitions and dreams, to secure the death 
of any person from a distance, to enable one to travel In any of 
the fourteen worlds at will, and so on. The Queen alone knew all 
the strange and infallible virtues of all the herbs, plants, creepers 
and trees growing luxunantly in this mysterious garden. 

On the third day of Delong's stay, the Queen gave him a 
dried root and said : 

'Take this root with you and snifl it whenever you feel the 
suffocating effect of the poisonous smell of certain harmful herbs 
and plants. Come, let us go to the garden on the 'West. 

They entered into the harbarium through a narrow opening 
in the rocks which was kept blocked by a heavy flat stone. This 
garden was full of different varieties of herbs, plaota, creepers and 
shrubs. Some of these possessed poison and acid of extraordinaiy 
potency. The most powerful of all tbe poisonous herbs and plants 
in this garden was called Mahadebni Sambisi or MohaniU>kanio~- 
thc very smell of which was enough to kill human beings and 
animals. No person could touch it and live; neither could any 
living thing breathe air in its vicini^ and live. The smell of it 
alone was enough to choke any living thing to death. 

The Queen sow showed Delong innumerable herbs and 
plants in this garden on (he West and explained to him what 
latent power each contained. Tbe following were some of the 
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herbs and plants in this place with which Delong became 
acQuaidted. 

DiiTerent varieties ot Dikge dm—one variety of which was 
so strong that a handful of Its powder thrown into a river could 
kill all the water animals in it over a long stretch. 

Different varieties of Dikffe Skal, Diknc Waknie Bisi and 
the roots of which could be ground into power and 
used to poison human beings and all sorts of animals. 

Different varieties of Tinsiras or /a/rrirc/nrs^^lsonous 
cactuses, poisonous arums (colocasia indica), yams {{liscosea)» 
poisonous tuberous creepers and small plants baring poisonous 
grains were also growing there. The red variety of Tinsiras was 
of such potency that its juice could melt steel and turn it into gold. 

Dikge Chlpubisl —a poisonous herb which was as fatal as 
the venom of the most d^dly snake. , 

Dikge Slkdep. Dikge Kltore and Dikge poisonous 

plants, by means of which persons and animals could be deprived 
of life at once. 

There sverc numberless species of herbs, plants, creepers and 
shrubs in both the gardens which the good Oucen did not disclose 
to Delong. However, she did call his attention to an age-old 
tree on the top of the hillock. The branches of this hoary tree 
were laden with various orchids, bearing flowers of all known 
colours in the world. Some of them bloomed all the year round, 
while others lasted only six to nine months in an year. 

Delong remained with the Queen of Plants for many days 
more. life was aweet and delightful in this blessed abode; for 
he could safety cast off his mind every earthly care and worry. 
He had already mastered some of tbe secrets of the herbs and 
plants. . But as the Queen deemed him yet unfit to receive 
exhaustive knowledge of all the herts, plants, creepers and 
shrubs in her gardens, she wisely withheld some of them from 
his sight. But even those which bad been disclosed to him, 
Delong found extremely wonderful and fascinating. There was 
no cooking of food by fire in the abode of the Queen. All kinds 
of cooking and boili^ were done by means of the heat of tbe 
sun. which could be stored and used even on cloudy days. 

After days had run into weeks and weeks into months. 
Delong fell somewhat homesick. The Queen discerned his feel¬ 
ings, but prevailed upon him to remain for some days more. 
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To keep his mind occupied in the study of the secrets of the 
herbs and idants, she revealed to him the nature of some rude 
herbs well However, when the thunder began to rumble, when 
lightning illuminaied the sky and the earth with brief brilliance 
and when the clouds chang^ from mere white fleeces into dark 
massive blankets Delong was definitely reminded that the rains 
were coimng and that it was time for him to help his paicnis at 
home in the imponant task of weeding out the }hum-Kiieii fields. 

By again reading his feelings aright, the Queen knew that 
Delong's yearning for home was very great. So she decided not 
W detain him any longer, Indeed, she commanded her maid 
servant to fill up the youngruan*s leather bag with the roots and 
seeds of various herbu, plants, creepers, and other species of 
flora, poisonous and nompoisonous. Giving Delong the bag thus 
filled to the brim with roots and seeds, the Queen most gently 
bade him return home. She advised him to gmw the roots and 
the seed s in a garden specially prepared by himself. Just as he 
was about to start out on his homeward journey, the benevolent 
Queen gave Delong a root of the rarest kind of Dikze Kamo! by 
the aid of which he could easily find his way back to his native 
village by the shortest possible route. 

Delong’s parents, who had been overcome with grief at his 
delay in returning from the mysterious forest, were ecstatically 
delisted to get him back. They shrewdly noticed the leather bag 
which he brought with him. but had no means of discerning whet 
it contained. 

Tho next morning Delong disappeared into the forest with 
his leather bag, a efflo and a hoc. But he did not disclose to 
anyone what his purpose was. In the forest he cleared a site, 
divided it into two equal plots, carefully sorted his p»«iouj roots 
and seeds and planted them carefully in the soiJ- With bamboo 
and wooden sfike. he securely fenced his newly made garden. 
Then he quietly returned home. 

His parents and relations heckled him with questions con- 
ceming his absence in the forest for so many days. Deloog ^1 
understood thwr curiosity in respect of bis solitary excursion into 
the weird forest, and although lh«r queries were quite irksome 
to him. he did not reveal his experiences. He simply gave his 
inquirers quiet, evasive replies, not letting fall even an lota cf 
information about his memorable risit to the Cevem of the 
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Mystericus Queen of Herbs and Plants. Hft was delighted to find 
that the garden was flourishing day after day. 

In the oufse of lime, Debng proved n blessing to the people. 
Besides helping his own parents in their planting and culiivutlng, 
he assisted his fellow-villagers by means of herbs unci plants oi 
which he alone had full knowledge. By intelligent and judicious 
application of these, he cured all sorts of diseases. He even used 
some of his most harmless herbs and plants to counteract the 
most deadly poisons, and thus T\d his friends of the most acute 
diseases. &e long he was known throughout the length and 
breadth of the country as a great physician. Yet. foe his splendid 
services. Deloog would take no reward from the sick and the 
afflicted whom be had healed. So people loved and respected 
him as a genuine philanthropist. 

Though he had many occasions to do so. Delong never 
married. As a self-respecting bachelor, he lived indifferent to 
pleasure and pain, happiness and misery. He spent uU his time 
and energy in the cultivation of his beloved herbs and plants, and 
soon becume a renowned herbalist. 

Now, Delong had a faithful friend, named Neuroc to whom 
alone he decided to impart his kaowledge of herbs and plants. 
Neurot. a manled and worldly man admired the saintly character 
end blameless ways of his beloved friend, Delong. The latter 
entrusted his garden of herbs and plants to Neurot and caused 
him to become intensely interested in them. He also was Delong's 
confidant coaceming his visit to the hillock of the Queen of Herbs 
and Plartis. Naturally, Neurot became interested in this wonder¬ 
ful place and earnestly entreated his friend to take him to the 
remarkable hillock and introduce him to the mysterious Queen. 
Delong agreed. 

Three years bad by then elapsed since Delong's first 
acquaintaoce with the cbaiming owner of the hillock; so he felt 
supremely happy at the thought of a second visit to her delightful 
abode. By means of the same rare root which the good Queen 
had given him on bis previous visit. Elelong was able with little 
difficulty to find his way to the valley wherein stood the majestic, 
hillock. 

The Queen of Herbs and PUmis. b^olding Delong approach¬ 
ing her dwelling with a straager despatched her maid-servant with 
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a message to him. The latter addressed Delong in the following 
words : 

“You arc bringing a friend with you- As he is married and 
encumbered with worldly intercsis, he cannot by any means 
ascend Che hillock to the abode of the Queen of Herbs and 
Plants, You must leave him where he is and come alone. He 
will have to find his way back by himself. Give him the 
pathfinder, the root which was given previously to you and be 
will find bis way homo without difficulty. Don’t you know that 
this hillock is charmed ? No defiled person can ever ascend it.” 

Neufot too heard the maid-servant’s address with manifest 
disappointment. Delong conveyed to him bis great sorrow at this 
unexpected turn of events- But the Queen’s message was definite 
and final. Advising Neurot to be of good cheer and to be true 
to him, Delong gave him the pathfinder, fondly embraced him 
and ascended the hillock alone. Disappointed Neurot reiuroed 
home in great sorrow. 

Many years passed, and, as Elelong did not return to his 
native village, Neurot could not resist the temptation to go into 
the forest himself in search of the charmed hillock. He eventually 
reached the fringe of what he clearly remembered to be the valley, 
ill the midst of which had stood the grand, majestic hillock. But 
jc was now nowhere in sight. Neurot debated the absence of the 
wonderful hillock with himself. Had it, perhaps, been removed 
by some unknown power, inhabitants and all, to some distant 
place beyond human ken? Had it been rendered invisible to 
sin-siained mortal eyes in order that human beings might not 
further harm themselves by the possession of the knowledge o? 
race and secret things which the hillock contained? For, by 
sinister and clever application of the occult powers which the 
exclusive knowledge of the secrets preserved in the sanctuary on 
the hillock would bestow on him, an unscrupulous person, could 
make himsdf master of the whole world, 

What little knowledge <rf the latent virtues of herbs and 
plants the Achik people now possess, has been handed down from 
generadoa to generation since the days of Neurot. 

^Tcld by Srlmati Nogd Shangma Rangmuthu 
at Village Senabor (near Kamrup-Khetri), 
DistriCT Kawup. 


DARAN AND OPSORA 


A poor, healthy and honest peasant youth, oamed Darar. 
once went up a clear hill*stream, known ns Chibok/ in Achik 
Asong, angling for fruh*water Q$!i. called na/ironj!s (/nahsvfr), 
After the last rains of the year, the stream was fresh, dear and 
pure because its source originated in the block adaroantioe rocks 
of Mcminram As this sparkling stream sallies forth into 

its rocky and stony channel ^wnhill before falling into the 
Simssng River, it forms beautiful falls and cascades here and 
there and deep blue pools among the immense jagged rocks. 
One of the highest falls of this stream is known and CM&ok Dora’' 
and is located on the western portion of the village*land of 
Dingrang-Bawegirl in Achik Asong. The pools contain thousands 
of fish of great variety. 

As Daran angled up the stream alone wading in the beautiful 
pools flanked on both sides by tails primitive trees, he felt 
unusually happy and buoyant His whole being was absorbed in 
tbe magoifleent glory ood grandeur surrounding him. lo the lofty 
trees that grew on the slopes by the streaau, birds of brilliant 
colours flitted merrily singing their joyful songs, squirrels bleeped 
out signals of bashful fear and large groups of huluk apes hila¬ 
riously chanted their famous war-cries. In the stream itself the 
bright fishes darted enchautingly here and there between rocks 
and stones, seeking to conceal themselves in any nook or cranny 
they could find. But Darao was more anxious to enjoy the 
wood-land beauty than to catch many flsh. 

Directly above, the bright autumn $im was shining in all 
its glory. The sky itself was a turquoise blue. The aftermath of 
tbe year's rainy season was in evidence everywhere—in tbe bright 
plumage of the jungle fowls os they whirred overhead and in the 
rumble motion of the busy tailed squirrels as they leaped adroitly 
from tree to tree. Daran felt it, too, as he went up and up the 
precariously perched rocks and leaped lightly from stone to stone 
along the channel of the stream- He carried with him his dao. 
rod and line and a string of moderate-sized fish held together 
by a slit of bamboo. 

At Che upper stages of the stream, above tbe aforementioned 
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faU$> bowered with gigaotic trees, which were intertwioed and 
rigged up with small-leafcd creepers and verdant vines, as a wide 
dear pool situated among the adamantine rocks. The water of 
thU pool was dark blue which connoted great depth. Out of 
it jutted sharp rocks, black and grey in colour. Damn stood still 
to gaze contentedly at this beautiful pool and its rock banks. 
HU soul was simply intoxicated by the entrancing grandeur of the 
place. The tall trees, the fresh creepers, the green wild ferns were 
all clearly reflected in the still waters ot the pool. In the water 
itself thousands of bright, nimble hsh darted here and there in 
sheer blissfulness. Above, the birds sang sweetly. Such birds, 
such songs, such verdure, such scenery, such beauty I The young 
man's heart almost split with happiness at the loveliness he 
experienced and understood. The pool seemed a fitting abode 
of fairies, nymphs and naiads. Daran seated himself on one 
the many rocks and contemplated the peacefulness of the scene. 

As he sat absorbed in thought. Daran suddenly became 
aware of the presence of another. He lifted his eyes to the 
opposite side of tbe pool and was utonished at what he beheld— 
a feminine figure of extraordinary beauty. Tbe young man was 
struck dumb. He could neither speak nor move. All he could 
do was to gaze in rapture at the charming girl on the opposite 
bonk. Who is she 7 Where has she ceme from 7 Has she come 
from a nearby village? These are the questions that puzzled 
him. There was no village or habitation within miles of that 
place. He was well aware of that. He knew that the pool was 
hi the most sequestered place in tbe whole laud of Ach^ Asong. 
Then who was she and from where did she come 7 Daran knew 
not the answer. All he could do was to watch with rapture the 
charming, bewitching maiden who was unaware of bis presence. 
As he gazed at her tbe fair damsel attired in snow-white garments 
slowly disrobed, poised on a sharp rock, and suddenly dived into 
the water with exquisite gracefulness. She swam with ease in the 
«ool po^. as her tender arms and Legs moved with perfect harmony. 

This damsel was one of tbe celestial personages known as 
Opsoraf* Her name was Juge Balje, and her abode was in the 
ethereal regions. She could move through the air. She could 
make herself visible or invisible to human beings at will. As 
she swam sprightly around the delightful pool, she became con¬ 
scious of the presence of a human being, but this did not seem 
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to affect her. She conUoTJcd to swim and dive and float io sheer 
obLvion of everything except the cool crystal water in which she 
bathed so &eeiy. 

Daran grimly determined to get acquainted with this 
enchanting girl. He decided to hide her snow*while garments. 
For this purpose he began to climb with thuniping heart to 
the place where her clothes lay. Crawling on his stomach he 
made his way quietly to his destination. His breath came 
heavily; his heart beat wildly. Conscience reproved him for his 
ungcnllcmunly behaviour; but he threw caution to the winds in 
order to get in touch with the irresistible creature. After what 
seemed to him like eons of time, he finally reached the place and 
snatched the girl’s clothes. No sooner had he done this, than he 
heard a wild shriek from the pool. In a moment the girl was on 
the shore, clawing at him in a frantic effort to get back her 
garments, and crying out in rage at the youth’s bad behaviour. 
The more angry she grew, the more beautiful she appeared to 
Daran. He smiled as she clawed and struck and scratched him. 
Her touch, however painful, was a balm to the pungs of his soul. 
He continued to hold the garments firmly behind him. 

Realising the futility of her efforts, the damsel finally com¬ 
posed herself and asked with celestial calmness : 

“What is the meaning of this? What do you want?’* 

Daran smiled and answered gently : *'Your beauty has 
bewitched me. Give me but a plain promise that you will marry 
me. Tell me who you are and where you reside. Who are your 
relations? What set or clan do you belong to?’* 

With gentleness the damsel replied : '‘Marry you I will. 
I am one of the grand daughters of the Saka Misi Saljong. the 
ruler of the ethereal re^ons." 

Daran promptly gave her back her clothes. They plighted 
their troth to each other. The irretrievable step had been taken; 
there could be no retracing now. Daran had committed himself: 
but he was supremely contented over the success of his venture. 
The celestial damsel then gave her fiance a white scarf and 
requested him to wear it constantly ; for it endowed him with the 
power of floating above the ground and moving through the air 
on the manes of the wind just as she herself could. 

The two lovers then wandered about the clouds. The 
damsel had made her lover invisible to the sight of mankind. 
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She, too, gave him some sweet*globutes to satisfy his hunger and 
thirst, but as Darao felt Unle craviog for earthly food and dhxik 
while he was in her celestial presence, he had little use of the 
dainty pills. He felt a happiness which he had never before 
known. Earthly delights and carnal desires vanished. Physical 
wants and ailments were no more. True, the fair damsel could 
in a moment produce him money, cloth, iewels. precious stones 
and many other worldly riches; but he felt so use for these 
baubles. He found the happiness he wanted most in her celestial 
company. At night he felt himself sleeping os a sap^iire bed 
in her mansion. Where this mansion was, he did not care to 
know. AU material and earthly cares and anxiety had left him. 
He now experienced only supreme hapfXQess and peacefulness. 

Shortly after this, tbe damsel and Daran were formally 
married. They never tasted the joys of life on a carnal plane 
as mortal beings do. Instead, their delights were on a higher 
spiritual levd. Daran's bliss came from being simply in her 
celestial company. In this was his ecstasy of hap^ness. For full 
seven years the two dwdt together in great peace and joy. 

A^r this period of time had elapsed, the young mao felt 
a great longing to see his own mother, father, brothers and 
sisters once mm^. So, he asked his celestial spouse to permit 
him to return to his native land. Ko sooner had be expressed 
this desire, than he felt himself being wafted earthward in her 
benign presence. In a moment he found oq die threshold 

of his parent’s house. 

‘How long are you going to stay here?” tbe celestial 
damsel inquired in a whisp^. 

“As long as I like,” reidied Daran, “but not more than three 
years at the most.” 

‘Then I shall ccane to take you to our celesUal home at tbe 
end ctf that period of tim^” concluded his spouse, just before 
vanishing bto thin air instantaneously. Her departore was so 
sudden that Daran simply stood and looked at the spot from 
whkh she had so unexpectedly disappeared. He was ^1 stand* 
ing there, wrapt in thought, when Ids mother espied him and 
cried out bewildered : 

“Am I dreaming? Is not this my son, my darling E>arao. 
whom I have thought dead ?” 

She called her husband and children to come and see tbe 
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appdritioa. The voice of his mother aroused Daran from his 
reverie. Soon Daian was surrounded by his unbelieving parents 
and brothers and sisters. They al] addressed him at the same 
lime in sheer joy at finding him ooce mote. Above the rest he 
heard the familiar musical voice of his younger sister. 
exclaiouRg : 

“Brother, brother, where have you been so long? V/e've 
bean shedding tears for you for these long years.*' 

Daren come to himself. He looked with delight on his 
mother, father, brothers and sisters, and recogni 2 ed them uU 
perfectly. But he was tongue-tied. AJJ be could manage to 
mutter out was : 

“Let me go alone into the house and weep away my 
perplexities for a while.*' 

Knowing by sense of touch that her son had really returned 
in flesh and blood, the thoughtful mother kindly led him into 
the house by the hand and left him to himself for some time. To 
her and his family Daran appeared more like a supernatural 
than a human being. His voice hod changed: his demeanour was 
noble and dignified; hii whole being radiated health, strength 
and energy; his looks betrayed power and might. No one dared 
speak lightly to him. Now he was setious, thoughtful, earoest. 
taciturn and iodependeot. 

Soon Damn completely came to himself and was happy in 
finding himself surrounded once more by his fsmily and friends. 
With joy he told them of bis wonderful experiences of the past 
laven years, of his meeting and marriage with the celestial 
damsel, of the celestial region where he'had dwelt, of hU serene 
happiness and peace, bis blissful married life, of the unearthly 
beauty and power of his charming wife. They all listened to his 
narrative in pin*drop silence, His mother was sceptical. She 
concluded that her son must have fallen into a trance in a cave 
somewhere in the hills and had imagined all these wooderful 
things which be now told. So she asked him pointedly. 

“If youVe been manied for seven years, where are your 
children 7 Where is this bewitching wife of yours 7 

Daran could not answer. For the first time be realized that 
since his marriage with his spouse., all carnal desires had been 
at rest His love and marriage had been solely on a spiritual 
plane. Still he felt perfectly happy in beiog her husband. What 
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<iid It marter if he were misunderstood ? Others were not in a 
position to comprehend his experiences. Viewed from the 
earthly plane his was a meaningless talc. His listeners could not 
comprehend his narrative fuUy, since they measured it by the 
standarda of the world. So he altogether ceased tryiag to make 
himself understood. 

By and by Daran became familiar wiih those about him' 
once more. He came to realize again the love of a mother, father, 
brother and sister. He wanted to return their love and affection 
as before. He deeply appreciated the simple joys and 
sorrows, the laughter and tears, of nomal home life, even when 
viewed in the light of bis past experience of unalloyed joy and 
happiness in ^he celeaiial mansiors. He wished for some of the 
money, jewels, cloth and riches there, so chat he could help his 
Moved ones materially; but he could not obtain it without the 
help of his celestial spouse. Now he was no longer able to r^ 
himself from the ground, for his wife look back the white scarf 
she once bestowed on him the mtment she left him at the 
threshold of his parent’s home. He realised sadly, chat he was 
canhbound as before and that the celestial damsel could cause 
a ruckus, had she so willed. 

Some two years later Daran’s mother engaged a lovely 
accomplished girl to be his wife, Although the memexy of his 
former marriage was stiU fresh in his mind, the young man did 
not desist from showing affection for the earthly girl. He returned 
her furtive glances and shy smiles. Daraa soon became conscious 
of the danger he was aQowiag himself to fall into: so be mopped 
paying attenffon to her, For months he diligently kept himself 
out of her sight, He would neither notice nor speak to her. His 
mother bec^e aware of this change in her son’s bebaviaur and 
urged the girt to woo him more determinedly, accoedin^ to the 
customary practice of the race, known as A/^ Oaa She 
herself promised to silcncly exert all the influence she could 
upon her son. TTieir united efforts greatly ondenained the young 
man s resedve. Daran felt himself drifting into passive acq ue- 
sceace. His heart began to give way. JUs resistance began to give 
way, To him it seemed that the bewitching eyes' of his earthly 
wooer grew larger and larg«, and merged into a pool of dark fire 
into whidi be was inevitably being drawn. In the glow of that 
fierce fire his detenoination and oppodtiM ftcJied like wax. At 
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length be yielded completely and coDsented to the marriage his 
mother so eagerly desired. 

HU married life revived io Daran all the ^ysical and sensual 
appetite for the things of the world from which he had been so 
long free. He became a man of the world once more, delighting 
in muodane pleasures, totally forgetting the celestial delights he 
once relished. He became carthbound in more ways than one. 
SiUl he was happy in an earthly woy; and he felt that life would 
continue to bestow upon him such joy and bliss. But this was 
not to be; for at the end of the third year of his descent to the 
earth, his celestial damsel appeared to him accompanied by 
three attendants or peuries^ 

It happened one fair morning while Daran was sitting in 
front of his house with hU wife who was holding their new-boro 
baby in her arms. For a while the celestial damsel and her 
attendants simply floated about the young man and stared at him 
in wonder. E^ran raised hia eyes and beheld them. Suddenly 
bko the opening of a floodgate, there rushed upon him 
memories of the past joys he knew and cherished. His heart sank 
in disillusionment when ho realized how he had been twisted 
around an earthly woman’s finger. He reeled in hia seat as he 
realized what a fool he had been to consent to marry a human 
being. A haggard look eame into hia eyes and a bitter loathing 
of himself crept into his heart 

The sight of the damsel and her potiries was reserved lor his 
eyes alone. Daran’i earthly wife sitting with their child at his 
feet was totally unaware of the terrible crisis through which her 
husband was passing. The young man watched the face of his 
celestial spouse. He saw its look of surprise change into a sneer 
of scon. Quickly he turned aside his eyes; for he could not 
bear to meet the steady, penetrating censuring gaze of his celestial 
wife. As the full significance of what bad happened occurred to 
him. he realized that it meant the end of his life. He looked at 
hi; person and noted with disgust how greatly it had deteriorated 
since his separation from his first spouse. Ihe divine fibre bad 
gone out of him. He was going the way of all flesh. 

The celestial damsel still spt^e nothing to him. She merely 
continued to stare at him bard and long. In an instant Darar^ 
saw the events of his wht^ life. He felt be was losing his senses. 
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irapwurbable gaze of the damsel, at last cried out in des^if^ 
1 am not worthy. I am not worthy. Ah me ” 

nf k dead at the feet 

of hts earthly wife. She, being unable to see the celestial damsel 
and h« attendants, could act uoderatand why her beloved 
husband bad suddenly looked wild, muttered some words of self, 
^n^nation, and faUen down dead. She shrieked out in twrof. 
Suddenly she was surrounded by Duanes whole ftunily • but 
none of t^ c<wld give a sensible expUnadon for bis sudden 
None of them had even seen his celestial wife. The 
invisibility of the damsel and her attendantt was due lo the 
existence of mvinble colour and inaudible sound with which they 
had camouflaged themselves so successfully. Only Daren who 
w acquainted with their secrets was permitted to see and hear 
everything was shrouded in mystery. 

The villagers built a funeral pyre and cremated the body of 

^ ceremony 

^ «fter^s that they saw through the screen of smoko n 

snow-white garments appear there as the 
consumed in the flames. Oihera 

claimed that they saw nothing. 

To the end no one saw tbe real cause of the great tragedy, 
There was nothing tangible to suggest the liaison between Daian 
and the celestial damsel. The earthly wife of the deceased man 
did not live long. Soon she died of a broken heart 

Told by Srimatl l^oati Sfiangmo Kongmuthu 
at Villtige Dingrong’Ba}Vfgin. 

District Gao Hills. 



MITHDEIBESA AND JINNEE 


la olden days there was a big village, named Ronggutdugiri. 
on the top of the MoDgre Hil! in Achik Asong. Once there was 
born a child who became ao ex(ra*ordinaiy member of the 
Shangma mairi'phratry. His parents were a conscientious couple, 
comparatively well off. and always managing to keep in easy 
circumstances. He was the seventh child in the family; but all 
the six born before bim died in their infancy. Later another boy 
and girl were bom. The parents loved the trio dearly. When the 
girl egme of age» she was married to a splendid young man of 
(he Maiak matri-phratry of the trbe. She continued to be the heir 
o! the house in conformity with the matri'Uneal usage of the 
tribe. 

From his early boyhood this seventh child was very fond of 
sacrificial ceremonies and ritual performances. He would often 
Jisten with profound interest to the devotional chants and prayers, 
the wild and mystic slraios aod invocations of the Achik priests 
(0 the Unseen DMty. known as Mlihdei. More and more he 
imbibed a sacred yearning for the things of Nature and Divinity. 
Because of his outstanding interest in religicms matters, his 
parents called him Miihdelbesa, which means "'the Friend of 
the Deity.’* 

Mithdeibeaa was not subject to fierce passions. He 
eschewed the excesses of youth and turned to contemplation for 
comfort. By constant and persistent effort to think things out 
for himself, he became immersed in the world of thought and 
spirituality. He was a silent and reserved youth and soon began 
to evidence complete Indifference to the world and its ordinary 
conventioos. His mind was inquisitive and analytical. It was hia 
custom to sound the 'whys* and 'hows’ of things. At all times 
be essayed to find out the real meaning of words, their true 
connotation, their exact relation to the ideas to which they were 
applied. He ardently reasoned out everything that came within 
has ken. 

As be grew older Mithdeibesa became ever more reserved, 
solitary and contemplative. His patents were quite alarmed at 
Us unusual behaviour. So, when be reached the age twenty- 
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seven they got him matricd to a beautiful and accwnpliahed 
young woman of the Maraic ^ept. It was their secmt hope that 
the stem realities of married life would change him into a 
pracdcal man of the world. Mithdeibesa was never lacking in 
conjugal happiness; but his attention was constantly fixed on 
the mysteries of birth and death, pleasure and pain, joy and 
sorrow. Occasiraal reprimands from hie wife had litUe effect in 
making him give up his pensive mood. 

Mithdcibesa maintained that them was neither good nor bad 
in the material sense. One day he overheard a group of villagers 
animatedly miking about a recent accident. A man bad been 
burned to death ih a house. The villagers said that the fire con¬ 
sumed both the house and the man like a mighty voracious 
monster. To Mithdeibesa their remarks sounded extremely super¬ 
ficial. He would not agree with such vulgar utterances. He said : 

'Tire, as it is in itself, is neither, a foe nor a friend; it is 
neither a ferocious monster nor a docile pet, Thinking alone 
makes fire or anything else appear bad ot good." 

Mithdeibesa also had an unshakeable frith in the belief that 
ai\ unseen Force of Energy traasacendent and imiaaneDi in all 
beings, worked all around and within him. He believed that time 
and space are both infinite. In the depths of his solitude be found 
for himself the romance of iefioite space and infinite time. 

One day Mithdeibesa sew the carcass <rf a wild boar. It had 
been killed by the villagers by means of a trap, known as 
Waftd^ta or Wahsala} 

“Where is gone" he asked himself, “the terrible strength, 
energy, ferocity, the very life that was once in this huge body oi 
the wild bear 7 Is it lost or dissipated ? ** 

“No " be found the answer himself. “It has tecuraed to the 
substance out ot which it was crigmaHy formed. It has gone %o 
be what it emee bad been in qu^ty and quantity. Nothiog is 
absolutely lost: only the state of its exist^ce is changed." 

He pondered again the slain animal and remarked to 
hhnseif : “Like this wild boar we aU come into tUs world con¬ 
demned to die in some way or other. What difference does a 
few yeara make?" 

With the passing years thoughtful Mithdeibesa became more 
soUtary and sUent than ever. Often in the midst of his profound 
meditatioDS be lost sight of hlmsdf. his wife and diildreo. He 
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loved the latter loost dearly ; bat the humdrum of home life mtb 
all ita tlea galled him. His own patents had by this time died. 
And his younger brother had married and had gone away to a 
distant village to settle down. So he cootenplaCed a change. 
There was do solace in worldly lifo which to him was stale and 
unprofitable. Being a hous^oldcr himself proved a great 
impediment to his lifedong desire of devoting himself to spiritual 
things. Therefore, ho decided to leave his wife and childreo. 

Now. it was not in keeping with Mithdeibesa’s nature to 
leave his wife ood childreo is a lurch. Therefore, for full seven 
years he laboured bard with tremendous tenacity to accumulate 
enough food, cloth and other supplies to last his wife and 
children for a long time to come. When that task was completed. 
Mithdeibesa was leally ready to cut himself olT from all worldly 
affairs and human ties which he found incompatible with his 
spiritual aspirations. 

So. one night Miihdeibesa stole away from homo, penetrated 
the primitive forest on the top of the E^ra HiU,^ and remoined 
there in a cave by the side of a sparkling stream which flowed 
serenely among the adamantine rocks. He did not take many 
household effects with him.—only a loin cloth, a dao, a piece of 
flint and a bit of powdery substance obtained from the 
palmyra tree. In his new abode Mithdeibesa lived on honey, 
edible roots, wild fruit and wild vegetables. He prepared his 
raiment oat of the dned barks of trees. The beasts of the forest 
left him alone as il they rsaliaed that they had no reason to 
molest so detached a person. 

At the outset of his ascetic life, NIithdeibesa had a hard 
tussle between his inborn love for his wife and children and his 
unquenchable desire to probe into the mysteries of life and 
divinity through unbroken, serene meditation. Meanwhile his 
neighbours vainly searched for him. Not knowing bis inner feel¬ 
ings they rashly concluded that he bad probably turned mad 
or a malignant spirit hod led him out into the forest. After a time 
he was given up for lost. 

In his solitude Mithdeibesa was accustomed to look up to 
the starry heavens at night and thoughtfully contemplate the 
infinity ot space. He firmly believed in one overruling Spirit. He 
held that in reality the Universe is not a blind and meaningless 
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«Qtity, but the visible maoifestatioii of a Good. Intelligent. 
Loving Deity, known Mithdei. 

*‘0 Thou, Bver-Iiviog Spirit, who art immancnl in water, 
Hre, light, air, ether, on earth and in the starry heavens, in the 
wilderness of the worlds vinknowD. give me perfect peace of mind, 
Lead me ever forward to the fountain o{ Truth- Give me com- 
plete self-realisation in Thee.'* 

Mithdeibesa prayed thus every morning and evening. The 
gentle murmur of Che shallow stream over smooth rocks and 
stones besides him seemed to join with him in his heartfelt 
prayer. To him the unseen and the invisible in sweet nature all 
around was more real than the seen and the visible. 

Now. one evening as Mithdeibesa was about to partake of hts 
meagre evening meal, he heard a rustling sound from the nearby 
thick undergrowth, In the purple dimness of the tropical night, 
he seemed to see a shadowy. gbost-Uke Agure coming towards 
him. Soon it was clearly visible and Mithdeibesa saw tlie 
colossal figure of a hairy, wild-looking mao, He was as tall as 
the tallest trees and bis massive body was stark naked. As 
befitting a holy man. he wok a dark, heavy beard. The hair of 
his head was raven black, Mithdeibesa silently and fearlessly 
watched the massive man approach and sic d^^n beside him. 
He felt a strange feeling as ^e stranger took his place on the 
ground, 

The colossal man was the materialized figure of a benign 
Spirit, known as Jinnee.* This Spirit was one of the Immortals, 
It could make itself visible or invisible to human beings at will. 
It never willingly banned any human being, but bore kindly 
thoughts towards mankind as a whole But it loathed wicked 
persons. It could furnish money, jewels, precious stouee and 
other things of intrinsic value as well as remedies for the most 
chronic diseases, from nowhere in the twinkling of an eye. 

i^thde^a divided his food into two equal parts. The 
colossal being did not touch the meal set aside for him although 
be semed pleased with his host's generosity. He merely sat in 
silence. Mithdeibesa found him exceedingly congenial and was 
not afraid at all. He began to speak familiarly with his guest. 
On the seventh day after the advent of the ctriossal apparition. 
Mithdeibesa addressed him thus : 
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“Whoever Thou art. I embrace Tbee aa my trieod. guide aod 
protector. 1 believe that Thou art a merciful 

The colosaai appandoa returned : “1 am come to help thee. 
Not ooly can I briog theo messages and things from tbe remotest 
places in no time, but 1 can at once transfort thee invisible wher¬ 
ever thou desircst to go. I can make thee visible to thy fellowmeit 
at thy sweet will,’* 

“X would like.'* said Mithdeibesa, “while keeping myself 
invisible to see my relations and friends once more.” 

No sooner had be uttered these words tbao the Spirit bodily 
transported him to his former home. He found his wife remarried 
to another man and muttered : 

*Tt is her carnal desire that urged her to seek that husband 
or the combined creative urge of man and woman that brought 
them together. It*8 natural/’ 

He next saw that bis children were all well and happy; and 
preferred to leave them undisturbed. Then the Spirit took hint 
to the houses of all his relations and friends keeping himself 
invisible to them. They moved from one place to another in the 
twinkling of ao eye. Finally. Mithdeibesa requested his guide td 
bring him back to his own cavern r e treat. The kind Spirit did 
this and then went away. Tbe next night the colossal figure came 
again, and when Mithdeibesa whispered to him shyly that he 
was feeling quite famished. Jiauee brought him in a mosieot tbe 
choicest fruits, some of which were out of season. 

Now, one day three men from Mitbdeibasa’s village who had 
gme into lonely feveet in search of honey and bee-wax. 
incidentally arrived at the entrance of his hermitage. They had 
brought aith them co^hg utensils and provisions to last them 
several days, and were about to encamp at that place when they 
beheld Mithdeibesa sitting calmly and thoughtfully in tbe cave. 
Tbe vUlagers readily identified him in spite of the fact that bis 
life of asceticism bad made him look more like a supematura] 
than a human beiog. At first the vUlagiers were afraid to approach 
him because they imagined that he mi gh t be offended by their 
inadvertent intrusion upon his solitude. But Mithdeibesa. with 
a charming smile and a heartening gesture, bade them enter. 
Ahhou^. an anchOTite. Mithdeibesa was not n misanthit^ist 

With his usual graciousneas. Mithdeibesa persuaded the 
villagers to lodge with him for tbe night. He told them about 
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the bemgD Jinnee and bade them sot to be fiigbtesed when he 
appeared. The villagers listened to Mithdeibesa*s words with 
rapt attention and deference. They felt bis personality, power 
and presence ; and consented to stay with him for the sight 
Mithdeibesa told his friends not to bother about preparing 
any evening meal. He said : 

“You wiD have plenty of food to eat when Jinnee comes.” 
As the shades of evening were gently descending, the 
villagers heard a rustling sound coming towards the cave, they 
looked up and saw the majestic colossal figures with a bright 
halo of light around bis head. At the sight they were profoundly 
impressed, and, in spite of themselves, terrified. Mithdeibesa 
kindly bade them be quiet and assured them that no harm would 
come to them. Then he introduced them to the colossal figure. 
After a few moments Mithdeibesa begged Jinnee to procure 
some food for his guests. As soon as be finished speaking, the 
ground was covered with choicest fruits. The group then partook 
of the delicious fare until they were all satiated. After that the 
villagers lay down to sleep in a beautiful glade just outside the 
cave. About midnight the group of travellers was suddenly 
awakened by Mithdeibesa*s sonorous voice. He was discussing 
the things erf eternity with Jinnee. The villagers pretended that 
they were fast asleep; but in reality they were carefully listening 
to the conversations of the two in the cave. They paid the 
greatest attention to what was being said; but they could Dot 
comprehend the discourse coming from the cave. At last the 
villagers concluded that Mithdeibesa and Jinnee were talking of 
such mysterious things of which they had no inkling at all. 

As they continued their discussion on ultimate realities, 
Mithdeibesa felt a great change taking place within himself. 
Petty selfish aims slipped fixn him. He felt as if his yearning 
soul was about to reach the Infinite. He clearly realized that his 
body was but a particle of dust in the self^ling Whole. He 
asked Jinnee : 

“Are there other people who have forsaken home, wife and 
children in search ot Truth as I have done?*’ 

“Yes,” answCTed the Spirit, “there are such men.’* 

“Where do they dwell and what do they do?” continued 
Mithdeibesa. 

“They live in the wonderful solitary caves in the great 
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Chuma Mouniains.* the Mother of the Heighfs. Tliey have ever 
been siruggliog to discover for themselves their eternal selves la 
reJaiioo to the Great Ecernal Truth.” 

“Ah. I would like to /otn them there,” exclaimed 
Mithdeibesa. 

No sooner had he finished the last word of this spontaneous 
outburst than Mithdeibesa and the Spirit were no more. The 
former had at last attained his culminating apotheosis. 

T^ie villagers got up aud lighted a fire. Mlthdeibcsa and 
Jinnee were nowhere to be seen. They had no idea wbero they 
had gone i but to them Mithdeibesa appeared greater in bis 
disappurance than in his actual presence. So, when dawn came, 
the three vdlagers took their simple repast and hurried back to 
their native viUage, Ihens they related to their fellowmcn a» 
the wonderful things they had witnessed and heard in the cavero- 
cus ttimt on the Dura Hill in Acbik Asong. 

—Told by Gonssin Sfianssnm Ronsmuihu, Nokma 
a Dlnaminggirl. Caro HiVs. 


DAMPO 


Among the Achiks in Achlk Asong in the oldeo days, there 
lived a rich Qiieftam. named D&mpo. Although, according to 
the tribal custom, be was allowed to marry as many wives as be 
wished, be was perfectly satisfied with only one wife whom be 
dearly loved. He had only two children, a daughter and a son. 
But he had many servants and much property including vest 
fields of arable land and bouses. He also possessed several 
hundred heads of cattle and various domestic animals. 

Dampo bod a weird ^ft whereby he could understand the 
conversations of animals, birds and insects. However, this gift 
could cause his immediate death the moment he divulged its 
power to anyone. Dampo was well aware of this fatal fact. 

One night as he lay awake in bed beside hia wife, he 
overheard the following conversation between an asa and a 
bullock. The ass said : 

**It is a pity to see you always toiling for our master. Listen 
to me; and I will tell you how you can free yourself from this 
perpetual drudgery.” 

The bullock replied : 

‘T am really grateful to you. Fray tell me how it can be 
done, my friend.” 

”lf you would like to keep from work tommorrow.” con¬ 
tinued Che ass. "pretend that you are sick. Do ivct eat the fodder 
that is oflered you in the morning. Droop your ears; let gluey 
mucus trickle through your nostrils; and remain dolefully look¬ 
ing down at the ground when the servants come take you off to 
be yoked to a plough.” 

The bullock assured the ass that be would readily fcdlow 
this advice. 

Dampo, still listening, condemned in his own mind the cun* 
ring ass for bis downright trickery; but he laughed aloud when be 
thought of the beast’s resourcefulness. His wife promptly wanted 
to know the reason for his sudden outburst To deceive her 
Dampo answered that he was merely laughing is bis sleep. His 
wife remained quiet hut was not convinced by his reply. 

Eariy next morning Dampo aroused his slants and ordered 
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them to give some provender to the bullocks ; and, before taking 
ibem to the plough, to carefully ascertain whether or not any one 
of them as ill. Presently, one of the servants came to him wi^ 
the report that one of the bullocks was seriously sick. Dampo 
answered that the ploughing could not be stopped on that 
account; but that the a&s should bo harnessed to the plough with 
one of the bullocks in lieu of the sick one. 

The servant yoked the ass to the plough along with a bullock 
in place of the one which was left behind as sick. It was precisely 
the same ass which on tbc previous night bad advised the bullock 
to play sick. He was now cu^t in a trap of his own making. 
Dampo laughed heartily to himself when he saw the ass yoked 
to the plough. The ordeal of dcag^ng the heavy plough all day 
long in the swdiering beat of the summer was very trying for 
the tricked ass. His mental agony was greater when he 
realized that hU companion, the bullock, was serenely tethered 
beneath the leafy boughs of a tree in a rich green pasture nearby 
and that all he had to do for the greater portion of the day was 
to munch rich, soft grass to his heart’s content. 

Tliac night while Dampo was in bed again, he overheard 
another tece-a«cete between the same ass and the same bullock. 
The chastened ass now counselled the grateful buQock in the 
following strain. 

*'My dear companioD, today 1 beard our master c«der one 
of his servants to cut off your head, if tomorrow morning you are 
not well. He bdieves (hat you dre reaUy ill. Onr master and his 
servants are great beef>enters. you know. BeMeve my good 
friend, you will be decapitated widi a big day. if you are not in 
good health by tomorrow. So. if yon want to Hve. eat your pro- 
vender greedily in the mcmisg; appear strong and sound when 
the servants come to taVft you to the plough; be brisk; arise and 
go with them at once. Only by so doing will your life be 
spared.” 

The credulous bullock consented to f<41ow this wise 
admoniti<a. 

Dampo. thinking agmn of the strategy of the clever ass. 
could not check laughter which overcame him. He guffawed 
unrestrainedly until bis sides ached. His wife looked askance at 
this second nightly outburst of mirth. Her curiosity and snspidon 
wete aroused to a high pitch. She asked peevishly: 
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Pampo. again you ara laughing. What is the meau- 
iflg of it? Do you sac somathing funny about me to ma)re you 
laugh $0 ? What are you thinking about ? You are biding some- 
thiog from me. something which I ought to know. Tell me 
immediately what it is.” 

Dampo. however, remained stoically quiet; for he remem¬ 
bered the fate which would foUow the re^aticm of his wonderful 
gift of understauding the conversadoos of beasts, birds and 
insects. Even though his wife continually pressed him with 
questions, he would not open his mouth. But his wife was not Vo 
be put oft so easily. For three full months she daily and con¬ 
stantly nagged him on the score of his downright perverseness. 
Ac last she cried out: 

“Your confidence in me is a farce. Your love for me is a 
pretence, Vou would have Cold me long ago the reason why you 
twice laughed at night had you respected me as your dutiful 
wife.” 

Now Dampo. being an upright, generous, and loyal penon. 
loved his wife dearly. He also loved life and ah the good things 
of the world. He did not want to jeopardize his own existence by 
making known his unusual But he could not dangle for 
long on the horns of this dilemma. So. in a moment of vaxation. 
he said to his wife : 

“Ah right. I will reveal my secret and die. I^pare my last 
meal tomorrow morning according to the best of your culinary 
skill. After eating, I will teU you the se^et you desire so much 
to know; then I shah die.” 

His wife took lightly the implication of death in Dampens 
words. Not so his favourite dog, named Jomi. who had heard 
bis master's soleom pledge In Ids heart this faithful hound 
soundly cursed his imporcunate mistiess and deeply lamented the 
prospect of his master's death. 

Early next morning the dog lay modoDless in front ctf the 
house with his jaw resting on the ground and his eyes cast down 
sadly. He would neither eat nor drink that mcming. .Fresenily 
the biggest russet-coloured kvdly cock of the farm came rushing 
by in pursuit of his favourite hen. The hen in trying to avoid 
the cock, ran with a cackle over the crouching body of the dog, 
inadvertently planted one of her feet on his nose, and suddenly 
aroused him from his ceverie. The cock. foUowIog close behind. 
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pitted iiis body against the dog. Thi dog snarled at the ofTender.. 
saying : 

"You dama boisterous cock. You dirty scoundrel! What 
are you running about so wildly? Have you no heart to fed 
for our master who is about to die, you filthy fowl ?” 

The cock stopped short, flared up pugnaciously, and reiuracd 
bitterly: 

“You scummy cur! You rabid hound, I won’t stand your 
dirty language. Ill run about when and where 1 please. What's 
this talk about our master's death 7 You mongrel ? ” 

The dog answered angrily. ‘You poor numskull I You 
thick blockhead t You always were a needle in matters human.’* 

To which the eock replied with equal venom : 

“You choleric cur ( You dyspepctic dog. Yqu simply 
wallow in the delight of pouring out unjust tirades on my 
wretched head. You don't even know what you’re talking about, 
Yonder, J see our master in sound health. How will he die ? Is , 
he going to commit suicide 7 You arc a brazen liar, if you 
refuse to tell mo why he is going to die.” 

The dog seeing that nothing good could come from such 
tirades, changed bis tactics. He ignored the cock's insults, com* 
posed himself, assumed a softer and kindler mien, and said : 

'‘Yesterday, I heard our master tell his wife that he would 
reveal a secret to her this morning and die. I have no idea what 
the secret is. But be will surely die, if he tells it Now, have 
you no heart to feel for him? Shall we not be helpless, if 
he dies.” 

The cock did not react very favourably to this calm speech^ 
Instead he jumped about angrily, glared at the mournful dog. 
and sputtered in a tcae savouring of hauteur : 

“What kind of a man is our master anyhow 7 He must be 
a jelly'fisb to allow himself to be coaxed into death by the 
impotinence of a woman. Indeed, be must be a despic^le weak¬ 
ling to be so overruled by a wotnao- I myself have thirty or 
forty bens as my wives; and I keep them all under perfect 
codooI. They are happy and contented. You see me the epitmne 
of happiness. And our master, being a man. cannot control one 
measly woman. What kind of a man is he, I repeat 7 Shameful, 
disgraceful, obnoxious. Were 1 he. 1 would have made bv fully 
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aware of the fact that it is none of her bu^ess to pry toco 
afiaiis which do oot concern her in the least 

"And furthennore, my proud cur, don’t fancy that I am to 
be fredy insulted by a mere, lasy brute like you. Humph. All 
you ever do is to flaunt around our master in order fo flU your 
beastly stcqnach. But away with me to my darling hens. 
Heigh ho 1” 

So saying, (be ever cheerful and never much worried cock, 
strutted away and once more mernJy began to pursue his fat 
fleeing ben. The deflated dog merely stretched out hzs forepawi, 
buried his head between them, and growled to himsdf : 

“That impertinent cock is right in not appreciating our 
master’s sad plight It is all the result of bis allowing himself to 
be ruled by a woman. Indeed, the good man ought not to allow 
himself to be tormented by his wife's importunities- He ought 
not pennit himself to be so henpecked. A sound slap or two from 
him would perhaps have silenced her.” 

Dolefully the distuibed dog tried to disperse from his 
anxious mind all melancholic thoughts cooceroing his mast^’s 
impending death. 

Now, Dampo himself clearly oveAeard every word of the 
bitter squabble between his pet dog and the cock. He began to 
reflect on his own behaviour. 

"What a contemptible man I must appear to be.” he mused 
thoughtfully, "when even a cock can thus run me down.” 

He resolved to give his wife the thrashing she righ tly 
deserved. 

X4fe was now astir on his fann. The sun was already shed- 
ding its bright rays upon his fruitful fields. Ths sight restored 
him to his wonted frame of mind. He walked into the boose witlt 
light steps. When his wife eventually put before him all sorts 
of delicacies, the best of rice and cuny, and so oo, be appeared 
needlessly cantankerous and perverse in his language towa^ her. 
The po^ woman little divined that her husband had now become 
a dominant master ctf the house. DulifuUy she dished out the 
delicaciM to in the comfOTting hope that sottt she would be 
told the muchdonged-for secret 

Dampo oa tda part, silently consumed the luscious food. 
When he bad finished the delightful repast he lounged lazily on 
a cushion Idsnrdy chewing some fragrantly spked betd pan. 

. 5 
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Thee, wiih the air of a lordly luocarcb, he reached for hU bubble* 
bubble, and languidly watched through the skeins ot smoke his 
busy wife cleafiog away the remains of the feast. Inwardly he 
laughed quietly to hims^. 

Presently his wife sat down beside him, chewed some spiced 
betel pan and boldly demanded that the secret be told her. 
Darapo quizzically smiled and sternly warned her to be silent, 
clearly intimating that it was not hw business to meddle with 
Lis secrets. His idea was to convince her by degrees how com¬ 
pletely changed he now was in his attitude towards her. 

The duped wife, thereupon, began one of her accustomed 
taotrums, reproaching him bitterly; and accusing liim of breach 
of promise. To drive home his warning, Dampo suddenly 8too<l 
up, caught hold of his wife’s tressess, and thrashed her thoroughly 
until her aggressive spirit was fully curbed. With pain and 
mortificaiion at her disgrace, Dampo’s subdued spouse solemnly 
promised not to ask him any more questions regarding his 
secret. 

In course of the time both the wife and husband became 
perfectly reconciled. They lived happily for many more years 
io unbre^en prosperity and undisturbed peace. 

—Totd by Suban Mwak Azim at Village Chandrakuna, 

?.S. Htdua^ai, ^siria Mymensing. East Bengal. 


SAORA SPORA AND THE MERMAID QUEEN 


In andent days wbeo the Achlks we» settling ia Asong 
Kamekhya Cbiga Giifonggi.^ there lived among them a toan 
named Saora Spora. One day as he strdled about in the jungle, 
he came upon a beautihil Mennaid Oueec who was plucking and 
eating Che namikron fruit^ on the banlts of the Songdu River. 
Here the noted river was banked with tall massive boulders in 
those days. 

Soara Spora boldly advanced to the beautiful mennaid and 
sei 2 cd her by the wrist. She fought shy of him and tried to 
conceal her face with her hands and hair, though, in truth, she 
was not in the least afraid of the newcomer. In her struggle she 
managed to keep her long flowing tresses from becoming tangled 
in the branches of the nearby trees. Saora fell in love with the 
bewitching creature who reciprocated his love. 

The Mennaid Queen took Saora Spora to her deep wat»y 
cavern under the massive rocks on the banks of the river. Id her 
company, the man could walk under water just as if he were on 
dry land. Not a drop of water entered his nostrils, cars or mouth. 
His body was not wet and he did not feel the slightest cold- Tbt 
mermaid bestowed on him the power of feeling perfectly at ease 
beneath water. 

When the happy pair reached the underwater caverns, the 
man was ®ven a big, live turde to sit on. All the cavems were 
decorated with precious stones. The myriad piebald Ashes 
flitting here and there regarded the newcomer with indifference. 
They did not fear him at all. 

The Mermaid Queen cow gave directions to all her swanfes 
that preparations should be made tor an elaborate marriages 
festival. She proclaimed tiiat she and her consort would be 
wedded with due form aod ceremony. 

Saora Spora enjoyed to the full all the w<mders and a^vities 
which be wknessed m this underwater domain. He was regarded 
as lord and master by all the water animals there, such a$. 
alligators, crocodiles, and the big slimy water*serpents, known 
as stingfcraes/ turtles and Ashes. As servants d the,Mermaid 
Queen, they were at his beck and call. 
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The marriage ceremony was ultimately celebrated with pomp 
and psgeaotry- Tbe grand festival lasted for full forty days and 
forty nights, 'ntroughout the whole proceedings it rained 
mcessanlly on the teiresiial surface. The rain was accompanied 
by hail and storm. At times lightning dazzled the world and 
thunder roared over the whole sur&fco of the earth. The winds 
howled mightily aad the rivers, streams and brooks became 
turbulent, overllowiiig their banks in their great wrath. Up and 
down the surging rivers Saora Sporu aod his MermakJ Oueen 
rode in bridal procession in a bejetvelled pbaeioo drawn by huge 
aquatic snakes. They were attended by a retinue of mermaids, 
water-wi^ts and countless water animals. Siren music pervaded 
the air and water throughout the procession in romantic cadence. 
The whe^ under«waur world of that particulai: area was in a 
QtarveUoua mood. 

Saora Spora and his Mermaid Queen mutually cemented a 
matrimonial contraci by which the human race and members of 
the aquatic beings, mermaids and mermaas. could be wedded at 
will in future. Although he retained all his human charactcrisUcs, 
Saora Spora could now live under water as a perfect denizen of 
the deep. Love tot tbe beautiful Queen of the deep transformed 
his former feelings and appediee. He was gsadualiy assimilated 
into the environment of Che deep, and fdc perfectly at home 
there. 

However, one day Saora Spora begged his beloved wife to 
accompany him on a visit to his maternal relations. Readily his 
spouse cosseoeed. Now. when the man had failed long ago to 
zecom from tbe jun^. bis relations bdieved that be had been 
drowned in one oi the rivers. Acctxdingly. they performed all 
the funeral rites over bis clothes* and articles of use which served 
as substitute of his body. By the time the newly wedded couple 
decided to visit the village, tbe post-fcoerai ritual perfoimancee. 
known as Umang so'a or Chugan^ (which arc $iHl in vogue among 
the Dual Mathis. Gara-Ganchings and Atcegs of the Achiks) 
were about tp take f^ace. EiaboraCe preparations had been made 
for their perfemnaoce. 

When the viliageis spied Sacm Spora and the Mermaid 
Queen approaching, th^ were filled with wonder. However, ^y 
all turned out to welcome tbe coming couple. Saora SpCsa than 
introduced his wife to all his relatioos. and requested them to 
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accord her the best welcome. But the be$t of food and driak used 
by huioao beings was like gall Co the Mermaid Queen. She 
relisbed nothing of the foodstuff they sec* before her, The noisy 
revelliogs of (he villagers contribute very little to soothe her 
longing for her underwater domain. 

Soara Spora's maternal relations were extremely glad to see 
him again. Several days and nights were given over to festivity 
at his village, drinking and merry‘makiog in honour of his un« 
expected return. The best of wine, meat and food flowed in 
abundance and was partaken of by all present. The preparations 
meant for the post^funeral oeremonies were converted into gay. 
joyful festivities. The house meant for mourning became the 
abode of much revelry. Saora Spora ate and drank to his heart's 
content. 

Meanwhile the Mermaid Queen sat through it all fasting and 
wailing patiently for. her husband to conclude his visit. Saora 
Spora. immersed as be was in untold convivial delights, had no 
idea that his wife was literally starving out of disgust for human 
food and drink. At last the Mermaid Queen enCteated her 
husband to return to her home with her. He ignored her request 
and continued his eating and drinking. The most he did was to 
ask her ro wait a bit longer. His maternal relations, in exuberant 
Joy at seeing him back, persuaded him to prolong bis stay, and 
implored the Mermaid Queen to the same effect. For her beloved 
husband's sake, she graciously consented, living on dew and air 
IQ the meantime. 

Saora Spora was lost in drink revelry. He talked loud and 
long with his relations. He at times sang carousing songs at the 
top of hia voice out of sheer diunkenoeas. Again and agaixt hli 
wife requested him to return to her underwater abode. He could 
hazily understand her request but begged her to stay on a iittle 
longer. An empty-headed^ full-stomached person s^dom righdy 
imagines the panp of hunger and thirst of another man. How- 
ever, the patient Mertoaid remained fasUug without demur for full 
seven days and seven nights. 

At length, unable any longer (o put up with the torture her 
husband was inflicting on her in detaining her indefinitely, the 
Mermaid Queen Anally depahed silently to her watery mansion 
alone. Her heart was full of disappointment. Shortly after. Saora 
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Spora sought for his wife; but io v^. He decided to pursue her 
l&tcf 00 . when his miod was a bit clearer. 

When the stupefying effects of the wine had passed. Sacra 
Spora went to look for his wife. Eventually he came to the edge 
of a deep pod under which, be thooght, was bis wife's cavernous 
home. He dived into the water and tried frantically to reach the 
bottom; but to bis dismay ho was obliged to return to the surface 
for breath. Again and again he tried, and again he hod to return 
above for his lungs seemed as if they would burst. Repeatedly he 
tried to reach the underwater world and repeatedly be failed. He 
had lost the power of remaining under water indedoitdy. Now 
he realised that bis energy was merely being dissipated in fruitless 
attempts. For, he was convinced that, os a simple human being 
devoid (A. any supematura] help, be was powerless in trying to 
remain under water for any length of time on the shore, upbraid* 
ir^ biinseU for bis repugnant behaviour towards his wife. Finaliy, 
in great disappointment, ho decided to return to his native 
village. 

As Sacra Spora sat dejectedly on a rock by tho edge of the 
pool, his wife saw him and ordered her biggest alligator and 
longest and largest electric eel (o fetch his spirit to her. Ihese 
two creatures were her servants. They obeyed promptly. The 
alligalor caught hold of Saora Spora by the leg and dragged him 
into the water, where the electric eel coiled about him and lashed 
him unmercifully. In a few moments Saora Spora was dead. 
His corpse lay floating on the surface of the pool; but hia si^t, 
known as iachri, was brought by the alligator and the eel to the 
Menmud Oueen. 

Tlie Achika say that whenever mermaids desire a man or 
woman, they despatch bis or her spirit to their underwater world 
and leave his or her body afloat as food for alligators, eels and 
other aquatic animats. He n ce , when anyone is drowned, the 
Achiks are accurnstomed to say that he or she “has been taken 
away by a mermaid.” 


—Told by ShoTuyn Shangma Tegitdi 
<st Dingrong-Batvegiri, 

IHstrict Goto Hills. 



THE TWO DOVES AND THE TWO BROTHERS 


Among the Achiks in Achik Asong there lived in (he olden 
days a very wealthy man at a village, the aite of which was some* 
where on the bank of the Singwil stream by the north-west of 
Ranggira Hill.^ This man dwelt there with his wife, motber*in* 
law and four daughters. His eldest giri was named Awil; the 
second eldest. Singwil; and the two younger oats. Nose and 
Dimso. The first two girls were both beautiful and accomplished. 
The younger ones were infants. 

Now. tho man’s mother-in-law was a cruel old woman who 
had littie love for her two grand-daughters. She hated Awil and 
Singwil especially because of their beauty; for she herself was 
as ugly as any old hag could be. So. she used to get the two girls 
into difficulty whenever she could. For example, she used to 
secretly nix husk and charcoal with the rice which Awil and 
Singwil husked. Again, she would put hair or rat dung into the 
rice which they had cooked, or sand into the water which they 
had drawn for drinking In this way she managed to get her 
grand-daughters punished by their parents on many occasions. 

One day the mother of Awil and Singwil took down some 
paddy from the granary and told the girls to thresh it with their 
feel, dry it in the sun and pound it. She also ordered them to 
fetch water fro© the river and to cook rice for the famUy’s evening 
meal. Then she and her husband went to work in their jbuen 
fields. 

Awil and Singwil diligently threshed the paddy with theie 
feet and later spread it out in the open courtyard to dry, The 
day was quite hot; so the two younger ^Is. Nose and Dimse, 
cried to be taken down to the livtr for a bath, Awil and Singwil 
requested their aged grandmother to look after the paddy while 
they were gone. There was a fine stretch of sandy beech at the 
river side and many fish in the river itself. So Nose and Dimse 
cried to be permitted Co play in the sand at making human figurea 
and to catch fish in the river. Their elder risters agreed to their 
requests and even joined in their play. 

In the meantime the' cruel old wanan concealed the paddy 
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which was SE«ad out in the courtyard to dry. When AwU and 
SiDgwil returned with their baby sisters, they asked coocemediy : 

“Grandma, where is the paddy which we with you ? *' 

She reidied, ‘The paddy was eaten up by a pig with while 
sides, and a capon.’' 

The &i1s were afraid that their mother would punish them; 
so they took down some more paddy from the granary and began 
to pound it raw. While they were engaged in this hurried task, 
their parents relumed from the fields. The mother asked : 

“What, haven't you finished pounding the paddy yet?” 

Then the cruel grand-moth^ spoke up and said that the 
neghgem girls had allowed a pig and capon to eat up the paddy 
which was givenand that the two mischievous sisters took down 
m«e paddy from the granary in order to deceive their mother. 
At this the angry mother beat the girls so uninerdfuUy that they 
both tinted. 

On another day after the father bad gone to a market, the 
old woman falsely accused AwU and Singwll of further wrong¬ 
doing. Again their mother beat them very severely and after¬ 
wards confined them in a pig-sty for the rest of the night. The 
next morning she went to the jhum fields without freeing her 
daughters or giving them food and drink. A liBle later som9 
children came near the pig-sty to play gila seeds. During the 
game a gila seed accidentally rolled into the pig-sty. When one 
oi the youngsters c^e to toh it A.w\i said to him : 

If you will open the door of the pig-sty. I will ^ve you 
your giia seed.” • 

The boy readily agreed. So the two sisters were set free. 
Then At^ said : “Sister, go to the fowl-house and coUect seme 
leather. WhUe you are gone, I will co<^ rke for both of us.” 

Singwil went and collected the feathers, while Awil booked 
rice, killed her father’s pet capon and stewed it with some 
vegetable for curry. She carrfuUy preserved the feathers. When 
the abused sisters finished their meal, Awil said to Singwil: 

“Why should we cemtinue to remain here wb^ we receive 
nothing but beatings and abuses. Let us stick these feathers ro 
our bodies with wax. turn ourselves into doves and fiy away freen 
this wretched place.” 

Singwil agreed. So they stuck the feathers to their bodies 
with wax, with ^ help of dohkongsi, a water magpie, turned 
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themselves into doves through occult meaos arid by sheer force 
of their extraordinary power and flew from roof to roof. At 
length they fiew to the ihum field where their mother was work- 
jog» perched themselves on a tree and cooed : 

“Gukuru—^tu—guk—gu—gu—gu* 

With a piece ctf thorny firewood, 

Were we beaten by you. Mother; 

Guk-guk. . . guk. AwiI and Slngwil, we 
Sisters twQ, guk—guk—gok. 

Nose, Dimse, younger ones. 

Gu—gu—gu we bad not 
Cooked rice with husk and 
Rat dung for you. Mother; 

Guk—guk—guk we bad not drawn 
Water with sand for father. 

Guk—guk—guk, for nothing we 
Were made to wander, Guk—guk 
Guturu, gitu—guk—guk—^uk." 

When the mother heard this strain, she was very much 
frightened: for she had never heard any bird sing with human 
voice like these two. So she hastened back to look for her 
daughters in the pig-sty. but could not find them anywhere. 

The father the two girls was just returning from the 
market As he approached his village proper, the two doves 
pemhed on a banyan tree and together cooed : 

“Guk uru—gitu—guk—guk—guk 
Father has gone to the market 
He brings some capon white gu—gu>-gu 
A white-backed pig. he briogs. 

Guk—guk. . . guk Awil and Siogwil 
Are sisters two, guk—gu—gu 
Nose, Dimse. ycpunger ones. 

Guk—guk. . . guk, black-striped cloth 
Father wears, guk. . . guk—guk; 

Leading a small bull comes he. 

Guturu. gitu—guk—guk—guk.” 

The fatho- heard their voices and was mncii troubled m 
mind. He hurried home and found his wife and two younger 
daughters wee^g for the missing Awil and SingwiL He, too. 
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began to weep. In the midst of iheic tears the two doves flew 
towards the house and perched on the roof. The mother took 
out ail her valuables aud spread them on the open courtyard. 
Sho'said to the doves : 

“Take all these valuable necklaces and cloth. I-eave your 
dove-shapes and become human beings once more. You have 
been frequently beaten on account of your grandmother’s wicked¬ 
ness. That is all ended now, We have found her out, You will 
be beaten no more. Come to your home again, my dear children.” 

The tears and entreaties of the parents were in vain, The 
doves would not return to their former shapes. Instead they 
saJd : 

“If you really love us, bang up two necklaces on a 
bamboo pole.” 

The parents did so immediately. Then the two doves 
swooped down, picked them up and flew away. 

A few days after these events two brothers, named Anal 
and Gunal, were clearing Jungle in their jhum fields. The two 
doves perched on a tree close to them and cooed : 

“Gnkuni, ^tu—guk. . . guk. . . guk 
We, Awil, Singwil, sisters two. 

Guk—guk—guk. You, Anal, Gunal 
Brothers two, Guk—guk—guk—” 

Ouoal, the younger brother, heard this clearly, and said to 
Anal; “Listen, brother, the two doves are singing like human 
beingB.” 

The elder brother did not believe this. He got angry with 
Gunal and beat him with the handle of his dao. After a little 
while the two doves cooed again in the same strain; and this 
Ume Anal did bear it He begged his brother's pardon and was 
forgiven. 

Anal and Gunal set traps to catch the two doves. Awil was 
caught in Che trap of the elder brother, while Singwil was caught 
in the trap of the younger brother. Anal killed his dove, cooked 
it and ate it up. Gunal, however, took bis dove and put it in a 
cage. He took good care of it, giving it rice and water every 
morning before going out into the fields to work. One day, 
shf^tly after he and his brother left the house, the dove flew out 
of the cage and turned herself into a beautiful girl She cleaned 
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the house, swept the floor, drew water, coctod rice and then 
recuraed to her forzcer shape and entered the cage. 

When Anal and Ounal got ba^ from work, they were 
surprised to And the bouse in such good order and their evening 
meal waiting for them. They were at a loss to ex^in the pheno* 
mena. But they were too tired to discuss the matter. So they ate 
the rice and went to sleep. The next day the dove did the hcuiC' 
hold chores as before When the brochers discovered everything 
in readiness a second time, they grew afraid. They feared that 
it was the work of a ghost or spirit. 

Anal decided to find out tlie cause of the strange happenings. 
Accordingly, he rolled himself up in a mat, stuffed the top with 
cloth, bored two holes for his eyes, and waited to see what would 
occur. But after a short while he fell asleep. As be slept the dove 
came out of the cage, transformed herself into a charming young 
girl and performed the customary household tasks. 

On the following momiog Gunal decldbd that be would try 
to solve the mystery. He, too, roUed himself up in the mat: but 
he took the additional precaution ^ cutting his finger and nib^g 
it with salt in order to keep awake. He pretended that he was 
fast asleep. The dove, flew out of the cage, transformed herself, 
lighted up fire, cooked rice and drew water. While she was 
sweeping the floor, Gunal swiftly leaped out of bis hiding place, 
seized her by the wrist, and asked her name. The pretty girl 
struggled to free herself and said : 

“My name is SingwiU. Set me free. If you don’t let me go. 
it wiU not he well with you." 

Gunal would not listen to her entreaty. Instead he ardently 
asked her to marry him. The ^ answered : 

“If you wish. I will marry. However, you must not reproach 
me, if hann should came Co you after our marriage." 

Gunal replied lovingly, ‘1 will never reproach yen, darUog. 
Let us henceforward live together as husband and wife. I 
earnestly entreat you never again to tun into a dove." 

The ^1 agreed and they were consequently married. 

Now Singwil was exquisitely beautiful. So Anal grew very 
jealous of his brother and wanted to kill him so that he could marry 
the gixl him self Therefore, one day be asked Gunal to come with 
him to catch fish and crabs. Gunal’s faithful dog, Irija Ganggaja, 
followed them. Ehiring tb^ bbours Ansi went a little further up 
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the str ea m and dug a hole in the saod wide enoogh for a maa to 
lie in. He then called Gunal and said to him : 

“Brother, here are some crabs and rtalKhi fish iOphio- 
cephidus f^flrco). 1 am tired. Come and dig a bit more so that 
we can catch them/’ 

Guoal did aa he was told. While be was in the hole. 
Anal leaped up, burying big stones into the opening and covered 
his brother with them. Then ho returned home. That Singwil 
asked him about her husband. He said : 

“I tried to bring Gunal back ; but he said that be wished to 
go away. He asked me to tell you not to w^ry about him; but 
that you may take another husband, if you wish.** By this time 
Iriji Gan^aja. Gunal's dog who had witnessed the murderous act. 
came waihng to Singwil and told her all that bad occurred. She 
said to the faithful animal: 

**Come, Irija Ganggaja, let us search for thy lord and 
master.” 

Then taking an iron rod, a mat, a fan and bunch of cock 
tail feathers, Singwil followed the dog to the spot where her 
husband was buried. Tenderly she took out the body, washed it 
lovin^y, and fenaed it slowly as she prayed to the Supreme 
Milhdm (Denty). Tanara Rabuga, Stura Paatura. Dakgipa Ru®pa, 
Suulgipa Imboggipa, Jang^ N^igipe, Jamani Biambi,’ saying : 

*'0 Tattara Rabuga, thou father of life, thou owner of 
breath, blow life into beloved husband: give breath to my 
loved one: make him speak, at and stand.” 

She smick the mat sevoal timea with the iron rod and 
Oncai returned to life. Together they went home in great joy, 

Some months lafer Anal took Cunal with him into tha 
forest to search for birds^ nests. Gunal’s faithful dog again 
accompanied them- They came to a huge simul tree (Bombax 
nujlabarium) whose girth was thirty cubits. Anal told his brother 
that there was a bird’s nest on the top erf the tree and asked him 
to climb up and get it Ounal obeyed. When be was on the top. 
Anal prayed to Tattara Rabuga, saying : 

“0 Tattara Rabuga. that ids life may end and hU breath be 
ent oft raise the tree to the skies.” 

All of a sudden the tree sprang up until it touched the sky. 
It was Anal’s hope that his brother would fall from the top and 
be killed or die there from starvation. But Gunai’s faithful dog. 
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Irija Gaoggajd, mbdd back to his mistress aad icfooned her at 
the misfortuiie which had befallen his master. Sngwil followed 
the dog to the foot of the simul tree. The distraught wife could 
find no way of bringing her husband down to earth. For fuU 
seven days and seven nights she stayed at the spot sobbing 
bitterly at Ounal's plight and her own helplessness. She prayed to 
the birds of the air. saying: 

“O ye fltroag.winged birds, soar high and bring back my 
husband to me. Ye ea^es, ye vultures, ye kites, don’t you see 
that the good mas who loves you so much is stranded on the 
top of this tree? Bring him down; bring down my beloved 
to me,” 

But the birds would not listen to her prayer. Finally, Rcma 
Oongga Toajeng AbiljeQg. the patriarchal head of the golden^ 
backed woodpeckers, asked her : 

‘*What will you give me if I bring Gunal down to you ? ” 

Siogwil answered quickly : “I will give you googs, money, 
clothes, whatever I ^ze most. I will give even my own life, if 
you will bring him down to earth.” 

Rema Gongga answered : “I know that you are sorely 
afflicted because of your husband’s plight. Therefore, I will not 
ask precious things of you. All I want is an axe and a pugree. 
Do and I will bring Gimal down.” 

Singwil went and fetched the two simple gifts which the 
woodpecker asked. The bird then soared into the skies and 
brought Guoat down on its strong back. Siogwil took her 
husband home and nursed him back to health. As for Rema 
Gongga. be put bis red pugree on his bead and forever carried 
about the axS which became a formidable weapon on his heads. 
His descendants are now knows as the golden-backed, red top 
woodpeckers. 

At a later date Anal toc4: Canal again into the forest 1o 
secure some charcoal. Gunal’s dog followed them as usual. The 
brothers dug a hole as deep as a man’s height in the forest and 
filled it up with dried wood. On this they erected another pile 
a! a man’s bright, and set fire to it all. When the flames were 
blazing high, Anal told Gunal to tend the fire. As he did so. 
Anal pushed him into the roaring fire, heaped logs of dried wood 
on him and went home. Ounal’s dog rushed back to bis mistress 
and told her of the fate of her husband. Siogwil took au iron rod. 
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a mat and a fan as before, went to the fixe, pulled her husband 
out of the flames, and again besoi^ht Tattaia Rabuga to reston? 
him lo life. Her prayer was heard a secood lime and Gunal was 
brought back; to life once more. 

Now Gunal was at the end of his tether. He said : 

I have patiently borne with AQal’s misconduct three times. I 
cannot endure any more. Someday he may really kill me in 
cold blood.” 

So he dedded to put an end to his brother's mischief-making. 
He killed some pigs and fowls at his bouse, brought cut much 
chu (rice-bcer), beat tom-tcuns/ and made all the preparations 
required for a grand feast Then be invited Anal to come to his 
house to drink and dine. But Anal refused to come; for he riow 
feared Gunal very mu^. Again and again Gunal sent him an 
invitation; and as often Anal pretended that he was ill and 
could not come. Finally, the younger brother snatched up a long 
gourd ladle full of chubitchi (liquid extract of rice-beer), went Co 
Anal and forced it down his throat. In a few moments the 
wicked cider brother was dead. 

After that Gunal and Singwil lived happily. They were 
blessed with many good and beautiful sons and daugbers who, 
in the course of time, became brave warriors and mighty 
personages renowned in the history of the Achik tribe. And a 
clear stream, flowing on the north-west of the Raoggiia Hill in 
Achik Asong. remains named after Singwil up to this day. 

'—Joid by Srimati Dingjang Shangma Ro*igmuthu 
at Dingrang-Bffive^ri, District G<ro Hills. 


THE MAGIC SILK CLOTH 


Among the Achiks in Achik Asong in ages past, (here was 
a veiy lich man who had a very beautiful daughter, bis only 
child. This girl, according to the matrilinea] eystem prevalent 
among the tribe, be chose to be the direct hdr of his house, in 
the course of time, she was marned to her handsome cousin, on 
her father’s side. 

Among other legacies, the rich man bequeathed to the newly 
wedded couple a mystciiously woven and wonderfully decorated 
magic silk cloth which had been given first by a goddess to the 
great, great grandmother of the man^s wife. It was now kept in 
the house as a particularly precious heirloom. Attached to the 
magic silk cloth was a special ManSra or incantation which had 
to be uttered over it before any one lay hands on it Otherwise, 
the toucher would at once be changed into a bird, the doth itself 
becoming the tails, wiogs and feathers. The daughter bad been 
taught the Mamra by her parents and she knew it well. There' 
fore, by latering the sacred Mantra before touchirtg it, she could 
safely handle the precious heirloom at will. Her husband, how* 
ever, was absolutely ignorant of the secret cloth and the Mantra 
connected with it He noticed the heirloom often, but thought it 
to be of (^ioary make. 

In the course of time both the rich man and his wife died; 
so the daughter and her husband became the sole heirs of the 
house. One day the woman took out the richly decorated magic 
doth to sun it. She left the cloth spread out in au open courtyard 
with strict injunctions to htc husband that, even though rain 
should fall in torrents and hail should descend like scatt^ed 
grapes from above, h^ should under no circumstances handle the 
precious doth. She hersdf then departed to a nea^y stream to 
fish for prawns, taking with her the chekk4. triangular fishing 
basket and a koksi. fish<ree]. 

Before long the sky darkened and great masses of threatening 
black clouds made appearance. Soon it began to rain. 
Feeling greatly concerned about die silk cloth, the husband cried 
at the top of his voice for his wife, who, bearing his shout, cams 
r unnin g post-baste. Just a moment before her arrival, forgetting 
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her injunctions and seeing the rain 

accompanied by peltiag haii. the annious husband rushed out a^ 
S *e cloth to take it home. At his touch be V 

nansfonncd into a large, beautiful, gallinaccOTs mate bjrf with 
Xmage of brilliant colours- In an instant his wife daiti^ up, 
and, J^lhe identical moment her husband tondl^ the 
ctoh she too. without uttering the obligatory mean ation. 

touobsd the cloth, exclaiming ^ 

lost” Suddenly, she also wa» changed jnlo a large, 

female bird'with plumage of the same colour, but 

Thlw'wo birds remained as the peawk and 
peacock wears more brilliant colours m bis pluma^ th^ the 
because he has had the greater portion of the magic sdk 

cloth changed into his taU, wings and feathers. 

Ever since that eventful day. when the storm-cloites gather 
snd thunder rumbles along with the winds, peacocks all ciy out 
with anxiety in fear that their gannents of beautifully brilliant 
colours may be spoiled by the coming ram. 

^Totd by TiUokehon Shan^ma Rongrokire 

flnrn 



THE STAIRCASE TO TEE MOON 


Among the Achiks in AchJk Asoog. there once lived in 
very ancient days a man named Jarang, He bad a beautiful 
wife and a fine-lookiog son still in his early teens. Jarang 
loved his wife and diild more than anything else in the world 
and tried his level best to please them in every way. 

One day at eventide as he was sitting with his beloved wife 
and child in the open courtyard of his house, they saw the moon 
appear in all its glory high up in the clear, serene sky. The 
child especially watched jt thoughtfully for a long time and 
finally cried out to his father : 

“Oh, that beautiful moon I How t wish 1 could grasp 
it in my hands and play with it Father, please fetch it for me 
to play with.” 

The father kindly remonstrated with the child, saying that 
the moon was ycty far away and there was no solid road for 
him to travel to get it But the spc»U child would not be 
appeased by these gentle words. He cried incessantly and 
insisted on having the moon. He refused food and drink. 
Consequently, he grew pale and haggard-looking. Jarang^s wife, 
unable to endure the distressing tantrums of die child any 
longer, scolded her husband, saying : 

“E>o you wish the deJeful cries of the child should continue 
fill he dies ? Surely, had you iried. you could have fetched 
tile moon for him. Why not construct a staircase to the mooa 
and drag it here within our reach once and for all.’* 

In her fodish mind she pooh-poohed the idea that it was 
an impossible task. So. the husband unable to bear any longer 
the constant nagging of his wife and the persistent crying bis 
child, decided to build a staircase to the ihoon. He assured 
his son that he was going to fetch the moon for him. 

Jarang set about gathering together enormous quantities of 
wooden posts and bamboos wherewith to raise the intended 
structure, and piled up the needful naterial In one place. With 
the help of his nei^w, he laid the foundation for the immense 
staircase. The job of fetching the wooden posts and bambocs 
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from tlie huge pib was assigned to the nephew, 
himself was occupied in erecting one staircase upon another. 

When the staircase ascended far above the clouds, Jarang 
really believed that he was now cect^Iy neanng the moon. Ho 
shouted from above to.his nephew below : ^ 

“Bring up bamboos. Bring up bamboos. ... 

His wife*^ and nephew on the ground far bdow could not 
caich his words distineCy. To them it sounded us it he was shout- 

'^"rirgot'the moon. I’ve got the moon. Hew down the 

and again they listened attentively and 
joessa^ seemed to be wafted down- Immedmtely the obe^t 
nephew toefc up an axe and hewed down the mam pilUrs of to 
enormous strueture. Soon it fell with a tremendous eras^ 
pelling Jarang through space to a distant plaw where he w« 
kQled instantaneously. Not finding his fallen body. hJS wife^d 
nephew waited expectantly for many days for him to return bejr- 
ing uiumphanily in his hands the cherished moon. But there was 
no furtha- sign of the returning conqueror. After many more 
days of weary waiting. larang's wife and nephew angrdy con- 
duded tot he had furtively fl«l to to abode of to moon and 


The fallen heap ot to staircase afterwards became a s^l 
ranee ctf hills which eventually came to be known as /along 
Kadoram. This smaU hill range can still be seen m Aohik Asong 
up to tbl& ^ay. 

—roW by AfcwVflfrt SfuBtgm Koksi 
at Village Gmuria, Dl^ict Kamruf^ 


THE FIVE BROTHERS-IN-LAW 


Amocg the AchUce in a village in the bilU ol Acbik Asaog. 
there ooce lived in ancient times a man named Erocg. He bad 
£ve married daughters whose husbands were respectively named, 
Rakrao, Sikran, Charang and Warang. They all lived together 
in the village, cultivating the slopes of the hills. 

One day the five brotherS'in^law, carrying with them baskets 
of dried chillies fcr sale, set out for the market which was three 
days's journey from the village. Although the quintet were 
shrewd and far-seeiog in matters of jkum or shifdng cultivation, 
once they were out of their accustomed milieu, they proved them¬ 
selves such simpletons as to be unable to make profitable 
bargains out of their basketfuls of dried chillies with the foreign 
purchasers in the market. They sold their produce at very low 
mtes. far below the prevailing prices at the time, With tua scanty 
sale proceeds each of them bought a duck, a packet of salt, a 
bundle of dried fish, and started for home. 

While they were retuming to their native viUage, rain fell 
heavily and eoatinoosly for a full day and a full night. On th& 
way they had to cross a stream wliich was in high spate due to 
the recent downpour. They were in a dilemma as to how to get 
safely to the other side. Presently ooe of them suggested that 
they should send their ducks ahead of them to see whether or 
not they could cross the swollen stream. The brothers-inOaw 
promptly concurred to this biilliant plan. They put the docks 
in the water and watched them swim to the opposite shore with 
ease. The brothers-in-law had never before seen or heard of the 
h^its of ducks in water. In fact, this was the first time they 
had ever purchased the web-footed, short-legged water fowls. 
V/arang. therefore, at the sight cried out blissfully : 

“See. the ducks have easily waded across the stream, Surdy. 
the water must be extremely shallow in dat it did not eves cover 
the ducks. We can safely ford it, too* Come along! ** 

With these words Warang promptly Sepped into dte nish- 
iog, muddy water of the stream. Rab^; Sikran and Charaug 
simultaneously did likewise with thdr baskets on their ba^. 
The current of the surging sCreem was fast and treadierous: so the 
five foolish brothers-in-law were at once swept oS dieii feet and 
drowned. 

—Tcrld’by T^ang SHangma Rongmuthu 
at ViUage Ckeisatgiri. District Gore ffills. 


BORAPA 


Among the Achiks m Achik Asong in very ancient days 
there lived a rich cultivator, named Borapa. When the paddy 
atalks began to ear, he was accustomed to sleep alone in his 
Bo’rans (ircc-top house) every ni^t to keep watch over his }hum 
field. Before retiring to bed, lie was wont to shout out : 

“I ate Borapa. I am brave. Who dares come here? Come, 
if you are a brave being, you coward, you scoundrel.’* 

One night he fell fast asleep after having shouted out bis 
haughty words of challenge to the whole world. A little while 
later, a hideous-looking ogre came to his Bc^rang to ascertain 
for himself what kind of a being Borapa really was. He shook 
the B&rang vigorously, awakening Borapa instantly. The sight 
of the lernblc-looking ogre frightened the man go much that he 
was paralyzed with fear and could neither move nor cry out- 
He sim^y sat and stared incredibly at the horrible spectacle. 

The ogre peered into the Bc'rang and saw a sharp spear 
which suddenly attracted his attention. He picked it up and 
examined it, wondering meanwhile what the strange instrument 
really was and tried to find out for what purpose it was used. 
During his maaipnlations, he tentatively put the sharp point of 
the spear over his heart as if to stab hims^ wondering if it was 
used for this purpose. 

Borapa, who had been silently watching the ogre play with 
the spear, now fully regained his presence of mind and shouted 
out at the top of his voice. The unexpected yell so frightened 
the ogre that he drove the point of the spear into his own heart. 
He jumped do?m frem the Bo'rang. fled into the forest, and soon 
died from his self-inflicted wound. Borapa. too, leaped frwn the 
Bo'rar^ and ran home with full speed. 

About midnight some friends of the dead ogre came to the 
place to avenge the demise of their friend. They tore the whole 
house asunder in their search for Borapa, and, when they could 
not find him anywhere, they broke to pieces what remained of 
the Bo'rang and went away. 

^Told by Sukan Shm\gma Bongrokgre 
at Mdapara, District Kamrup. 


THE TWO BROTHERS-IN.LAW 


Once upon & time aa a village in Achik Asong there lived 
^vo brothers-in-law, oamed Jangga and Rangga. The first 
married the eldest daughter and the second mairied the second- 
eldest daughter of a man named Cbangga. 

One day, carrying with them basketfuls o£ dried red chillies 
the two brothcTS-in-law started out for a distant village, which 
was two days’ journey from their native village. On the first 
day’s uavcl they were overtaken by night and so encamped by 
the side of a clear sparkling stream. They lighted a fire, prepared 
their rice and curry and ate it heardly on the sandy stream. As 
it grew darker, Rangga said : 

“Let us gather some dty logs and make a Urge fire to keep 
ui warm during the night.” 

Jangga replied : “The sun has been shining all day long 
and the saud itself is quite warm. Why should we bother about 
logs ? I am going to dig a hole in the warm sand and sleep there 
for the night, covering myself with warm sand.” 

Rangga, however, did not think this sound advice. So he 
gathered together some logs, made a bright fire, and lay beside 
it in comfort. Jangga merely covered himself and went to sleep. 
As the night advanced the sand became cool and Jangga shivered 
from the cold, Finally he fainted in sheer exhaustion. About 
midnight Rangga called out to his brother-in-law: “Are you sleep¬ 
ing well?” There was no answer. Again be called, still there 
was no response. At this Rangga got up and touched Jaogga's 
body. It was icy cold. He then carried the body of his brewer- 
lo-law to the fire and thawed it out. So<» Jangga was revived 
and spent the remainder of the night near the hot fire. In the 
morning be was well enough to continue Che journey. 

The brothers-in-law went to Che market, sold their wares, 
and started back to their native village. On their return journey 
they were obliged to spend the night in the forest. They 
They came to a large peepul tree beside a rill and decided to 
spend (be night there, After they had eaten their evening rke 
and curry, Rangga said : 
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“Let 118 prepare our beds here at the foot of this big 
peepul tree.” 

Jangga replied : “I am not so foolish as to sleep on the 
$fOiiQd in this lonely forest. At night tigere foam about. Let 
us instead sleep on the top of the tree, binding ourselves to llie 
branches with our clothes.’* 

Rangga did not like this idea. He said with finality : “f 
cannot climb trees well; so I will sleep here on the ground,'* 

With that Rangga set about to gather some dry logs of wood, 
made a good fire by the side of the peepul tree and lay down to 
sleep, uttering a prayer of resignation of his mind, soul and body 
to tile safe keeping of Kalkame Kalgra. 

Jangga, meanwhile, out of fear ot tigers, climbed the tree, 
tied himself to a main branch by means of his clothes, and went 
off to sleep. Late at night Rangga felt something dripping on 
him from above. Then a small heavy piece of something fell . 
with a thud near him. Rangga got up, stirred the fire, and found 
the ground and his bed-cloihes spattered with blood- Pieces of 
human bones were scattered here and there. Rangga was too 
frightened to run away. He made water to ease himself, iay 
down ag^n <iuictly and held tight to his Inasty big dact. ready 
to defend himself against the wild beast above- In a moment he 
saw clearly what happened. A big tiger had seen Xaii©a tied to 
the tree from a distance, had rushed to the spot, scaled the tree 
and was now making a meal of the unfortunate man. Rangga 
kept himself wide awake in the bed the re«t of the night. He 
heard the crunching of bMies above and witnessed the inter* 
mittent shower of blood and cast-off pieces of bone. 

Id the eariy hours o( the morning, Rangga got up and made 
his way to bis native village with all possible speed. He gasped 
out the stoiy of his previous night’s tragedy to the memben of 
his family and neighbours who gathered around him and listened 
to his gruesome tale in pin^rop silence. 

—ToW by longgal Marak Raksam 
at Village Rcngbinggiri. District Garo HitU. 




HOW A THIEF WAS PUNISHED 


In ancient times in a village among the Achiks there lived 
a man named Rakda who had a son called Den^a. Now owing 
to a drought a great famine was raging in their village, So, one 
day, both the father and son went to a distant place, taking a 
couple of baskets with them, in order to do manual labour there 
for something to buy rice. All day the two worked hard under 
the scorching heat of the sun in the field of a rich mao and 
managed to fill their baskets with paddy in return for their earnest 
labours. Then they started off for home. 

On theic way back the father and son took a short rest 
under the cool shade of a peepid tree. Dengja feeling very thirsty 
went in search of water to drink and asked his father to wait for 
him, While he was away, Rakda said to himself. 

“Oh, how we must suffer for want of rice to eat at home I 
I wish I had more paddy in my basket. My son is away. 'Tbere 
is none to see me. It doesn’t matter much if I take some paddy 
out of Ills basket and put it in mine. 

Accordingly, the father took three helpings with both hands 
from his son’s basket- Then he smoothed the paddy so that no 
trace of theft was noticeable. When Dengja returned, he was 
totally ignorant of what bis father had done. So he took up his 
basket and the two began their homeward journey and reached 
their native village. 

Now, some months later Rakda fell seriously ill and sooa 
died. Dengja who was a conscientious and obedient son set 
about to perform necessary funeral ceremonies, Accordieg to 
tribal custmn, he kiilftd a dog, some bulls and fowls, performed 
in the best manner the funeral rites and finally cranated the body 
of the deceased on a pyre of dried wood. Afterwards he set up a 
Kima or memorial post ia front of bis fabler’s house. 

In the economy of the Mother-Goddess Dinglpa Bdhbra, 
nothing is lost, nothing is overlooked or forgotten, but every 
acrioD, thought and feeling is taken into account and recorded in 
a way not discernible by mortal eyes. So, in his rebirth Rakda, 
because of the theft he had ccanmined in the land of the living, 
was reborn as a cow. The selfsame cow was made to plough his 
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son’s paddy fields. For five years the cow laboured hard and 
cveowaUy died. I>engja, who bad a vegetable garden near his 
house, put up the fleshless head of the cow to be used as a 
scarecrow. 

Now, one evening a woman from Dengja’s village entered 
his garden to steal some vegetables. Strangely enough the head 
of the cow began to address her in the following strain : 

“Beware, O woman, do not steal. As a man I was Rakda, 
the father of Dwigja. I once stole some paddy from my son’s 
basket during the last famine. For tliat foul deed Din^lpa Bohbra 
made me be reborn as a cow and plough the fields of my son foe 
full five years. As a cow I am now dead ; but the debt incurred 
through my commission of theft is not yet fully repaid. 1 am still 
compelled to watch my son’s garden like this.” 

The wwuan almost frightened out of her wits, ran of! to 
Dengja and told him all the head of the cow had spoken to her. 
Dengja was much troubled in mind. He went to his vegetable 
garden, look the cow’s head and burned it up. Next night in a 
dream he heard his father asking him : 

“Have you fully forgiven me. my son?” 

Dengja replied “Assuredly, father, 1 have.” 

“Then let me depart in peace.” answered Rakda. 

After this dream Dengja was much eased in mind and was 
not troubled any mort in the future by the cow’s head. He felt 
sure that the spirit of his father had already passed completely 
beyond the chains and limitadons of the mortal life into the 
blissful spiritland, there to ronain for a time uadi it is commanded 
by the higher spirits to be reborn as a human being into this 
world. 


—Totd by Suban Marak Azim 
at Villose Chandrakuna PS. Haluaghai 
Diftrict Mymensingh. East Bengai 


THE FIRST SIN OF THE FIRST 
FALSE SWEARING 


In ages long gone by when the Achiks were settling in a 
country, known as A’eong Saora Chiga Timbora, a man, named 
Asi, eommited adultery with ibe daughter of his mother* younger 
sister. When people suspected him opeDly, he publicity pleaded 
himself not guilty, and according to the agC'long Achik custom, 
swore solemnly, biting the blade of a Milam (two-edged sword), 
to the effect that, if be was guilty, a tiger should kill him outright 
arid devour him. 

The next day a tiger killed him on account of his first sin of 
the first false swearing. 

In about the same time, another mao. named Malja, of the 
same country, commited adultery with his own niece. When 
pt^licly accused of the guilt. Malja denied the charge, and. 
solemnly swore a false oatb, biting the blade of a Milam. 
pleading that, if be was not really innocent, an elephant should 
surely destroy bim outright. The next day he was instantly killed 
by a rougue elej^ant solely on account of his sin of the first false 
swearing. 

Ever since, the names of Ast and Malja became by-words 
among the Acbiks. connoting sin and death due to deliberately 
sworn lies. The word Asimalja generally has become surcharged 
with unsavoury meanings to the Acbiks up to this day with 
reference to any word, thought and action. 

—Tdd by Alasingh Shangmo Rortgmulhu 
at Village Rongmuthupttim, IHstrict Garo Hills. 


JINTU AT^D HIS FINGER 

One day a raan. named Jintu, in Achik Asong. while cutting 
thatch-grass in a jungle was severely bition on ihe up ^ 

ihe ftnra of his left hand by a very poisonous snake. V/ith a 
fiudden^U of his dtto, he insJanianeousIy cot erff Ijw sincken 
finger before tho venom could enter bis system. Then he 
hXi while the blood was siiJl oedng from the stump of the 

ntxx day the wound was still bleeding, Jinw sedag it 
thought of his accident, suddenly felt keenly the loss of hiS 
fiDgec, and mused on his disfigured left hand. ... . . 

Jintu resolved to go back to the place where he had cut off 
his finger on the previous day. Arriving there. Jmtu discover^ 
the detached finger lying on the ground whole, but completdy 
stuffed with ycllowish-blue liquid-- the deadly venom injected 
bv the snake. Jintu picked up the venom-bloated sundered finger 
and tentatively fitted it into the still bleeding swoUen s^p. 
iust to see how his left hand looked with the parted fio^ 
replaced. No sooner had he done this than the poison jwm.^ 
sev^ finger mingled with the blood of the stump and rapidly 
flowed into his system. In a few moments Jintu was dead- 

—rofd by Tfwizn Shangma Simsang 
at Village Namiksikgiri, District Garo Hills. 



THE TWO YOUNG MEN AND THE AJAJU 


In olden days in the deep primitive forests in Aehik Asong 
ibere used to dwell kneeless carnivorous creatures, known as 
AJajus. The legs of these animals were like bamboo stalks without 
nodes. They had no knee-joints ; but they did possess long sbatp 
forked tortgnes with which they used to lick up the flesh and blood 
of their victims. In moving about from place to place these 
strange creatures were accustomed to swing cleverly from tree 
to tree. When there were no trees, their movement was ^eatly 
retarded. The beads and bodies of these creatures were like 
those of enormous chameleons. At night they used to sleep 
reclining against tall trees. 

In catching its prey the Ajaju had its difficulties. If the 
prey ran downhill, it was almost impossible for the creature to 
catch it On the contrary, if the quarry ran up hill, its task was 
quite easy, since the creature possessed twelve long f<Hked sickle- 
Uke tongues which it bad only to lash out and swallow up its 
victim. At leisure it could spit out the bones of the victims which 
it did not like. Whenever the Ajaju heard a human voice, it would 
shout out in a shrill penetrating tone : "Wa-o, wa-o, wa-o.” 
If the person responded, mistaking it for the voice of a human 
being, the Ajaju would come nearer and nearer still continuing 
its strange cry. For this reason, the Achiks formerly were accus¬ 
tomed to shout out in a high-iiritchcd voice whenever they went 
into a deep forest in order to find out if any Ajaju was lurking 
about. If there be any, it would immediately respond ; and the 
Achika would put the distance between tbemselvee and the 
carnivorous creatures. 

Now, in those ancient days there lived two young meo in 
Achik Asong who were respectively named Ajan and Tojan. One 
day both of them went into a deep forest on the Dura Hills in 
search o( s^k/nyl (edible cane-fruit). As they penetrated deeper 
and deeper into the forest, they shouted aloud to frighten off any 
wild beast which might be in the vicinity. Suddenly they heard 
a sharp shrill voice stealing across the distant slopes o£ the hills. 
Thinking that it was a human voice, they shouted in answer. 
At this the voice nearer and nearer, until they bebrid its 
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possessor—an ugly ajaju. Too late they discovered that they 
had been holding concourse unwittingly with this terrible creature. 
Their hearts beat wildly in sheer terror. 

Instinctively Ajan and Tojan took to their heels, Ajan cried 
to his companion : ‘*Look. it has no knees. Let us run 
downhill.” 

Tojan returned agitatedly : * 7 ^ 0 . Let’s run uphill.” 

There was no time for argument; so each ran in opposite 
directions according to his choice. 

As Ajan was nearer the ajaju, he ran downhill as last a.s 
bo could. In bis frenzy be tripped over a creeper, somersaulted 
in the air. and fell on the ground perilously near the avaracious 
creature. He lay stunned and too pank-striken to move an inch ; 
but as the ajaju had no knees it was unable to bend its legs ami 
body and so could not get at him, however bard it tried. 

The beast promptly turned and made after Tojan running 
uphill. Within a few moments the animal was near enough to 
lash out its tongue and swallow up its feeing quarry in the twin¬ 
kling of an eye. With horror Ajan watched the savage beast 
lick up the flesh and blood of bis foolhardy companion, spit out 
his bones distastefully and move on. Ajan got to his feet and 
fled on towards his village as fast as be could. 

Told by Renton Marok Raksam 
at Village Daibotgiri, District Goto Hills. 



A POOR MAN AND A COUPLE OF ELVES 


Tbe Acbiks say that there are dimimitive man-lUcc creatures, 
called Ten§ies or Toiengs. who live in caves in certain deep primi¬ 
tive forests in Achik Asoog. Tbe plains people call these 
creatures Joukinis. The Tengies possess supernatural powers in 
some things, but they can be controUed by human beings by 
means of special Maruros (iocaotations) and certain herbs of high 
potency. Another instance of their limitation is that, although 
they are able to easily move or lift heavy things or stones of 
immenso sizt. they are utterly incapable o( lifting a cochoo leaf 
{c^ocasia indicd). And. sometimes, they are also killed and 
eaten by tigers, 

One day a couple of such elves left their baby on a flat rock 
in the cbaimel of 'a hill stream. By and by, a very poor man in 
tattered rags came across the baby*elf while be was in search 
of some edible wild roots or tubers for food. Knowing the weak¬ 
ness of tbe elves, the man promptly plucked a leaf of cocAoo. 
covered the baby with it, hid himself in a nearby juagle, and 
watched to see what would happen. Presently the parents of the 
baby-clf tciurned to the stream, saw the plight of their child, 
and tried their utmost to rescue it from the cochoo leaf. They 
utilized adders, khiaties, asps and earthworms as fulcrums in 
their attempt to hoist the leaf: but with no avail. The cochoo 
leaf was too heavy Cor them; and no matter how hard they tried, 
they could not budge it an inch. 

Thereupon, the poor man came out of his place of conceal¬ 
ment and proffered his help on condition that tbe elves should 
bless him with every good thing in tbe world. Tbe crea¬ 
tures. sedog bow their own repeated attempts were futile, 
immediately proruUed the man to give him all the earthly wealth 
he demanded. So. tbe man walked away a little distance, broke 
a branch of the Bolpu tree (Albizva siipulaa) and returned. 
Once again he reiterated his demands that the elves should bestow 
on him as much money, rice, valuable gongs, and cloth as there 
were leaves on the branch which he had brought. The elves 
readily consented. 
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The poor mao then took up the cochoo leaf with ease and 
restored thwr beloved child to the anxious parents. The elves 
kepi their promise to the man and blessed him w»th vast material 
goods and comforts. The man was now exceedingly rich. 

—roW by Shri Shorten Shangma Tegttdi 
at Viliagc Dingrong-Bcwegiri. District Caro Hills. 



THE TWO SISTERS AND THE OGRE 


Occe vpoo a time in oldeo days there lived in Achik Asoog 
two sisters named Anok and Rooje. One day they both went 
down to a stream to catch prawns aod small fi$h» taking with 
them their ehekkes (triangular fishing baskets) and koksis (fish< 
creels). With these instruments they managed to catch a good 
deal ot prawns; and. at one place, they entrapped a tiny limpet. 
Farther on they caught a larger limpet. Still further on. they 
caught a much larger limpet As a matter of fact, the farther 
they advanced down Che stream, the larger did each limpet they 
caught become. 

At length the sisters came to a pool where they saw a ^ant 
limpet which was as huge as the bluest rongtsk (a kind of big 
basket used for storing paddy, rsillet or maize), llie giant limptt 
ran after Anok and Rooje and they fied for their lives. Finally, 
they clioibed up a wild creeper and escaped. A big bull-elepbact 
along; the giant limpet saw it and gave it chase. The 
elephant ran up to the edge of a high precipice where both be 
aod the limpet struggled furiously and eventually fell headlong 
into a yawning abyss and were lost. 

Anok aod Ronje then wandered far de^ into the forest and 
met a superb royal tiger who said to them : 

‘'If you are unable to find your way back home, go to the 
house of Oinggrek Mikdalong Gingthongreng. He will show you 
the way out of the forest. He will kill fowls, castrated pigs and 
and cows and will cook them for you to eat. But, beware. He 
is a cruel ogre.” 

The two sisters at length came to the bouse of Ginggrek. The 
ogre had a large long nose, bard as an elephant’s tusk, with which 
he used to ^erce his victims and kill them. He weloxned the 
^s wannly» invited them to dine, and served them an elaborate 
meal with excellent wine. At night he conducted them to a 
bedroom, showed them a couple of delightful beds, gave them six 
warm blankets each with winch to cover th^nsclves, and then 
went away. 

Anok was soon sound asleep; but Rooje who felt something 
eerie about the place, could not shut her eyes. About midnight, 
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tbe Ogre entered the room. Ronje saw him coming was 
afraid to stay in the house any longer. She tned to awj^ca her 
sister who was sleeping soundly; but in vam. So Ronje put a 
log of wood in her place under the blankets and ran out of the 
house The ogre came on and speared Anok with his hard sh^arp 
nose and killed her outright- He then speared the place where 
Ronje was supposedly sleeping and broke his on the hard 
log of wood. At this he became exceedingly furious and gave a 

wild chase to the escaped girl. 

Ronje ran on and on and in the morning amved at tlie house 
of Mesema Mcscnchi Soksoijchi. the matriarchal head of 
rodents. Mesema took her into her hewse and concealed her in 
a safe place. PreseDdy the ogre, with a bleeding nose, hmaseM 
arrived at the house and asked if a young girl liad fled that way. 
Mesema told him that she had not noticed anyone runnmg in 
that direcUon that morning. The next day, Mesema took 
much frightened ^1 to her own village. As a reward for htf 
kindness Ronje gave Mesema six basketfuls of rice and six 
basketfuls of millet. Ever since that day the rais and squiireJs 
have become very fond of rice and millet. 


—Told by Wajan Morak Raksam, 
at Dolbotgiri, District Goto Hills. 


AWAT AND TEE MATCHADUS 


In the loidst of an unpecetxable prizcltlve forest on the banks 
of the upper stages of the Simsang River in Achik Asoog, ftere 
was once in very ancient days a little colony of Matchados. a 
race of black mop-headed cannibals, who were ba2f*nien and 
half'tigers. Among them there were only thirty members all of 
whom had wives and children. These apparently human 
creatures could turn themselves completely into tigers at will. 
By Chen, tbe Matchadus generally assumed the shapes of men asil 
dressed themselves in clothing like human bemgs. By this means 
they used to decoy men and women and devour them. 

About a day’s journey on foot from this colony of Matchadus. 
there was a large Achik village, where an Achik youth, named 
Awat lived. Now and then the Matchadus used to come from 
their colony to the Achik village for the purpose of bartering 
articles of value Whenever any of them was discovered to be 
a Matchadu. the Achiks used to cut off his bead with their sharp 
Milams (two-edged swords). For these Matchadus were OTiel, 
treacherous and inexorable. They were also extremely cowardly 
and stupid. 

One day intrepid Awat hilled a large basket with sweet- 
scented monaretchi or sobri bananas and carried them to sell at 
the Matchadus cc^ony. But on his arrival there, Awat generously 
distributed the sweet bananas free to all Matchadus who had 
gathered around him. The Matchadus ate the bananas and 
relished their delightful taste very much, Awat fearlessly asked 
them bow they tbe bananas. They discourteously igoored 
his question and put one to him : 

‘‘Where does the fruit which you have brought grow ? On 
a vine or a tree?” they asked curiously. 

Awat answered promptly that it grew on a big taB tree. 
Then the Matchadus whispered among themselves : 

“Let us force this man to show ns the tree. When we get 
the fruit thereof, we shall devour him the first thing.” 

So, on pain of immediate death, they forced Awat to show 
them the coveted tree. But. before leading them away, tbe 
adventurous young man said ; 

7 
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“On my w»y here. I saw a batch of desigmng ^ople. 1 
secretly listened to what they had to say. This is what I l^ed. 
They are scheming to come over to your colony © stMl all ^ur 
moiwy, valuable gongs, precious beads and cloth I witt wil 1- 
Inaly show you the tree which yields this luscious ftmt. Let all 
tte grown-up male members among you come with me. But 
first rf all. bring out all your money, valuable gongs, premo^ 
and cloth from your homes and conceal them m the cache m a 
cave near your colony. Then, after removing all your valuably, 
out yoot wives and chQdren in your houses and fasten al the 
doors from the outtide. When the tlueves come to your colony, 
they will heat voices from within your houses and run away by 

ibamselveg in great fear.” . j u. 

The simpie Matchadus did exacUy as Awat advised. He 
eagerly helped them in removing their precious properly and 
depositing it ia the innermost cache in a cave which he hunseJf 
pointed out. Afterwards, they shut their wives and children 
securely in iheir houses. 

Hie grown-up male members of the Malcbudus joyfully 
ambled after Awat in blissful amicipation of the fruit which 
would so soon be theirs. The young man led them to the foot 
of a gigantic s/mu/ cotton Uee {Bombax Malabaricum). the 
circumference of which was fifty cubits and whose branches were 
heavily laden with half-ripening bolls of cotton, Awat said to 

“Now squat together on the ground near the tree and wait 
while I cut it down for you with ray axe.’* 

Awat cut the tree in such a way as to let it fall on them all. 
When it was about to topple, he shouted aloud : 

“Now look up at the tree and stretch your hands aloft to get 


the fruits.” , 

So all the Matchadus ia close concourse raised their 
outstretched hands towards the faDing tree- When it fell with 
a tremendous crash, the tree instantaneously killed all the assem¬ 
bled Matchadus. Whereupon Awat speedily retumed to their 
colony and set fire to th^ houses. AU the female Matdwdus 
with dieir youag children were burnt alive. The whole village 
ot the Matchadus was soon reduced to ashes. 

After this, Awat returned to his own village brin^g with 
him all the money, valuable gongs, precious beads and cloth 
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which he could carry at one stretch. He made himself the sole 
possessor of all the Matchadus* wealth, Later, he married a 
beautiful girl of his choice and settled dowa in the land formerly 
lorded over by the Matchadus- As the years passed many of his 
own people came to dwell with him. 

Awat built a big village on the bank of the river and ruled 
over it wisely as its indisputable Nokma (or Headman). With 
passing time Awat grew richer and mote powerful While he 
Jived, he was acclaimed the rightful natural king of the coloDy 
and the re^ons round about by all his loyal subjects. 

_ TeAd by Tokangi Shan^ma Ronsmuthu 

ai ViUase Chasatsiri. Olsirici Cara Hills. 



JERENO, THE ORPHAN 

ODce upoo a time there lived in a villa|6 in Achik A$ong 
ao orphaa boy named Jerang who had lost his parents when he 
was about five summers old. Ho had no other relations to turn 
to for help; and as no one in the village could look after him 
or give him food, he decided to enter the forest himself in search 
of wild fruit and edible roots. This be did; and when he had 
penetrated deeply into the forest he cacoe upon a tree lades with 
delicious fruits which he immediately climbed to satisfy his great 
hunger. 

While lereog was in the tree enjoying himself eating, a pair 
of terrible cannibals, half men and half tigers, known as the 
Matchadus. came by. They were both hirsute and they looked 
violent They espied the orphan high up in the tree and begged 
him for some of the luscious fruits which he was eadng. OblU 
gingly, Jereng vigorously shook the tree, causing a shower of fruit 
to descend near the couple. But they failed to partake of it. 
Instead, they complained that the fruit had fallen on dirty ground 
and was therefore polluted. They now asked him to pluck some 
fruit with his own hands and lower it to them by means of his 
toes. At first Jeteng was suspicious of the terrible two and 
would not listen to thwc request. However, when they assured 
him that no barm would come to him. the orphan half^reluctantly 
let down some fruit with his toes. Promptly the Matchadus 
seized him by die feet, pulled him out of the tree, tied him up in a 
cage, and carried him to their home. There they had a young 
son of their own who was about the same age as Jereng. 

On the following day the Matchadus said to their own child : 
“We are going to cultivate the fields. Kill this boy and cook 
him well for our evening meal.” 

When his parents bad departed, the young Matchadu. looking 
at Che orphan, said ; 

“We Maichdus are all dark*skjnned. You men are fair- 
skinned- Pray, tell me how you become so.” 

Jereng answered ; 

“When we bathe, we do so in boiling water. If you want to 
be as &ir as man. let me loose and ! will boil water aod bathe 
you." 
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The young Matcbndu eagerly freed the captured boy: and 
Jereng promptly began to beat some water. When it had reached 
the boiling point, he said to the young Matchadu : 

“Now take off your clothes and go down to the pig-sty under 
the house. Sit still there and I will pour the water upon you.** 

The unsuspeotiag Matchadu youngster did as he was told. 
Jereog speedily poured the boiling water upon him, and soon the 
Matchadu died of the bums which he received. 

Jereng now hastily clad himself in his victim's clothes, and 
smeared dirty, black soot all over his body until he exactly 
resembled the dead boy. He then cooked hU body well for the 
parents' meal. At dusk the mother and father returned from 
the fields and, without squeamishness. began to eat their evening 
meal which was elaborately served. After a while they remarked 
idly : 

‘This meat smells like the flesh of our own child.” 

The orphan promptly reified : “Dear parents, I killed the 
boy and cooked his body as you told me. Perhaps, in the midst 
of toil in dressing the meat, a few drops of my perspiration got 
into it.** 

This sDenced the hungry couple and they finished their repast 
without further comment. 

Sometime later. Jereng pretended that he was afflicted with 
great sorrow. When the Matebadus questiooed him conceming 
bis sadness, the boy said to them : 

‘T am your only child: and you are getting dd. Who 
knows when you will die ? Yet, you have not shown me any of 
your wealth- Therefore, it is clear that you do not love me 

The parents to remove bis anxiety promptly revealed to him 
all their possessions. On the following day. when the Matchadus 
had left the bouse, the orphan hid all tb^ money, Jewels and 
cloth on the opposite bank of the river. 

A few days later Jereng begged (he couple to take him fo 
the river to bathe. When they arrived there, he asked them to 
let him leant to swim, though in truth, the orphan was an cccellent 
swimmer. The parents flatly refused to grant his request telling 
him that he would certainly be drowned. The boy would not 
listen to their pleas, but cried out the more, until finally the 
Matchadus reluctantly gave him pennission to try. Whereupon 
the orphan adroitly leaped into the water and swam swiftly to the 
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Other side. There he divested hiwself of ih© clothes of the dead 
young Matchadu* and shouted uiumphsoily to the parents of 
die dead boy : 

"You, Matcbadus, have devoured your own child. Look, 
I am the child of man whom you seized by Ircachcry, Sec. f 
have all your wealth and precious cloth. Your own initpiiiy 
overwhelms you now." 

The Matchadus were beside themselves with rage against the 
insolent boy; but they could do nothing about it, since neither 
of them knew how to swim. The orphan cried out to them once 
more : 

"It you want to cross the river over here, sit on the backs 
of earthen pitchers and row them on. If you want to cross quick¬ 
ly, puD^ holes in the pitchers." 

The gullible Matcbadus followed this advice and were conse¬ 
quently drowned. 

Jereng now gathered up the possessions and wandered away 
from the river side. By and by be came to a cave where a python 
dwelt. The orphan quickly killed die huge snake, skinned the 
body whole, keeping the head intact, and jointd to the rest of 
the skin, and put the whole affair out in the sun to dry. 
Afterwards, he made a long one-jMcce bag of the skin into which 
he put his money, jewels and cloth. At night he himself slipped 
into the skin to sleep. 

The cave in which Jereng concealed himself was near the 
jhum cullivadon of a wealthy mas who bad two beautiful 
daughters. One day while the were driving away parrots 
and sparrows from their fadier’s field, they passed the orphan’s 
cave. Jereng saw them and fell io bve with the younger sister. 
When the younger ^ cried out to shoot away the birds, the 
orphan answered her from inside the python skin : but he remained 
silent when the other girl shouted. Curiously the younger 
daughter went into the cave from which the strange sound issued 
and saw Jereng emerging from the python skin. 

Now the orphan was a very handsome young man with black 
glossy hair and strong mascular body. The girl fell io love with 
him cm the spot. Jereng showed her all his money, jewels and 
precious cloth and said to her : 

"If you want to marry me, hide yourself for several days ; if 
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your parents happen to find you. tell them that you want to be 
inairied to a python." 

When the girl reached home, she did as the orphan had 
advised. She concealed herself in a granary, while her parents 
and relations searched high and low for her; and finally gave 
her up for lost It was then that she waa discovered by a s^ant 
of the family. He brought her home promptly to her parents. 
With great emotion they begged her to give a reason for her 
umisual behaviour. 

“V/hy did you run away and hid© yourself? they asked 
anxiously. 

The girl answered coyly : "Because there is a python ui 
a cave near our field whom T wish to marry. Pray let me do 


d V* 

The young girl’s parents were too shocked at first to answer 
anything. They could hardly believe their own ears. When they . 
had found their tongues, they retorted : 

‘But, darling, you are so beauiiM and accomplished. We 
have been looking for a nice young man to marry you to. What, 
have lost your mind that you want to wed a python?" 

The ^1, however, remained adamant She turned a deaf 
car to all attempts to swerve her from her strange purpose. In 
fact, she even threatened to starve herself to death unless her 
parents consented to her roarridge to the python. Her per^a- 
dey prevailed and the sorrowing parents reluctantly had to yield 
to her wshes. Accordin^y, they gave her a separate house in 
which to live. At once the young bride-to-bc ordered her strong¬ 
est servants to fetch the python from the cave to her new borne. 

The servants went to the cave as pointed out by the girl; 
and when they saw the huge snake lying motionless on the ground 
they tho^ht that it was dead. However, when it stined whde 
they were handling it they conduded that it was a live snake m 
one of its trances. They brought it directly to tbe girl’s house 
Although Jereng with aU bis mcmey, jewels and cloth was inside 
the python skin, no one was aware of the fact, except his tu^e 
wife- All who beheld it believed it to be a living python. 
Furthermore, none of the onlookers cared to examine tbe repule 
at closer range to ascertmn the truth. And so the young girl 


and the python were duly married. 

At midnight on the wedding day the bnde was heard to 
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Utter a loud cry. Her father imcnediately sent some people lo 
her house to discover what had happened. They peered into the 
dwelling house and beheld a handsome young man sitting 
with (be young girl. Immediately they darted back to the anxious 
father and related to him what they had witnessed. He would 
not believe their words. At last to find out for himself, he went 
to the house, and. with hU own eyes, saw the handsome young 
man sitting with his daughter prinked with cosily necklace. Ho 
also noted that the house was full of money, jewels and pteoious 
doth. The father was astonished at the sight which met his 
e>‘cs; but, at the same time, he had a feeling of great bappinoss 
and contentment 

Now. the bride’s elder sister bad also witnessed the good 
fortune of her younger sister and decided to make the successful 
cxpMiment herself. Accordingly, she hid herself for several 
days as her sister had previously done. Later she was discovered 
by her parents: whereupon, she. too. earnestly implored them 
that she might be married to a python. The parents, thereupon, 
built her a separate house as they had done for her younger 
sister and brought a real live python to live with her. She was 
duly wedded to this python. 

At midnight on die wedding day the elder sister was heard 
to utter a load cry: but oo one went to find out what was really 
the matter with her. The next morning they could not find the 
new bride; for the real python has swallowed her whole. The 
python was killed and the girl’s dead body discovered in its 
stomad). 

Now, the fortunate younger sister derided not to reveal tbo 
truth about her husband. Instead she preferred to leave the 
world guessing and puszled by the riddle of the difference between 
her go^ luck and her sister's sad misfortune. In the course of 
time. Jereog and his bride were blessed with many good, strong 
and noble sons and daughters, who became kings, chieftains, 
brave warriors and gifted queens in their days. 

—Tcid by Dingban Marak Raksam 
at Village Rongbinggiri, £>/5Tricf Goto Hills. 



THE CANMBAL DEMON 


Once in a deserted village near the modera village ot DambO' 
Rcogjeng^ in Achik Aaong, a man lay very seriously ill with a 
malignant fever. Ail the other villagers had moved away from 
the village to their temporary huts in their respective jhum fields 
in order to weed and watch over their crops for the rest of the 
season. Only the sick man, with bis wife and infant, remained 
in the lonely village. 

One day the wife took up a doo and went out to fetch some 
medicine for her husband from a village physician living not very 
far away. She consigned her infant to the care of the bedridden 
man. As she was returning home, the woman was accosted by 
a man dressed in the garb of a full-fledged Achik householder. 
At the sight of him a sudden spasm fear passed throu^ her 
body. The man introduced himself to her as her husband’s 
nephew and asked how his sick relative fared. The woman 
instinctively felt (bat the roan was lying, but she answered bis 
question carefully as she measured his thick-set figure aad dark 
inscrutable face. 

Her suspicions were well-founded; for the stranger was a 
cannibal demon or ghoul, known to the Achiks as Mebmang 
Gilting. He was a Tsine Nat (bad type of spirit of the woods) 
who was accustomed to assume a human form in order to decoy 
human beings to their destruction. 

«So> the stranger continued to talk In familiar tenns with the 
woman, trying his utmost to drive away suspicion from her mind 
as Co the veradty of his claim of relaiionsbip to her husband. 
It was his wont to accost people without notice. He would have 
devoured the wocoan then and there, but for fear of the dao in 
her hand. This type of demon is terribly afraid of iroe, steel 
and copper. If a person whom he accosts has any piece of metal 
on his person, the false impersonator will retrain from molesting 
him. Instead he will try his utmost to suavely persuade the 
person to part with the metallic object. Then be will pounce 
upon him and devour him immediately. 

Now, the woman of the ancient village near modem Dambo- 
Roogleog strongly doubted the stranger’s claim to relationship 
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with be: sick husband; for she knew aU his nephews personally. 
She was mwaidly convinced that the man was surely an impostor ; 
still she held him to be nothing other than a real human being. 

Tlie stranger entreated the woman to take out of her house 
all articles of metal, steel or copper; then he would pay her 
husband a cordial visit in the evening. Although this seemed a 
strange request, the wife of the sick man readily complied 
with it. She had no idea that the strange demand had any 
bearing ou his intended visit The stranger then spoke a few 
sympathetic words concerning her husband’s illness and, in a 
jiffy, disappeared into the deep woods. 

On reaching back home the wife of the rick man diligently 
removed all the articles of iron, steel and copper which she could 
find in the house. That evening the faked nephew of the rick 
man arrived. Just as he put his foot on the threshold of the 
house, the sick man drew his last breath. Now absolute weird¬ 
ness reigned in the house. The woman felt precariously alooe. 
She trembled from sheer terror and helplessness as she sat on the 
bamboo-floor, holding her infant in her mas. 

The stranger politely informed the widow that he would 
sleep beside the corpse of his deceased uncle during the night 
Accordingly, he prepared a bed close to the dead man and lay 
down smilingly. Although, she was keenly susceptible to 
the dreariness and pcrilousness of the situation, the woman 
huddled up with her infant near the hearth and could not keep 
her eyes open. It was not long before her constant nodding 
turned into serene sleep as riie dropped into unconsciousness- 

In the rilence of the night the baby suddenly cried vociferous¬ 
ly to be fed.^ The woman's sleep was thus abruptly broken. She 
was terrified at the sight which met her half-awakened eyes. 
There in the centre of the room in the glow of his own 
phosphorescent light sat a gririy monster with one glaring eye 
set wdrdly in the forehead. The monster was contentedly 
crunching the bones of her dead husband. For a moment the 
widow was too shocked to move; but gradually recov^ng 
herself, she said bravely to the hideous figure glaring at her with 
its one eye that she wanted to take the baby outside for a bit 
of fresh air. In a deep sepulchral voice the monster smacking 
its Ups, grunted, “All right”. 

With speed the woman tied her baby tightly to her back 
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with a piece of cloth atid dashed outside. Then she pluoged 
tempestuously towards the jhu/n fields. The strain was loo much 
for her and she swooned away before she reached her destination. 
When she came to her senses she found henelf surrounded by her 
friendly villagers. They stood gaping at her with wide open 
mouths. After a while, some ventured to ask her what had 
happened. Then the woman passionately nairated her harrowing 
tale. Later the villagers went in a body to her house, but they 
found no sign of the corpse. The demon or ghoul bad devoured 
every bit of it Not a drop of blood or a vestige of flesh or bone 
was to be seen. Evon the dead man*s bedstead and clothes had 
all been consumed by the avaricious cannibal demou. 

—Told by Phlonath MonUn Gabil 
at Rongjens District Caro Hills. 



THE GHOSTS’ LABOUR ON HffiE 


In anciwt days ghosts and men had common dealings. Foe 
example, ghosts were accustomed to hire themselves out to men 
and receive for their labours rice and oilier commodities. 
Sometimes the two used to exchange articles of value. In all 
those dealings with the supernatural si«riis man was the one who 
benefited most; for the ghosts were satisfied with very liitle. As 
A matter of fact thdr method of exchange and remuneration was 
exactly the opposite of that used by man. For example, a few 
grains of rice was more acceptable to the ghosts than a basketful 
of the same. A grain of cooked rice was enough for the midday 
meal of a ghost; and a tiny piece of dried fish or a fragment of 
tobacco was suffident recompense for a day’s labour. The 
ghosls were highly incensed if large quantities of anything were 
offered to them. 

Another thing. These laborious ghosls could not be seen 
by human eyes. Only their presence was felt, their voices heard 
and their labours witnessed. When a gbost was at work weeding 
in a jhum field, the weeds were seen to be uprooted stage by 
stage as if done by human hands; but ibe woricer himself was 
invisible. One thing more. People in those days had to bo 
very careful of the ghosts’ susoeplibiliiies; for the spirits were 
very easily ofiended. 

Now, the last instance of ghosts’ labour on hire took place 
in the la^ of Naphak- Here one day a number of ghosts were 
en ga ged in weeding the paddy fields of a well*to-do land-owner. 
They laboured diligently all morning and at noon rested to take 
their noonday meal. While they were thus enjoying their frugal 
repast, the son of the landlord came along. He was a spoiled 
child, mischievous and very naughty. For sport, he would split 
wood and tree stumps with his spear, thrust that weapon into 
hunches of wild plantains, and jog about spitting freely left and 
right and in every direction. He was not in the least careful 
about his movements. 

The son of the landictfd came to the spot where the invisible 
ghostly labourers were enjoying their repast. As usual he was 
up to his customary pranks. He flung his spear at the stumps 
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where the ghosts were sitting and standing and unknowingly 
drove them away. He expectorated freely and doused some of 
the ghosts with his saliva. The ghosts greatly resented his wanton 
conduct and felt greatly insulted. With loud yells and wild 
shrieks they all departed from the place. The nau^ty youngster 
then heard their voices ; but saw nothing. Neither did be know 
the extent of the damage he bad caused (he invisible laborious 
beings. 

Ever since that fatal day no ghost has returned to labour for 
man. The spirits beheld man’s unieasooableness and ingratitude 
and would have no further dealings with him. 

—‘ToW by Shanon Shangma Tegitdi 
at Village Dingrang-Bawegiri, District Garo Hills. 



MIJANGGI 


The Achik$ believe that every animate and inanimate cA^ject 
has iu unseen counierpari or astral body. They believe also that 
the inanimate universe is akin to seniicnt life. So, when the 
counterpart immanent in an object, loving or lifele&s, is removed 
or spirited away, the obejet itself which exisu in the physical 
sphere, perishes or ceases to exist in its present form, thereby 
clearly indicating the presence of an ultimate yM su^tance 
within the thing itself which is independent of it for its existence. 

For example» rice, the most important grain of the Achiks. 
has its invirible counterpart pervading the visible grain. This 
invisible counterpart is known as Mijanssi' whose benign mother 
is known as Minima Rokkime.* It is to appease the latter that 
the Achiks perform sacrificial rites known as Ahkri/a'' on ibmr 
ihunt fields before the sowing of paddy seeds, as well as, on the 
tender paddy plants during weeding season. 

During harvest Mijanggi can be treacherously spirited away 
by evil demons, the chief of whom is known as Chual Otonggal." 
To prevent the spiriting away of this inherent counterpart of ncc, 
or Mijanggi, from the standing stalks, the Achik cultivators 
every day during harvest time, carefully tie a knot or two at the 
top of all the grain-beaxing paddy stalks. 

—ToW by Jingna Morak Raksam 
at Villas^ Rongbmgsi^i. DUlrici Caro Hills. 


ORIGIN OF NIGHTMARE 


Out of the cutter which was used to sever the umbilical 
cord of Mau^ Palt6, the Mother Facth. at the time of her birth, 
there grew a soporific muni plant with broad rod leaves aad loog 
red stalks in the old country of Grcnaog J>olwari.^ One day a 
naaUi named Niba Ajepa Jouja Oiljeps. was gojQg to the 
Aolhiracha Ahkhanggitel market* to purchase cloth, jeweb aod 
glittering ornaments for his daughters Ajo Mehchik aod Gilje 
Tira. On the way be stumbled over a stem of the muni plant. 
He look a couple of roots of the new plant and put them in his 
garden. The remaining roots were picked up later on by Matcbi 
Awek Dohreng Thangsek* in order to grow them on Koasi 
Minduri Hilt* 

As Matchi Awek was carrying away the roots one of them 
fell to the ground and was picked up later on by a weenan known 
as Abning Node Cbining Bangje* who carefully planted it in her 
garden. 

In the course of time a ghost, named Mehman Mithdei Kneu 
Mithdei, obtained the muni plant from the old country of Grenang 
Ddwari. This ghost questioned Salgra as to the benefit that 
would accrue from possessing the plant. Salgra replied : 

“This is the plant which brii^ deep sleep on anyone at 
anytime. For boys, put the plant inside the steps of a house; 
for girls, put it under paddy-pounding mortars. The effect of 
the plant on these boys and girls will be a feeling of pressure 
on their cheats and powerlessness to move or speak while asleep. 
This feebng will be known as mehmar^sina and the pressure, 
called mang sina, that is, the pressure of a ghost. So your name 
will be in the mouths of human beings for ever.” 

The ghost obeyed the advice of Salgra and kept the muni 
plant ever with him. Since that time ghosts have been playii^ 
pranks on mankind by means of the mum plant according to the 
directiois of Salgra. The muri plant when used by ^sta during 
sleep has ever since been the immediate cause of wbat is known 
as nightmare. 

^Told by T<Him Shat^.i Nengminja 
Rongjeni, District Cerro Hills. 


TURNING INTO ANIMALS 


The Achiks believe that human bwags can transform them¬ 
selves, consciously or unconsciously, into animals, such as tigers, 
elephants, deer, boars, foxes, wolves, bears, flying squirrels, rats, 
and so on. This does not mean that the whole body of a person 
is consciously or unconsciously transforraed; but that his or her 
jabirong^ or jachri*. that is, the powerful life ^viog princifrfc 
which is‘as inflmiesimal as the minutest fraction of the tip of a 
porcupine's spine and white in colour, is being projected and 
engrafted Into the body of an anirnal while the person is asleep. 
The jabiroHg of its own volition exudes from the nasal passage of 
a person and circulates through the air. It may then enter freely 
into any animal. 

Thus, while asleep a person can be psychically transformed 
into a tiger or any living animal. In waking moments the self¬ 
same person can fully recollect everything he did as a tiger or 
whatever kind of animal he became by the entry of his 
into it. He can. likewise, narrate with clarity to others, as a 
man, his past activities or experiences as that animal. For 
instance, while awake, a person who has been psychically trans¬ 
formed into a tiger, can tell other people of the places he has 
visited, the persons and things he has seen, the events occurring 
in distant places he has witnessed—all as a tiger; but which 
he has never experienced as a mao. 

Soine Achiks know a process which consists in the use of 
certain medicines and mantras or jncaDtations and some sort of 
divination by which a person can. at will, turn himself or herself 
into a tiger or any other animal Likewise, they know another 
special process by which this turning of human beings into tigers 
or any animals can be easily annulled or put a stop to. 

Once the fabirong or jachri of a person has entered into a 
particular animal, it will always through his or her whole life¬ 
time enter into the self-same animal while that penon is asleep, 
uoless or until some process or exorcism is resorted to by that 
person or his or her relatives so as to prevent the jabirong from 
its wonted course and retain it penuaneotly in tbe on^nal human 
body. . 
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It ii said that ancient Achiks knew the secret art of taming 
their own bodies into tigers or aocodiles or snakes or any beast 
or reptile at their sweet will and of remaining as such until the 
^me (hey desired to resume tbdr human forms: and that, by 
thus transforming themselves into animals and reptiles, they could 
kill their enemies. It is said. too. that these same Achiks knew 
the art of employing real tigers, elephants, snakes, and other 
forest dwellers, to kill any particular person or persons whom 
they bated, or their personal enemies of whom they wished to be 
rid. The wild beasts and wily reptiles could be summoned by 
means of certain mantras and dispatched on their errand of death. 

It is believed now by the Acbiks (Hat when a person has 
acquired the skill of projecting the all powerful human principle 
or jablronSt and of bringing it back to its place or rest at his 
sweet will through the medium of certain practices in this direction, 
he con also secure the power of dispatching anywhere and of 
keeping it in that place as long as be likes. Such a person can 
also bring about the death of another, anywhere, anytime, at any 
place and in any manner he consciously chooses. 

Now. if a person realizes that during sleep he or she is 
psychically turned into a particular aniTnal and tells other 
people too much of bis or ber past aedvities or experiences as that 
particular animal, the fabirong of its own choice sometimes stops 
projecting itself and entering into that animal. 

Likewise, if the animal into which the jabirong of a person 
is permanently engrafted dies a violent death or is killed, tho 
person whose iabirong is thus engrafted in it will also die> 
However, be or sbe can be revived if a little quantity of the blood, 
particularly the blood of the tail, of the self-same aoicial is 
immediately fetched and given to the person to be imbibed al 
once. Tbe survivor cani without any informatioo on the matter, 
accurately disclose where and how that particular animal, in which 
his jabirong was engrafted, met its death. 

Finally, if a person psychic^ly turns himself into a tiger or 
animal through the use of spe^al mamras and processes, he or she, 
in order to confirm the art of refflaining sucb at will, has to pass 
certain tests to be conducted by the ruler of tbe particular race of 
animals into which his jabirong is accusUmed to be engrafted. 
In such a case, himing oaeself into a tiger or aoixnal is deliberate 

8 
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and consdovu- To some wtent or oiliftr, buman beings oftcodmes 
despatch the jabirong and recall it to its original abode ; but this 
is all done rather unconsciously. In these ciicmuslanccs a 
person’s activities or experiences as an animal may sometimes be 
oisukcoly interpreted as dreams. 

_ Told by Jakwil Slimgmo Siud 

as Village Awangga, District Caro Hills. 


RECHU ANA , 

The Achiks beheve that the destiny of cvesry human being has 
been preordained by Din-gipa Bahbra Muhgipe Jaring, the Divine 
Mother, the great Mathematical Thinker, who has also fashioned 
the size, height, looks and constitution of each person alive. At the 
birth of every child into the land of the living, the s|mts of the 
element world as well ai the spirits of all living beings muster 
strong under Diu-gipa Bahbra for a fraction of an infinitesimally 
short time at the place of birth to ascertain by means of spreading 
out their webs whose lot it shaD be to cut off the life of the new 
bom babe. Each of the spirits present has his own mysteriously 
woven web, known as Rechu or Amrechu, that is the Web <rf 
Destiny. This process of predetermination of the mode of death 
or end of human being at the time of its binh by spirits of all 
sorts of nondescript beuigs in the worid is known among the 
Achiks as Rechu Ana or the Spreading Out of the Web of Destiny. 

Also, at the time of birth ot every human being a guardian 
angel or spirit takes charge of the child. This angel <x spirit 
is called Kalkarae Kalgra by the Achiks. It is he who jffotecta 
the child throughout its life. Whan the time of his or her death 
arrives, Kalkame Kalgra gives the person over to Che element or 
hying being whose lot it h to cut the link of life from the body 
of the person. 

Now, there was once a man named Deng among the Achiks in 
Achik Asong who found out the truth of Rechu Ana or Predesli- 
oation. One time as be was on a journey through a deep forest 
night overcame him. His village was very far away ; and ft was 
so pitch dark that be could not find his way borne. So he took 
shdtBT for the ziigbt under a gigantic Awek tree (TefromeUs 
mudifior<^. About this time the birth of a human being occurred 
among Itis rdatfoos in his native village. 

Just towards dawn p«ig was awaken^ by the sound Of 
peculiar vcaces overhead. They were the voices of the ^Irits of all 
tile elements and the sprits of all living beings going to Deng’s 
village in order to ascenain whose lot it wooW be to finally end 
the life erf the new-bom babe. Among them were the spirits 
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of earth, water, trees, plants, snakes, tigers, fire, malaria, diarrhoea, 
cholera, plague, bears, elephants, and so on. They called u^n 
the A\vek tree under which Deng was snugly sleeping and said t 

“You seem not to'be ready, Awck tree. Aren't you coming 
to the web-spreading?” 

The tree answered :“I have a guest; so 1 cannot come.’ 
Then turning to the spirit of the Bolduk tree {Schima wd/WHil. 
the Awek tree said : “Will you please lake ray web and spread 
it out on my behalf?*’ 

“Gladly will I do this for you.” replied the Boldak tree. 
Then he j<^ed tlie others In th^ flight and soon all was silence 
again. 

A short time after, the forest was again a hubbub of voices. 
The spirits of the dements and of all living beings were returning 
to their respective abodes, the Predestination ceremony being 
already completed. As they passed it. the Awch tree asked ; 
“In whose web did the child’s death fall ? ” 

“in tlic tiger’s, the tiger’s,” llicy replied. 

“At what stage of the child’s life 7” continued the Awek tree. 

They replied : “At that stage of his life when he beg^ 
to speak in a husky voice; when the bud of bis understanding 
begins to sprout; when he should be strong enough to use his 
legs and walk about” 

“What is the of the mother erf the child ?” the Awek 
tree went on. 

“Chelse.” answered the spirits. 

When he returned the web to the Awek tree, the spirit of 
the Bddak tree said : “Here is your web- Take it, my friend.” 

All was silent once more. In his bed of leaves beneath the 
Awek tree, Deng tossed about resdessly : for Chelse was the 
name of his niece. 

In the morning the traveller hastily returned to his village 
where he discovered that his niece Cbelse bad given birth to a 
baby-boy cm the previous night On inquiry be ascertained that 
the birth of the child coincided with the time he first heard the 
voices in the forest, He made known to no one his secret 
concerning the child’s destiny; but detennined to do all he could 
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for his nsw relation. He firmly resolve4 to devise all humaoly 
possible mcaos of protecting the child from the impending deatiny. 
And so be kept diligent guard over the child day and mghi. With 
bis sharp miJam (two*edgel sword) and spi (rectangular shield) 
he remained constantly in Ibe presence of the little boy. His 
determination to save the life of the child from the coume of 
E>estiny never wavered for an instant. 

One day when the boy grew up to be a husky youngster. 
Deng look his nephew down to a river to bathe. He let the 
sturdy lad walk before him. It was the day fixed by Din*gipa 
Bahbra for the tiger to cut short the life of the child. As the 
two. uncle and nephew, were xetucnlng home from thwr bath, 
a tiger suddenly leaped out of a place of concealment and rushed 
at the child to kill him. Deng, being always alert and wideawake, 
in the twinkling of an eye. cut down the tiger with a mighty blow 
of his sharp milam and severed its bead. With a great feeling 
of relief that, by his indomitable will and resolute determinatioa. 
he bad smashed the pall of Destiny that hung over his nephew, 
Deng exultiflgly yeUed out: “Ka Sangma, Ebang Gocra, 
Oualgija, Jajagija, Jajumangchiba Jakbarechiba. Hei-wa*o 1" 

As be shouted out these triumphant words of victory, Deng 
danced vdldly on the ground and finally stepped proudly on the 
sev^ed bead of the tiger. 

But the course of Destiny on Deng’s nephew was not to be 
averted by a mere frail human being. 

After his own demonstration of joy, the uncle shouted to 
bis nephew and told him to imitate his words and actions. *^ 0 . 
the young hero, must learn the joy and ecstaq^ of triumph ov« 
fallen enemies who are worth of his steel, like the one before 
ns, Deng said to himself. The youngster thereupon repeated 
his uncle’s exultant shouts of victory, imitating the tone and 
action of Deng in the best possible mannw. While he jumped 
upon the severed head of the tiger, the boy’s small leg slipped 
into the jaws and the sharp canine teeth deeply prodded it The 
boy instantly tried to extricate his leg, and in doing so made 
the wound deeper and wider. Deng himself was finally obliged 
to force apart the jaws of the severed tiger’s head and carefully 
take out his nephew’s wounded leg from the vice^like ^p. 

The wound caused by the tiger’s sharp teeth proved fatal. 
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So much blood waj lost that tbe youngster fainted on the spot. 
Deng hurried the stricken lad back to the village. As the shades 
of tbe night were falling, the youngster died of baecnorrhage. His 
young, tender childlike life was cut ol! by the tiger after 
all as was really preordained Jong, long ago at the moment of 
die child’s birth by the spirits of the elements and all living 
heiogs, when they met for the Rechu Ana ecrcniony. 


—Told by Kacha Shangma Dawa 
at Village Simsangglrl, Distrkt Goto H\\l$. 



THE FISHING HAWK 


The Achik$ believe that the fisbing'bawk. known as ramgong 
or kongkhng, was one of leaders oi the fighting hosts of Misi 
Saljong in the grand old days. It was also conceded to have 
been one of the famous warriors who are capable of wielding 
immense power nod influence ov» the lives of other living beings. 
As a favourite of the great god. Misi Salfong. the hawk possessed 
potential occult art and mystic infhience. 

Now. once io ancient days, n man named Glnjang went out 
into the jungle to hunt deer and wild boar with his bow and 
arrows. He was an expert archer. In the course of his journey 
he had to cross a river in order to penetrate into the deep woods 
in which he intended to hunt. By the side of the river he came 
upon two rarngongs or fishing-hawks perching on a tree, pmng 
intently into the water below, waiting for fish to come to the 
surface. Ginjang watched them in silence, unperedved by the 
birds, and placed an arrow quietly in his sturdy bow. A moment 
later one of the hawks swooped down like lightaing. seiied a 
large fish in a flash and started back for the tree again. As he 
did so, Ginjang let loose bis arrow and killed the ramgong out¬ 
right. It fell to the ground with a thud still clinging to the fish 
with its iron-like talons. Ginjang <^covered that it was a female 
ramgong. 

When the male fishiog-hawk saw what had happened to his 
beloved spouse, he flew away to a safe distance, perched on the 
branch of a tall tree, and poured down omioous imprecatioos 
upon the hunter, saying i 

“Ihou hast murdered my beloved wife in order to satisfy 
thy greed. Thou hast bereaved me of my dear spouse. 'Thou 
wilt also wander about in sorrow and misery, without wife and 
children. On account of thy greed thy property will all be lost. 
I curse thee. 1 condemn thee. Be thou accursed. Be thou 
much mortified.*' 

Some months later while Ginjang was away at a market, 
his house was struck by lighting at night and destroyed by fire 
with bis wife, children and all his household effects in it. His 
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wife and children were burned to death. The next day when 
Giajang returned from the martet, he found the charred bodies 
of his wife and children and saw the burnt posts of bis house 
standing like grim spectres. He himself was suiTcring from an 
attack of trachoma with which he had become infected in the 
market- In a few months ho was totally blind. 

And so. in this manner the terrible curse of the deeply 
aggrieved male rofnaong came to pass to the very letter. Hence 
the Achiks say : “If you have of necessity to kill the fishing- 
hawk ; kdl the couple, both male and female. Never kill only 
one; for, if you do. the survivor will breathe upon you his 
devastating anathema which will not fail in its effect and purpose- 

—Told by Chengkot alias Bip<»sinsh Shangma Agitok 
at 'Villose Senabor {near Kamrup-Kheiri). District Kamrup. 



THE BULBUL 


71)6 bulbul once went down to the eubterr^e^n region. 
While be was returning Co the Cerreetial surface, he came across 
8 large number of wild bananas just ripening on their trees. As 
he was exiceniely hungry, he consumed an enormous amounC of 
the luscious fruit swallowing in his greed myriads of banana 
seeds. Upon reaching the upper world his stomach began to aohe 
Slid ultimately he suffered a severe attack of dysentery due to 
his excessive consumption of diSerent kinds of wild bananas 
along with thdr seeds. In a paroxysm of pain be flew hither 
and thither passing copious stools everywhere; so that banana 
seeds were scattered over the face of the whole earth. These 
germinated, and, in the course of time, wild banana trees sprang 
up on the hills, slopes, and in valleys. This is how all sorts 
of banana trees came to exist on the terrestial surface. 

Due to the bird’s suffering from dysentery, when blood and 
mucus passed freely from his body, the portion around his rump 
became spattered with blood. His descendants, the bulbuls, 
known as kebebrots in the Achik language, are still seen in the 
jungles of Achik Asong up to this day. Hie feathers coveru^ 
the anus of the bulbuls still remain red as the inherited blood* 
stained part, signifying that their ancient patriarch once suffered 
from dysentery, owing to his indiscriminate eating of different 
kinds of wild bananas at one stretch. 

—ToW by Kirrtchang Shar^ma Agitok 
at Village Sohragiri. District Goto SilU. 


THE FAITHFUL HOG AND THE CLEVER DOG 

On« upoD a time iti ages long gone by there lived in a 
Hide village in Achik Asong. aa old childless couple. The man. 
when younger, found nothing more pleasant than to roam through 
the deep forests, bow and arrows in hand, with his faithful dog 
searching for wild beasts and jungle fowl In this way he secured 
a means of livelihood for himself and his young wife- However, 
as they made no provisions for a rainy day or had no near rda- 
tives to turn to in time of need, old age slowly crept upon them, 
when they bad creaks in ibeir bones; and they were hopelessly 
left in a lurch. The man was now too old to u» his bow and 
arrow; fw* he had not the strength and dexterity to wield them 
properiy. StiU the couple had to eat: and the only recourse 
left open to them was to till the soil. 

Now, as has been said, the old pair was childless. However, 
they a pet hog and a pet dog which helped to dispel their 
loneliness and managed, to some extent, to take the place of 
children in their home. So, one day the t^d wwnan said to the 
two animals : 

“Go to the field, you sluggards, and till the soil there if 
you want to enjoy the continued luxury tA cooked rice. If you 
won't wori:. you shall only get rice-husks foe food.’* 

Both the hog and the dog started willy-mlly eariy next 
morning to work io the jhum field. Since they both loved cooked 
rice above anything else, they decided that they ought to make 
an effort to secure it So they went to the field. But it was such 
a hot day and the «n shone so fiercely that it waa almost 
impossible to work under it. The hog did not let the great heat 
deter him. He worked in the scorching sun the whole day, 
furrowing as hard aa he could. His companion, however, who 
was a lazy, good-for-nothing beast took advantage of the cool 
shade of a nearby tree and slept the whole day through. At 
eveoride the hog started for home; aud the dog, suddenly awaken¬ 
ing. exercised bis lazy limbs by running hither and thither all 
over the newly-turned soil until the wbde field was covered with 
his footprints. 
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WiieQ tbe beasts reached home, the dog promptly stepped 
up to the old woman and boldly said : 

*1 have worked hard the whole day under the scorchiog 
sun, while this lazy hog slept comfortably under the shade of 
a tree. 1 am dead tired and hiuigiy. Please give me my cooked 
rice.” 

ITie hog could hardly believe his ears. He was in a tearing 
temper. He shouted angrily : 

“He's a difly liar. It was I who worked hard all day long 
ftirrowmg and turning up soQ. That cursed cur did nothing 
but sleep all day long under the shade of a tree," 

In the face of such conflidng assertions, the old woman 
was at a loss to give a definite decision. At length she made 
up her mind to go to the field and satisfy herself by actually 
scrutinizing the work done. There she found the cultivated plot 
aU covered with the dog's footprints and so made the deoisicn 
in his favour. The faithful hog’s fruitful labour went for naught. 

In the course of the process ot reiationships between human 
beings and domesticated beasts, what was emee done was repeated 
continually throughout the succeeding gen^tions as if sanctioned 
and confirmed by supeinatural powers. So we find that now-a* 
days cod:ed rice is freely given to the dogs for a mis take n in- 
dustry; while for a supposed laziness, rice-husks have since 
served as the food ot the bogs. 

The dog w^ its tail in pretended thankfulness to man and 
eats greedily as if enjoying the fruits of its labours; whereas 
the swine always utters murmuring grunts when it is being pven 
food which consists mostly of husks and other refuse. Small 
wonder then that ^ dog takes pride in attaching himself more 
closely to man indoors and outdoors; while the swise. in the 
bitterness of a wounded spirit at man's injustice, prefers to 
wallow in its mud at home, forever grumbling at man’s short¬ 
sighted dedsioR and coodnual iU-tieatment 

—Told by Srinuai Dingjang Shangma Rongmuthy 
at Village Dingrang-Btnt^iri. District Garo Hills. 


THE TIGER AND THE PANGOLIN 


Long, long ago, the tiger unable to hill Che pangolin 
outright because of the laticr’s hard, thick, scaly skin. Whenever 
the pangolin saw the king of ihc jungle, it adroitly rolled itself 
into a ball, allowing the wild beast no means of driving home 
into its body his sharp, menacing teeth and long, dangerous claws. 

One day . the pangolin jokingly remarked that the tiger was 
supremely scufnd not to discover a simple way of kilUng him. 
All the wild beasts had to do was to attack the pangolin when 
he found it stretched out idly on its back on the ground. Uo‘ 
known to the boaster, the tiger overheard the idle jest of the 
pangolin, and mused to himself ; 

“Well, I shall soon see for myself whether or not this clever 
pangolin, who calls me stupid, is himself really so brilliant” 

The next time the tiger accosted the pangolin, he sprang 
upon it so savagely b^ore it had lime to roD itself into a ball, 
that he killed It with little difficulty. In this way the tiger 
discovered the method of killing the pangolin; and so, ever since 
that &tal day. tigen have been killing pangolins for food. 

—Tdd Ay Sfiangma Rangmuihu 

at Village Rugapara^ District Caro Hills. 


THE TUSKER AND THE PORCUPINE 

One day a lordly tusker was haviog a lefresliing drink of 
water in a clear stream. Suddenly the water got quite muddy. 
The tusker grew very aogry at this and rushed up the stream 
to discover who dared defile the water. As he considered 
himself (he biggest and strongest being on earth,, the l<Hdiy 
tusker was at a loss to understand who had the Impertmence to 
dirty his drinking place. At length the angry animal espied a 
porcupine just entering his burrow. The latter had just fimshed 
baching in the stream. The tusker approached and trumpeted : 

“Was it you who made the water muddy while I was. 
having a drink downstream?** 

The porcupine looked askance; so the tusker bellowed : 

“You, tioy creature, how dare you dirty the water ia which 
I drink. Don’t you know that I am the greatest of all beings ?** 

The porcupine eyed the distraught beast scornfully, and tbut 
addressed him calmly in the folbwiog words ; 

“How dare you come to drink the water of which I am the 
sole master ? How dare you stand in this place of which I am 
the sole owner? Don’t you know that I am (he king of all 
surface and underground regions round about? Be off with 
you; or Til make you sink into the ground alive.’* 

The tusker locAed with wonder at the small creature that 
dared to address him so. He answered : 

“How is this ? All other creatures acknowledge me as 
greatest ot all beings. Now you would say (hat you are greater. 
Prove to me and other creatures that you are really nsuch bigger 
than I am ” 

How the porcupine grew angry and retorted; “How dare 
you speak thus to the biggest and greatest of all creatures? 'HKre 
is no use of your bandying words with me. Why, your whole 
body isn't as big as my smallest toe. Just compare the hair of 
your body with mine. Then you’ll see.” 

As he said this the haughty porcupine stood up bddly at 
the entrance of his burrow. Duly the forepart d his body was* 
visible to the intruder ; the rest remained concealed inside his 
home. The tusker in reply to the arrogant speech of hia 
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opponent, plucked one ol the porcupine's bristHog quills arid 
was astounded to discover how insignificant it made the hair 
of his own body appear. While be was rapt in thought over this 
discovery, the tiny creature asked disdainfully : 

“You fool, must not the body which xeroains concealed 
underground and possesses such big, strong hair be greater than 
your despicable carcass?" Then with a great flourish, he con¬ 
cluded, ‘‘Be off with you or you will soon die. You have no 
Ousioess to come here and insult me in this manner." 

The naive tusker, sincerely believing that the porcu^ne was 
much larger than himself, judging from the cconpariscm of their 
hair, dashed away as fast as he could in a panic. 

Now, Oypi Jongapa Wachingpa/ the patriarchal head of the 
mole family, had been silently listening to the whole dispute. In 
truth he knew the identity of both animals. So, when he saw 
the* lordly elephant running away in fear from the insignificant 
porcupine, he could restrain himself no longer. He just laughed 
and laughed and laughed for days on end. His eyes puckered 
into slits. So long and so hard was his laughter that he forgot 
to close his mouth and open bis eyes for a long period of time. 
His bosom heaved and panted and chuckles broke from bis 
lips. His whole body rocked and shoc^ with laughter. The 
result of aQ this is that nowadays the upper lips of moles remain 
open aod (heir eyes remain small and pArtially closed due to 
the excessive hearty laughter of tiieir patriarchal head on the 
occasion of the tuskeris mistaken notion of the porcupine long, 
long ago, 

—To/d hy Mfnseng MtMi 
at Villas Senator (near Kamrup^Kketri), 
District Kamrup. 


A WAR AMONG THE GOM 


Iq ages lo£)g gone by there dwelt ia the subterraneaii region 
a fair goddess named Ahning Koresil Chining Kimicsil.* She 
was the daugher of Ahoiag Bokjare Chining Dimjarc.® One day. 
as this fair goddess was going to the DontiJa Rongmiksbera^ 
market, she came across Misi Rusime KaUina Misi Asima 
Saljong Dingsina,* a sou of Misi SaJjong, the ruler of the upper 
region. At once the goddess fell headlong ia love with the 
young god, who, in rum reciprocated her affection. They soon 
married each other. 

According to the customary practice of the age, known as 
Ahkhim gaa* the young goddess went to her husband^s parents* 
house to sojourn there for one full summer and one full winter 
after her marriage. She brought along her highly valued comb, 
known as Kihchongrek Kichongbal Nahkecbong Nahkesa 
KichongsxJ Kicboogbak/ shaped to the eatacc form a flounder 
fish. One day she inserted it for safe-keeping into the wall of 
the house. A maid-servant known as Nokol Nosoksol Rori 
Nokhimchorg.’ whose husband was called Ribo RoDggop Knl 
Jamdap,' discovered the comb, roasted it, and devoured all of 
it without any one witnessing her deed. 

Later Aiming NoresU Chining KimresU searched high and 
low foe her highly-jaized comb, but could not locate it any¬ 
where. Misi Ehaimit Saljong Balimit, the younger sister erf Misi 
Rusime, told her sisier-in-law that if her comb was really lost, 
she would make good (he loss herselt But Ahning NoremsU, 
feeling bitterly for the missing c<xnb. would not be appeased by 
any subshtute. She burst out in anger, saying : 

‘T will not have any other conij in lieu of my Rihchotlgrek 
which is so lavishly decorated and on which is passed an aua^ci- 
ous mantra or incantation. My uncles and matrilineai brothos* 
vbo are known as Gingbo Sallo, Itcha Reo^in, Asbodik and A« 
Kalbong and Kahehibotiag, will surely be offended at the loss 
I have iaevured here. They will, no doubt, wage war against this 
house.” 

With great bitterness of heart. Ahniog KoresU left the abode 
of 2ier fachet^in-law and went to her mother’s house where she 
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oarraied to iict uncles and matriliacal brothers wliat bod defaUen 
her. These, who were Inowo as Cbiok Bokjapa, Alik Balmiit. 
Alik Nahbanpa, Nahchi Rengsin, Bugoeik BugasU. Menpa 
RoDgdingpa. Gingmat Riiigraoi; Basu Cakjak. Giogbo Sallo. 
Kcha ReDgsin, Aibodik. Asi Kalbong, Matram, Takkil. Chei 
GoQgding and Khabchiboting. all began to beat their breasts JU 
anger against the household of Mist Saljong for the insulting 
treatisenc that hod been accorded to their sister and niece as if 
they themselves, warriors that they were, were of no account. 

Fox purposes of the impeoding war^ro Ahnlng Muhbitclu 
Chining Dokandc."' the grandmother of Ahnlng Norcsil Qiining 
KiiDhesil. gave birth to Dc^upa Skodoftoog Sahnepa Mikiimil- 
tong,'^ who was accustomed to shout out: ‘Tak*tak-tak'* every 
moroing and evei^g. He was fed on the best sort of rice and 
rice-beer. During the war, however, he remained lethargic and 
inactive. Ahnlng Mahbitchi also gave birth to another warrior 
known as Ahnlng Ditori Chining Cangdorl.'^ 

When the war started Ahnlng Mahbitchi Chining Dokando 
captured Khorengpa Kobinpa Oauggipok Chi dual.*' one of the 
warriors of Misl Saljong. and dipped off his wings and nipped 
his toes. The bird set oS to see Dukgipa Rugipa. Mahgam 
Dokgipa Mtnde Rugipa.’* the Nature-architect, to get his wings 
and toes repaired. On the way he met Salgra Songdura’* who 
asked him where he was gdng. He answered : 

'‘Ahnlcg Mahbitchi Chining Dokande clipped od my wings 
and toes. 1 am going to Dakgipa Rugipa to get them answered : 

Salgra Sougdura detained him from proceeding farther and 
told him sim^y to sit at daybreak on a bare rock or a piece of 
dead wood and spread out his wings wide in tho rays of the 
rising sun in order io regain his former beauty. He did so and 
the maimed wings and toes were fully restored. 

The uncles and matrilineal brothers of Ahaing Noresil 
formed an alliance with Mikkatema Stil Rongrna. the goddess of 
Hail-stonn. and set out to wage war against Misi Saljong. IC 
now rained ceaselessly and continuously for so long a time that 
the whole world was overfiooded. The waters reached the roof- 
rafters of Mlsi Saljocg's dwelling, and he was ascribed to be 
practically vanquished. But the god woiJd not admit defeat 
so ea^y. 

Mik Saljong then went to Jarumeha Jabal Phanthe Okkhu- 
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angsi Jabpat Chgogsi, the God of (he Wlode, and SsJgra. the God 
of LigH and sought their assistance. Ihey both agreed to help 
him; so the war was waged anew with greater ferocity. The 
wind blew dead and the bleak sun shone fiercely. Trees became 
brown and withered ; bamboo stalks and growing grass shrivelled 
up; and the waters of all fountains and other sources dried up 
compleiely. The whole earth was thus rendered dry and scoc> 
ched. So ruthlessly did the God of >Vlnd and the God of Light 
wage war that the terresiial surface seemed well nigh devastated. 
Rivers, springs and fountains became shallow and dry. The deep 
pool of AhnuQg in the Udck was reduced to knee-depth; the 
Dilkhang Wari^^ became waist high; a mere dny thread of water 
trickled out of a cavity of the pool of Mrlg in the Simsaog Riva. 
The shell of the mother of tortoises became cracked. Every¬ 
where destruction was evident 

StiU the embittered beUigereni parties fought on to prove 
each other^s mettle. The warriors of both sides sustained defeats 
and received injuries. Sometimes this ^de woo; and sometimes 
Chat side v/oa. It was a highly contested struggle in which there 
were any splendid charges, ambushes and retreats. In the 
throes of the maddening conflict Marang Starang^^ manifested 
himself in the form c£ streams of blood and gaping wounds. 
Dohkupa Skodottong. as a warrior, was utteriy useless for he did 
not fi^t at aU. 

Now at the latter stage of the war. Misi Saljong and his band 
of fighters got die upper hand. Khorengpa Khobinpa nisbed iuto 
the thick of the battle and captured Aiming Mahbitchi Chining 
Elokande Chipuchl Rodachi T^ngmiichang Pantdrang,^* the chief 
of Ahnlng Noreafl's warriors and dragged her to the upper regL- 
c^, The vktor pulled his victim past the Gijang Bra Dilsing 
Oitel'* where Gonga was fishing with his hooks and nets. The 
latter inadvertently stepped on the captive and retarded her pro¬ 
gress. Kboreogpa Kbbinpa fled in terror. Gonga ihta took the 
captive and rolled her up In a rehkeksi leaf to take home. Per¬ 
suaded by Salgra not tp.kill the victim. Gonga set her free. Some 
compatriots of Aiming Mabitchi brought her back home. The 
capture of this warrior ended the ferocious conflict which had 
lasted for full seven summers and fuh seven winters. Ahning 
NoresH and her warriors capitulated to Misi Saljoog and his 
allies. 

9 
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Ahoing Bokjare Chining Dimjare Kore Chire, the Goddess 
of lUio, fled m despair to Chikhusu. There she shed showers 
of te&is aad faioted. Dakgipa Tattara Rugipa Scura Pantura 
Sualgipa Imbanggipa.^^ the Supreme Ruler of gods and goddesses, 
resuscitated her. He also effected a reconciliation between the 
hostile parties for the benefit of all. They funk differences and 
antipathies in the un^Ung solvent of eternal social and business 
intercourse. However, ever since that time the victor have become 
the sole rulers of the terrestial surface and the celestial region. 

—Totd by Senaram R. Shmgma 
a ViUi^ Sdpara, District Goto Hiiis. 




DURAMA IMBAMA 


In ancient days there lived three mighty goddesses who were 
respectively known as Durama Imbaba,* Koasi Minduri* and 
Ahratcha Rongbare.^ They were matrinieal'Sisters to one another 
Ko|si Minduri bttng the eldest. They all dwelt with Abet 
Rengge* at Misi Nokgitcbam, Abnang Adikhang, and T«aatc^ 
Pong^o.* 

Kow, Durama Imbaba had a high*8pirited, frisky monster- 
dog which used to kill and devour the pigs and fowls bdongiog 
to the other sisters. The latter were much annoyed by the dog s 
‘behaviour, and, as their sister would do nothing about it, they 
conspired together with Abet Renggc to throw Durama Irabama 
out of the house. They canied out their plan and their sister 
was forced to leave and settle at Simsang Rlkam Rongdong Bra.* 
Soon after this the two sisters, Koasi Minduti and Ahratcha 
RoDgbare, evicted Abet Rengge from the place as they discovered 
his high-handedness in his with them. He settled in the 

subterranean region near the rills and fountains, building his bouse 
with ferns and the spiny roots of the boltofu tree (mallotus 
roxburghiaous) in an upside down manner- He is now 
worshipped by the Achiks as god of rills and fountains. 

Finally Koasi Minduri and Ahratcha Rongbare could not 
get along with each other and separated. 

Now during her stay at Shnsang Rikam Rongdong Bra, 
Durama Imbama became exceedingly rich and powerful. Her 
SOD. named Okbongjada Wakewaoel/ was a regular spendthrift 
He squandered his mother’s money right and left. Ac the same 
time Koasi Minduri and Ahratcha Rongbare managed to squeeze 
large portions of wealth from their rich sister. But no matter how 
much they spent riotously and wastefuUy, the riches and wealth 
of Dcrama Imbama remained undiminished. For tiiis reason 
Achiks are accustomed now-a-days to utter the fdlowing prayer 
over a wild boar or a deer whkh they have kiDed : 

**LeC Koasi Minduri and Ahratdia Rongbare be pleased to 
squeeze shares out of the abundance of Durama Imbtoia and 
shower blessings upon the poor and the motherless.’* 

Durama Imbama had a dangbto. named Sim^, who was 
married to Singra, the son of Songdu.* In accordance with 
matrilineal custom of the age. Singra came to the house of his 
mother-in-law and lived widt his newly-wedded wife. After some 
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ucDe, Simem cooked a capon and a pig with white sidea wihout 
condiments for him. Singra refused to eat them. Hie wife then 
added fenneoted juice of bamboo'sboots and the juke of the 
pumelo fruit. Then again the flour which she used in baking 
was uoderdooe. Singra refused to eat again. For full seven days 
and full seven nights, he would neither cat nor drink. At last 
he said : 

*'This place is not congenial to me. I will not slay any 
longer. Tho water is no good. I will not drink it.” 

He then wound a hundred cubits of cane around his waist 
to starve himself. He went to his mother. Songdu, and said Co 
her : 

‘"Mother, 1 am starving. My throat is dry from want of 
water. Owing to the bad smell of food, I am usable to eat.*' 

So saying, he undid the cane around his waist and fell dead 
at her feet 

Songdu and Siogra's brother Jingra were very angry with 
Durama Imbama, and decided to wage war against her. They 
prayed Co Ahning Dimjare Nore Chire.* the Goddess of Rain, 
to let loose torrents of rain so as to flood the country and drown 
Durama Imbama. They begged the spirits Nagni*^ and 
TengajV^ to break through the rocks and wash away the earth. 
They formed an alliance with Buga Radepa,'^ Kahnil Singsepa'^ 
and Sink^u Racha Kharu Nckma.^^ 

The sfurits caused rain Co fall for full seven days and full 
seven nights. Durama Imbama was in a fix. Songdu was 
breaking through the rocks in places now known as Dohma Oiu^. 
or Che Cormorant Pass and Sogin Giiok or the Vulture Pass in the 
Durga Hills. So she prayed to Salgra. the God of Light and Heat, 
and Balwa Balgira. the God of the winds, saying : 

“Oh Salgra. make the sun shine brightly, if thou lovest me. 
Ob Balwa Balgira, blow thou strcmgly, if thou likest me. Songdu 
is trying to drown me in a flood.’* 

Tht sun then shone bright and the wind blew hard for full 
seven days and full seven nights. The water abated and Durama 
Bnbama was saved. She is now represented by the 'Dua Ran^ 
^ Achik Ascog. and Songdu by the Brahmaputra River. 

—ToW by Jenga Shangma Nengtrurtfa 
at Rangier^, District Goto Hills. 


THE SONG OF THE DOHGRIK (JUNGLE FOWL) 

Our Life is not drab in our forest-bcpme; 

Fne aie we : bappy are we. 

WeVe DO lord to overlord us ; 

The forest’s our home, where we ever roam, 

Independent and free. 

We're each entirely self-supporting, 

Like any other noble being. 

We scratch Mother Earth for the grub we eat; 

We fret at nothing when we’re hard hit 
We blame no creature, hate no other being. 

With malice towards none, we earn our living. 

Through all the inclemencies ot wealther. 

We hoard no treasure, we care only for pleasure, 

We live our lives, as Nature allows us by measure. 

Nor are we stained with lust envy or greed ; 

Neither abuse we Nature nos scoff at others’ creed. 

We are light-hearted, cheery and sprightly, 

We live hghUy, we love lightly. 

We take things as they 're worth, not a bit more seriously. 
In suDshine, rain and when winter winds blow boisterously. 
We dance, we eat what we get to our fill 
We stretch our legs when we are dead and still; 

Content are we where, at death, Nature leaves us. 

Never fear we, if after death, happens something serious; 
Ours is thus good-humoured cynicism, 

Life’s principle with a tincture of stoicism. 

—Suns w original Garo by Shanon Shmgnta Tegitdi. 

Of Dir^ang'BoH^egiri, District Garo Hilis. 




THE LIMPET AND THE MUNTJAC 


One day a barking deer or muatjac {muntiacus sp) saw be¬ 
neath the clear water ot a stream, a limpet dinging (o a rock. 
The muntjac contemptously said to him : 

“How is this ? It seems quite funny that you have no feet 
or hands. You simply ding to rocks and logs of wood under water 
by means of your mouth. Fie. your pace when travelling must 
be exceedingly tardy. You'd need six days to pass O'/tt the 
distance of one of my steps.” 

The limpet iniiatedly refJied : “You say diat I have no 
limbs. Yes : it is true; but I can walk faster than you by means 
of my mouth. If you please, let us run a race on a set date to 
determiue which of us is the faster.” 

The mufltjac’s wonder knew no bounds when the limbpet 
challenged him to race. He readily agreed. Both of them fixed 
a day and a place from which to start the race. The limpet 
promised to say “chiop” as soon as it should sec the muntjac; 
and the latter consented to bark “hop” as soon as it should dis¬ 
cover the limpet. So they parted. 

The limpet Immediately called a conclave of all his fellow- 
limpets and addressed them in fiery speech i “The muntjac 
has disdainfully remarked that we are extremely slow-paccd 
creatures. 1 have already agreed to run a race with him. We 
have fixed streams and rills to which he will run to see me. Now. 
we limpets aB look alike. The mantjac vdll sot recogsixe me 
particularly. So. comrades, whenever you see the muntjac, just 
utter “chiop” and he will believe that I have outrun him, Send 
this message all round and pass it on to our brethren in every 
stream, till, and rivulet” 

On the appointed day the limpet and the muntjac met each 
other in their trysring place. The signal for the start of the race 
was given au away went the de^ like a streak of lightning. Iho 
resourceful limpet merely sank deeper into the water and remained 
there smilingly. After a while when the muntjac approached 
a certain point in a stream, be heard die sound of “chiop” uttered 
by a limpet there. The deer could not believe his ears ; but be did 
confess that the limpet had outrun him, and be wondered exceed- 
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iBgly how such a limbless creature could pwfonn such a remadc- 
able feat Away he bolted a secosd time with still greater speed. 
He soon came to another stream, again heard (he pfe^airaDged 
signal, and once more believed that the limpet had outdistanced 
him. 

The munijac now ran furiously up a bill to the source <rf a 
third stream. Again, he bewiJderedly encountered the cry “chiop” 
and again he marvelled at (he extraordinary speed at his handi¬ 
capped opponent. Away he went once more, running his utmost, 
dashing recklessly across the hills and along the course of a s(r«BiD, 
down to its very confluence with a river. Again, when he approa¬ 
ched the water, the self-same sound, chirped by another limped 
reached his puzzled ears. The muntjac by (his time was at a loss 
to understand how the limbless limpet succeeded every time in 
outrunning him. He made up his mind to make a fin a l desparatc 
bid for victory. When he felt sufficiently renewed in strength, 
he dashed tenspestuously to the most distant stream he knew oL 
As he rec k lessly galloped along, be suddenly plunged over a 
precipice and perished. 


—ToU by Toran Marak Raksam 
at Rongbingsiri, Z>is/ricf Gore HHU. 


TEE SONG OF THE SWINE 

There's a muddy pool for me to wallow in, huk bandoa.* 
There's a log of wood for me to rub my body on, huk bandoa. 
I lie down full length under the house, buk bandoa. 

I dlo pointing my snout up when I am killed for my mistress's 

maternal uncle, buk bandoa. 
There's a trough foe me to feed in, huk bandoa. 

There’s water in the gutter to wash my face in, buk bandoa. 

I am fattened up with ddicacies undisiinguishabie. buk 

bandoa. 

Any food I eat is well digested, buk bandoa. 

For my appetite is always keen and sharp, huk bandoa, 

1 feel hungry soon after I am fed. huk bandoa. 

For possessing a healthy appetite and good digestion, huk 

bandoa. 

Am I called a glutton and a voracious eater, huk bandoa. 

By foolish weaklings of the human race, huk bandoa ; 

Who can hardly digest a ^odful of soft meal, huk bandoa. 
Never from stomach pdn do I auffer, huk bandoa. 

Nor am I ever troubled by any bowel complaints, buk 

bandoa. 

As the philosophising human weaklings are. buk bandoa. 
1 walk. I nm. I eat. I sleep, buk bandoa. 

When to half a dozen pigs do T give birth, buk bandoa. 
As if nothing unusual happened to me. buk bandoa. 

While for weeks the human mothers weakly lie down, huk 

bandoa. 

When they give birth to a punny child, huk bandoa. 

Careless for the morrow I lie down, buk bandoa, 

In warm slushly mud or on soft dusty ground, buk bandoa. 
While poor human beings rack their brains, huk bandoa, 
Tkyiog to felhom why in the world they live, huk bandoa, 
How to live, what to do, they ever consider, huk bandoa. 
I run away when I am beaten, huk bandoa. 

If estmnged from human beings, huk bandoa, 

1 do not starve but plen^ of food I find, huk bandoa, 
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Iq tbe thick juogles where e<iibles abound, hbk baadoa. 

And wh^ as a wild being can I survive, buk bandoa. 

My hair grows bushy; when combed, it !oc4s ^ossy. buk 

baadoa. 

IC by others I am wooed 1 raise my snout up. buk baadoa. 
And say “Nay'* to an importunate suitor, buk baadoa. 
While in heart, I do not lo^ at him with disfavour, huk 

baadoa. 

—Sung in original Caro by Saieng Marak Kokral 
at Ron^enig. £>fsrr/cr Garo Hills. 


THE MONKEY AND THE TORTOISE 


A common short-tailed monkey and a tortoise were odcc 
great friends. One day they started out together to set bamboo 
conical-shaped fishing baskets for fish. The monkey, being more 
clever than the tortoise, reserved all tlic best fishing places for 
himself and set bis baskets in them. The tortoise, being unable 
to secure suitable spots, took his chanry^ and set only a single 
(rap and that in a small, muddy lake where wild boars were 
accustomed to come and wallow. Tbc next day a large number 
of fish got entrapped in the monkey’s baskets ; but he would not 
give even a smsdl portioa of them to the tortoise. 

On a latter date the tortoise went to see the basket which 
he bad set in the small muddy lake and found a big. wild pig 
caught in it He speared it and it squealed loud and long. The 
monkey hearing the shrill squeals of the wild pig came running 
as fast as he could to the spot, and found the pig at the point 
of death. He helped the tortoise kill it, keeping himself at d 
safe distance from the wild pig and all along merely tapping it 
with the lip of a long bamboo pole. 

The tortoise was about to take the body of the wild pig in 
a lump to his house. But the monkey said to him : 

“Let us cut the body into pieces. We will take only the 
good portions of the flesh. We had better cook the meal here 
and take it borne later.” 

The simple tortoise assented to his proposal. So they cut 
the meat into ^oints and steaks, dried and smoked them, and 
cooked the best pieces on the spot Then the monkey said : 

“Let us enjoy this cooked meat together on the top of a 
big tree on yonder hill. Fkom there we can get a wonderful 
view of our motherland while we are eating.” 

The tortoise said Chat he could not climb trees; but the 
monkey readily agreed. Together they carried the cooked meat 
lo the foot of a big tree on a hill which commanded a wide view 
of the surrounding countiy. The monkey said : 

‘Xet me first take our meat up the tree. When it is all up, 

I shall hoist you.” 

Again the poor tortoise consented and they worked together 
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to get the cooked meat to the top of the t&U tree. When it was 
all there, the tnockey told the tortoise to catch bold of his tail 
with his mouth. The tortoise did so. The monk^ then assayed 
to carry him to the top; but when they were half way up to the 
first brancb. he cried out: 

*'AIas, my tail is becombg detached. Let free your grip or 
we shall both die.” 

The tortoise loosened bis hold and fell heavily to the ground. 
Three times more the monkey tned to hoist the tortoise up the 
tree ; but each time he pretended that his tail was coming off and 
the simple tortoise fell to the ground with a heavy thud. Ac. 
last the monkey exclaimed : 

“What else can I do for you ? I've tried my best to take you 
up. but I hnd that I am unablo So you remain here at the foot 
of the tree and I shall toss down your share of the meat” 

The tortoise stayed where he was and the monkey speedily 
scrambled up the tree. From there be threw down only bones 
from which be had already cleaned the meat. In auger the duped 
tortoise went down to the river and meditated revenge. There 
he lay in wait for his deceitful friend. In the evening the memkey 
finally came down to the river for a drink. As be was bending 
over the water, the tortoise grabbed the lower portions of his 
buttocks with his strong jaws. The monkey screamed in his 
excru^ting pain and implored the tortoise to set him free; but 
the later would not listen. So. wherever he went, the monkey 
had to bring the tortoise with him. 

One day the monkey went to his maternal relation's house 
with the tortoise still clinging firmly to his buttocks. There a 
sturdy nephew of Che monkey who forcibly pulled oS the persistent 
tortoise and threw it on the ground. But the buttocks of the 
monkey were so severely wounded and bled so profusely that he 
soon died. The relations then decided to do away with the 
treacherous tortoise. 

One male relation of the deceased monkey brought a sharp 
axe with which he was going to kill the tortoise. The Utter looked 
up with difiance in his mien and said in bold language; 

*‘Your axe will become blunt as soon as it touches my body,” 

Then another monkey brought a big bludgeon with which to 
beat the tortoise to death. The tc^ise sneered : 
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‘‘Your bludgeon will snap in two as socw as it touches mv 
shell” ' 

The monkeys next decided to throw him into the fire: but 
the tortoise suavely said : 

'Tire is extinguished as soon as it touches my body.” 

Finally, the monkeys sold that they would get rid of him 
by diowning him is a deep i>ool of water in the river. At thj6 
the tortoise feigned great terror. He began to weep loundly and 
frantically prayed the monkeys to spare him from such a fete. 
But the revengeful monkeys would not listen to his pleas. They 
threw him angrily into the river to drown him. The tortoise was 
happy to be now free and in his natural home. The monkeys 
then went away in great joy, sincerely believing that their hateful 
enemy had perished miserably. 

—Toid by Oehng Shangma Rongmuthu 
<u Village Dalbotgiri, Disrht Coro Hills. 


SOME GEMS FROM ACHIK LORE ; BELIEFS 


If, on starting from your home, any of your right toes. (or. 
if shod, your right leg) strikes something, it is a bad omen. It 
betokens failure, trouble <a a painful accidenc. 

If any of your left toes (or if shod, your left leg) strikes some¬ 
thing when you start fresn your home, it is a good omen. It 
forebodes success, good resulu. happiness. 

If any of your right toes (or, if shod, your right leg) strikes 
something whQe you are on your way home, it is a good omen. 
It means happy news waiting for you at home, your family’s 
good health, success In some undertaking, general good or smooth 
affairs at home. 

If any of your left toes (or. if shod, your left leg) hits against 
something, while you are returoiog home frmn a journey, it is a 
bad omen. It sigolhes. serious illness or death of any member 
of your family or any of your closest relations, or of one of your 
best friends, or general unfavourable conditions, or ill-news wait¬ 
ing for you at home. 

If, on a journey somewhere from your home for some purpose, 
a tnuntjac or a snake crosses your pathway from the left side, it 
is a bad c«iea It betokens failure, fruiibssness in your under¬ 
takings or ultimate trouble; if you have got a court case, it will 
be dismissed or compounded. 

If a snake crosses your pathway from the right side, when you 
go from home for some definite purpose, it means that some one 
vnll stand against you in what you intend to do and you will £^. 
IP you can kill the snake, which thus crosses your way, you will 
surmount the difficulties presented against you by some person 
or persons. 

If two muntjacs or two snakes suddwily dart aefoss your way 
from your left side, while you are going from hane or returning 
thereto for some definite purpose, it shows you will be enabled 
to attempt twice for the same great gain, but ultimately you will 
fail 

K a goat ot a person sneezes violently when you verbally 
propose to do som^ng, or go swnewhere for some definite 
purpose, it is bad wnea. It means failure or trouble. 
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If you come across some long-tailed brown langur monkeys 
on one side or other of your pathway through a forest infested 
with wild elephants, proceed on. none of the elephants will appear 
before you oc cross your path. 

If a dohsurae (a kind of small speckled (brush) or a flock of 
white<rested pigeons chatters on your left side, while you are 
returning home from a journey, it is a bad omen. It sigoifles 
death or serious illness at home or death or serious illness of 
some one of your near relations or friends, or some accident. 

If cither varieties of the birds do so on your ngbt side, as 
you return home, it is a good omen. It means happiness, success, 
or happy news waiting for you at home, 

If a muntjac or barking deer barks on your right band side 
as you start os a journey, it means that you will not get the 
thing for which you make the journey but that your journey will 
be a smooth and pleasant one. 

If your right eyebrow or your right shoulder twitches inter¬ 
mittently for a considerable length of time, some one of your 
closest relations are either dead or seriously ill. If the twitdies 
occur on the left, some one of your bosom friends or one of your 
most trustworthy or helpful friends is either seriously ill or dead, 

If a dohsurae chatters near your dwelling, while you are 
at home, it means some one your closest relations is either 
dead or seriously ill or some tragic accident has happened to one 
of your near relations or friends or seme one is kiUed by a 
tiger or by as elephant not far from your place of residence. 

If fhs crowa build their nests on die branches of low trees, 
an tnmsually strong gale or a cyclone is to be ^cpected in the 
conrse of the year. 

If, in the Spring, a wagtaU sings on the ground in sunshine, 
expect immediate downfall of rain. 

If during heavy rains, you dream of figers, it means that 
sunshine is coming without the least possible delay. 

If you dream of a river in high flood it means a litigation 
of case in which you will take part. 

If you dream of fording across a swollen river to be other 
side, it means success in a lawuit or an uodertakiog 

you dream of catchiog Ashes with your own bands, it means 
money which you will acquire and put into your coffers. 
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If you dream of fishing by means d net or hook, it forbodes 
difficuJUes but ultimate pecuniary gain. 

H you dream of fire burning furiously, It foretells of a vexa¬ 
tious lawsuit against you. or misfortune, or loss of property. 

If you dream of short-tailed common brown monkeys. U 
means that some mischievous persons or treacherous enemies are 
about you. 

n you dream of yourself being chased by a wild elephant 
or a cumber of them it means that you have intruded upon the 
habitat of the god Baka Gonda Abet Rora and may suffer from 
fever. 

If you dream of a big stone or a paddy-pounding mortar 
rolling over you, beware, you are in danger of being killed by 
a wild depbaat. 

If you dream of yourself wearing red clothes, you are In 
danger of being killed by a tiger. 

If you dream of yourself cutring down trees, big or small, 
it signifies serious illness or death of one of your pareoU or 
protecting guardian. 

If you dream of bathing, it betc^ens serious illness or trouble 
or anxiety. 

If you dream of some one whom you know lying dead, It 
means that the person has eaten too much rice. 

If you dream of the death of a strange or a cow brought 
or presented to you, go hunting, for you will not fail to bag a 
deer. 

Wearing a black-coat or clothes in a dream is a symbol of 
prolonged illness, domestic troubles or disgrace. 

If you dream that you are flying, it signifies fame, over¬ 
coming your enemies, reputation, or good comments or praise 
of you by others. 

S you dream of some one ot your ac^uaiotacces using flre- 
arms against yon. beware, that person is a traitor or your 
unscrupulous enemy. 

Jf you kill a deer or wild boar alone in a Jungle ox somewhere 
with DO cae To help you to cany it home, pick up any dried 
leaf from the ground and a clod of earth; put the leaf on the 
carcass first and place the clod of earth over the dried, leaf and 
leave it; no tiger will touch the carcass oc carry it away during 
your absence. 
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While at home or abroad, do not scold or abuse with fiJtby 
language tigers, elephants or any other dangerous wild beasts 
nor caE them bad names, with or without reasons; they have 
the power to hear and understand your scoldings or abuses. 
They will try to wreak vengeance on you, 

Do not stir up the ashes of the dead. If you do, their spirits 
will do some barm to you sooner or later. 

Do not steal If you do, you'll have to repay ibe owner or 
bis descendants or relations the full value of the stolen property 
in your rebirths os a man or a beast of burdens. 

Do not commit adultery. If you do. you soil the sacred 
stream of life that has been issuing for thousands of years from, 
your majiifdd great forefathers and fore-mothers. 

Do not swear falsely. If you do, the gods hear it, aod they 
take stock of you, and in due course of time, you will doubtlessly 
have to bear ^e brunt of their cbastisecDeot. 

Never curse the good, the honest, the noble and the brave. 
If you do, your curses will recoil on you, with all evil results 
fahing upon you. 

Do not insult the poor and the unfortunate. Misi Susime, 
who made thee rich and fortunate, bears thee; she knows how 
to chastise thee. 

Remain good and perfectly honest, if for trial, at least, for 
seven years, without t^isg a single lie to anybody, even to 
beasts or inanimate objects; be perfectly true to your inner 
being. Then your words will become impregnated with power 
for good or evil. Any curse you casually or inteorionally utter 
against any human being or beast will then become fruitful of 
effects. 

live with a mind at peace, bearing good aod kindly thoughts 
to ali beings, and. bolding to the thought that you are one with 
Tattara Rabuga Janggini Nokgipa Jamani Biambi. Then no 
power or being can do hann to you. 

Do not insult or give bad names to the gods and goddesses 
for bad weather, calamity or misfortune; fOT you do not know 
the business of gods and goddesses in their universal and all* 
oompreheosive scheme of things. 

Do hot oonspiie in words or thought or acdon against Misi 
Saljong. Salgra or Misi Susime or other gods and goddesses of 
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earth and heavens: for we are just like tioy ephemeral JoaecU 
before them and they live forever, 

There is a time when even the stalks of millet and rice seem 
tc rise against you and a person seems to be Misi Saljong to you. 

Do not intentionally or deliberately speak ill or contemp- 
tnosly of any of your fellow beings : nor wilfully injure or oSend 
anybody ; for a living person has such a powerful human principle 
within him or her as, if he or she willed, to crush you out of exist¬ 
ence, no matter how powerful, rich or highly placed you may be. 
Sometimes stronger powers of heaven and earth come to the aid 
of injured persons against their offenders. You are a frail being, 
howbeit, and you die when even a small orange thorn pricks your 
temple. 

The differences between the world of the tiger and yours is 
as great as the differences between an elephant and a louse. 

It is good for a tiger to spring upon a helpless goat and eat 
it up; but for the goat to be thus eaten up, O what a diffecencc. 

Do not be hasty to perform the Gana ceremony; for if you 
are not destined from your birth to perfonn it. you'll die outright 
or some grave catastrophe will overtake your wife or children- 

Do not be selfish with your food or drink at your house. 
If you become so, Misi Susicie looks down on you with contempt 
and disgust. 

Do not send away any guest or stranger empty>stomached, 
when he or she comes to your house for food or shelter. Misi 
Susime has placed the good things of the world in your hands 
also for the guests or strangers. How much food or drink does 
your single stomach demand of you? Misi Susime knows well. 
Let the guests or strangers, who go out from your house, do 
so with heartfelt benedictions on their Ups. 

As you Uve you may fill up all your cof!^ with much 
money, jewels and precious gems, fill up your granaries with 
paddy, millet and corns and have the pleasure ot seeing them; 
but Dingipa Babbra’ has not bestowed upon you enough stomach 
to craiaio them nor power to digest them. 

Your father has planted, a jack-tree near bis bouse; it has 
grown to be a beautiful tree. Will you hang yourself on ii. 
because your belied father has planted it ? 

Your wealth lies in your arms and your paddy, millet and 

10 
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corns wait for you near the wahnok bamboos (fionibusa teres), 
that is, your bounteous iodustry alone enhances rich harvest. 

There are some things in the world which you cannot cleanse 
by washing in water dry them in the sun. 

There comes a time when even a tiny ant becomes a burden 
to you. 

A stripling hardwood tree bends down, when even a sparrow 
sits on it: but, when it attains unto maturity, do wc sot use it as 
the main prop for a house ? 

A nun points his lingers to the sun and bends his waist to 
the earth. 

Don’t you know how to earn your living ? Go and scratch 
the earth just as the junglC'fowls do. Do men feed them? 

It rains heavily and the grass has overgrown the pathway, 
still a man goes on with what he intends to accomplish, drinking 
rain-water, and, carrying jungle-leeches on his ears as if they 
were ear-drops. 

He Jus the face of a tiger, when you look at him, and appears 
as a bearded goat, when be has passed. 

He is an elephant, when seen from a distance and like a 
banyan tree, when he is at his village. 

Your wife and children are your enemies; but your mother 
is the root of your life. 

If the female iguana swallows her own babies and the hen 
sips her own eggs, what cannot a heartless human mother do ? 

If you beat me on my back, I fed pain also on the other side. 

When the hens are all earned away by civet-cats, the lazy 
man goes and mends the hencoop. 

VSTien the house has already been burnt down, the foolish 
man goes to the stream and brings water in large pitchers. 

When the cow has been killed by a tiger, the careless man 
goes and shuts up the door of the cow-shed. 

A crab-shell was put up in a jhum field for a cadjan by Abet, 
who did not know bow to build one. It Is an c:tample of useless 
work by a useless man. 

He is such an idle man that be has formed a lasting Criend- 
ihip with his bed, on which he sleeps and sticks to it with 
leech-like tenacity. 

He is so careful of hfs finery that not a grain of dust adheres 
to his horns not a burr sticks to bis tali. 
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It is like the rebuff of a bent bamboo or lii:e the ruouiug 
amucl: ot a mad dog. 

This rice is such that it is mixed with grains of dust hardly 
fit to eat. and tastes sour when brewed into beer. 

Just as a piece of iroo is used, having steel incorporated in 
it, so is fermeni'powder used by more rice-flour added to it. 

Your mother first asks you about your stomach, whether 
it is filled or not; but your wife first ransacks your basket 
looking for what articles you’ve brought her. 

He stretches his neck out for other people’s food and drink, 
just os a peacock does. but. when the dme comes for him to 
spare his food and drink for others, be draws his neck iu just 
as a turtle does. 

A man is an exacting imperialist towards his own mother, 
but an obsequicus servant to bis own wife. 

A man of sorrows appears like a balf^bumt trec^stump or 
like a wandering raven. 

If you stumble against something hard, your legs receive 
injuries; and, if you stare up at the heights, some tiny particles 
fall into your eyes and irritate them. 

He is a goat and a basket of cotton to himself. 

Do not boast erf your long life on earth. A period of tirae 
which wc call a hundred years, U as nothing, not even like one 
of the smallest fractions of your breath, when compared with 
measureless ctMuity, 

Who can tell mo how long Manh Philtfc, Mother Earth, 
remained without her present shape, and how long wUi she 
continue to exist in her present state and shape? 

Do not try to deceive tigers, elephants, boars and bears, 
pretending that you are a brave man. 'Ihey can discern the real 
bom brave man at sight An assumed brave man. trusdog in bis 
weapons in his hands, is as light as a feather before their eyes. 

The weed resuscitates at its nodes and tbc wild luffa creeps 
over the roofs of an abandoned house. 

A bad blacksmith blames tbc bursting charcoal in bis 
smithy, 

A valuable plant has to be manured, fenced round, pro¬ 
tected by raised earth-work and watered. How much more a 
child requires to be tended and nursed in like manner. 

A lord reduced to tbc |iate of a servant is as conteodous. 
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touchy and prickly as the scorching sun (luring the rainy 
season. 

A brawling woman and a goose in a house can together 
create such a resounding din as to drive a sane husband mad. 

Although the bhimraz bird is as jet black as the darkest 
night, all other birds respret and obey him for his sterling 
qualities of heart and head. 

Your matriluieal relations as a whole are as a clump ot 
phool-grass on slippery ground to aid you secure your foot¬ 
hold ; or as a long pole of the wahge bamboo (Bambusa Tulda) 
whereby to fathon the depth of a pool of water. 

Riches are bestowed on the industrious and the thrifty by 
Tengtbe Bandok Mikphil Jahphil,* who takes them back, if the 
owners themselves unworthy of their possessions. 

When alone in a forest, do not show off to frighten away 
tigers and other dangerous wild beasts. Is the civet*cat afraid of 
the hen because of her cackling ? 

Do not think that only the conclusion you have arrived at 
as a result of racking your brains Is true. If the conclusion is 
about the habits of mice and rats, the cat knows better than you 
do. 

Ihe living trees and grass are green. 

When they dry, grey they’re seen ; 

Green is the colour of life pure. 

Grey symbolizes death that’s sure. 

He is as green as a newly-sbot bamboo that’s 

hardly leafed.. 

A mere diild in labyrnthine affairs worldly. 

A child at first tor play picks up a glowing firebrand. 

But drops it with a yelp, when be discov^ it bums 

his hand. 

From village to village on goes a traveller. 

Unmindful of barking dogs at each village. 

Till he macbes bis destination, however far. 

To w^ch he started on his long pilgrimage. 

Insult not your superiors in age and experience, 

Though in more advantageous position are you pdaced 

They have made the world a bit better. 

Do your part in it, if you can, with greater efficiency- 
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They fired out liomets, drove avrtiy wild beasts you feared. 
Hewed down gigantic trees, the jungles first cleared; 
Chose the site for the village of your habitation, 

First smoothed down the forest for jhum cultivation. 

Our great forefathers sHU live in u$. 

A member of a low clan that was once enslaved. 

Now, a country Lasker, by chance elevated, 

He thinks himself a demi-god fit to ascend the skies, 
Flogs a descendant of the man wlxo once subjected 

his clan. 

Such is tlxe nauseous conduct of a degraded Achik slave. 
When he finds himself free, dressed in ttifle authority. 

—Collected by the Author from different 
sources in Goto Hills. 








THE SUPERNAlURAi BEINGS 


According to the belief of tbc Achiks. there arc supcrmituraf 
l)cmgs, possessing immense powers for doing good or evil. 
They move to and fro between the earth and the heaven. Some 
of them ate purely celestial beings, while others are partly 
terrestrial and pardy celestial. Most of them can hear and 
aaswer prayers and exercise providential care over mankind. 
They are immortal. They can control the forces of the elements 
and direct the courses of worldly events. 

In the Epio Songs of the Achiks, Dikki the Great alone is 
portrayed as most successfully befriending all the supernatural 
beings in (ho universe and as maintaining the ruost intimate 
intercourse and alliance wilh them in furil^cring his sacred tasks 
for all mankind. 

By severe tapa^ (uusierities), by long deep devotions (or 
6<tdhons )i by unfiaggable concentration of mind, and by sustained 
meditation on these supernatural beings, a person can succeed 
in bringing some of them down to him and making iJicm do his 
bidding in this life. These ccleadal supernatural beings also 
can make ihenisclvcs at will visible or invisible to mankind. 
They can perform wonderful things, good or bad, for men, if 
they will, while they themselves reamin Invisible to human eyes 
or assume the shapes of human beings or animals, such as black 
cats, bears, huluk apes or langur monkeys. They can whisper 
secret messages into the ears of human beings in their real 
shapes, if they so desire. 

The following are the chief supernatural beings according 
to Achik belief : 

Katchi, Indik, Ahning, Sonatchi, Citing, 

' Oaanti, Blsmit, Jingjo, Chimmit, Kbasindlk, Ime, 

Nome, Kambtdebori, Dedeori, Immit, Imcbang, Jingjore, 
Cbapchore, Nore, Nunuoe, Gune, Jione, Ahningsime. 
Satre, Chining Noe Dingshe, Juge Balje. 

Tbe Achiks believe also in the existence of fairies, browniee, 
pUIes. gnomes or spirits of tbe earth, of undines or spirits of 
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water, of salamaDders or spirits of fire, of sylphs or spirits of 
the air. and of the naiads and dryads of tie woods. 

The old and elder members of the Aebiks never hesitate 
10 assert that these supernatural beings are actual realities; that 
they are maideg the great jwigrimage of life side by side with 
human beings; that thw forms are of such material which is 
self-iuminous and that they are normally invisible to us as the 
matter of which their bodies are formed is more subtle than that 
which forms human beings and as its vibrations arc beyond the 
visible spectrum. 

The old and erudite Achik priests, who are now very rare, 
teach us that, if we, who possess a spiritual life, especially deve¬ 
lop a faculty and thus create suitable and proper conditions for 
them, these supernatural beings will surely respond and hold 
communion with us; and that the nature spirits, as our fellow 
citizens on earth, arc our invisible friends, if we only know bow 
to cultivate friendship with them. 

—ToW by Sonaram R. ShangfM 
at Villose Salpara. Dislrici Goalpara. 


GOERA, THE GOD OF THUNDER AND LIGHTNING 

Long, long ago when the earth was young, and all animate 
and inanimate beings were still in process of assuming their 
respective temporary and permanent shapes, animals could rallc 
with men and gods. At that time, a batch of t)ie forefathers 
of the Achiks came to the country of Obom from the far-olT 
land of Ahsong Honoe^ which was located near the mountains 
of Ahphiljangsha^ by the waters of the Heagkhudioi* in Ahsong 
Tibot^ri.’ At length they settled permanently in Bindenggu. 
Rongchiogkhoi and Takkru Malika in the vicinity of the 
Balphakrara Hill* in Achik Asong.' 

In this period the Songdu River* was a small streamlet 
no larger than a gutter; the buffalo was no bigger than a chicken; 
the implements of husbandry were dross^alloyed; steel was 
unknown; clothes were of the coarsest kind : and no better 
salt than a mixture oC grit and dust was available in the markets. 
But the people of those times were of gigantic stature. They 
often reached twenty*five or thirty cubits in height and their 
chests measured six or seven cubits in breadth. 

Id this age. too. there was free intercourse between gods 
and goddesses of the upper regions and human beings of die 
lower. The divinitiea often formed deep friendships and con¬ 
tracted marriage with mankind. Both heaven and earth met 
and adored each other. The result of all this was that people 
were chan more demi-gods than men proper. According .to 
their re^jective virtues and vices, some of them had been 
destined to live and die like ordioary mortals; while others 
attained to eternal glory and immortality. 

So, the aforementiooed settlers formed a community of 
deml-gods- They led happy, peaceful and carefree lives. For 
justice they appealed to mere physical force, regarding only the 
right of the strongest and believing that their success in physical 
c<»teats justified their cause, not the righteousness of tbdr cause. 
In short, might was right, and strength ruled supreme. The 
settlers cultivated the soil and bartered and exchanged commo¬ 
dities amogg themselves and with the mysterious people of the 
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East. Their market place was called Gore Bri Ora Ahding 
Dipblokoi Guare. 

Among this commuoity of demi-gods was a man named 
Misi Ahrakpa Saljong Gingma(pa,“ who was one of the strong¬ 
est beings of Chat age. He bad a daughter named Kabu Rencbe 
Norimbi Dikkimbi,” who was the most beautiful and most 
energetic woman of the time. MahUineally she belonged to 
Ron^ang mahari (clan). She was married to Dumcrong 
Ehiclwrong Ahning Gring Wana Chining Gring Waja^* with 
all the dignity and solemnity customary to that age. He, how¬ 
ever, died suddenly of an emaciating illness with which he was 
attacked whib clearing jungle for jhum cultivation at a place 
known as Misini Jakrimra Saljongni Redokra.** Tlic God Misi 
Saljong had slain him with his yellow rod of malady for clearing 
the vii^ forest at the place to which he was wont to frequent. 

After the premature death of her husband Kabu Renche was 
seduced by her matemal uncle named Misi Chipimpa Ahning 
Jogo Racha Chining Sambal GiteL*^ She was renamed Nodoe 
Noiakki Balonegre Balongjap** by him. In thus marrying his 
own niece, the uncle had commiled the sin of incest which was 
the greatest social sin (oi marang) of the lime according to the 
Achik social code. 

Now, the circumstances under which Gocra was bom were 
peculiarly strange, Tht period of gestation lasted for full seven 
summers and full' seven winters. Earing the time of his concep¬ 
tion Bisikkroin Bidhatore,** tbe Supreme Diwne Mother, 
foretold Wana Wangga Ehidu Chompa Aiopa Bindopa, the 
patriarchal bead of the tiger family, that the child after birth 
would grow up to be the strongest being in the world- So the 
prophecy excited him to extreme jealousy. He wanted to kill 
Nodoe Notakki inunediately; but Bisikkrom Bidhatore dissuaded 
him frem carrying out his murderous scheme ai^ asked 
him simply to dog her steps and measure his strength with the 
child when he should grow up to be a mao. So, Wana Wan^ 
began Co shadow tbe mother of Goera. during whjcb time be 
once devoured Cbeishc Mechik, one of her maid-servants. 

When full seven suouuers aud full seven udnters had elapsed, 
Nodoe Notakki was in travail for full seven days and seven 
nights. In the meantime, tbe child used to dedare from witbiu 
the womb that it should be known by no other name than that 
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Of Goera. The relations of Nodoe Notakki were panic-stricken 
at this unusual occurrence- They devoutly invoked lltc aid of 
Saljoog. the tutelary god of the firmamcot and of fertility, lo 
save the lives of both the mother and child. They vowed that 
they would sacrifice a ^ant black he-goat in his honour, if 
their prayer should be heard. Then they boiled water in seven 
huge eartliern pou to bathe the baby when bom. At the early 
down of the eighth day the long expected child cacnc into the 
light of day, crying aloud in a clear defined voice t “Oocra, the 
Invincible.” At his birth Rome Roshe*' and Chuso Dangsc,*' the 
favourite jiiaid'Servanrs of Bahbra, the Goddess Mother, acted 
as coid-wives. 

The extensive area of land wherein Goera was boro and 
which belonged to Nodoe Notakki by right of tlic matriarchal 
usage of that age, was called Absong Ahbugraug Chi^nshel- 
grang Abtuiru Charaegar Misini Nokgitcham Saljongui Kihgong* 
dam.'® The locality in front of the house of bis birth was 
known as Bindeng Salarant,*® llic place behind it, as Shohlyng 
Rangitdu=‘ and the space under it, as Mao Gypeng Rongma 
Khueng” 

Now, Waoa Wangga went ^out in concealraent beside 
the mother of Goera as the time of the child's birth approached- 
So, no sooner had Goera come out into the light of the world 
than Waoa Wangga sprang upon the babe in order to devour 
him outright. But Goera, even as an infant, nimbly jumped 
out of his reach and escaped from his clutches. 

Goera was born fuU-ieethed- As a babe he was extraor¬ 
dinarily clever, intelligent and handsome. His body was a 
paragon of health and strength. Hjs ruddy form radiated acti¬ 
vity and power. He never wept or cried. Not a single tear 
ever dropped from bis eyes. 

At daybreak on the morning of his birth. Nodoe Notakki 
went to a nearby sparkling stream to bathe. She left the infant 
alone in the house sleeping on the floor curtained all round 
by blue silk and golden muslin cloth. As soon as h« back 
was turned Goera got up and made bis way to the Nokphanthe.*® 
the Bachelors' House, in the villa^. A number of long massive 
tomtoms hung on books of granite stone in the roaiu room of 
the dwelling. Goera began to beat tbe drums frenzidly and 
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danced & sprighty martial dance, crying out repeatedly in 
exultant modulation ; 

“Goera... Gocra... Gocca... Gocra... Gocra... Gocra.” 
Nodoe Notakki apprehended that some one was playing 
^oks on her new*born child : so she hurried back from the 
stream. Great was her surprise when she found her own babe 
alono dancing vigorously, beating the tomtoms madly, and 
sliouting out hilariously his own name- As he caught sight 
of his mother, the child obediently came running to her- She 
gave him suck, lulled him to sleep, placed him on the floor, 
and went away- But the unnatural child merely feigned sleep. 
For, no sooner had his mother departed a second time, than the 
adroit youngster leaped up, wandered about the viUase and its 
surroundings, and made himself acquainted with the topography 
of the place. Still he managed to return to the house, by on 
the floor, and pretend to be asleep at the exact moment his 
mother came back- When he awoke, she fondled him lovingly. 
The precocious child danced on her lap in the most martial 
maoDcr, exultantly shoudng out : 

“Gocra-. Goera.-, Goera-.. Goera... Gocra... Gocra.*’ 
Nodoc Notakki kept silent about the suango ways of her 
babe. She pondered his actions deeply in her heart and sincere¬ 
ly wondered what sort of a being he would grow up to be, 

11 

After the birth of Gocra, Nodoe Notakki and her husband 
moved to Chikhasindik Chimerongdik Maadini Bisik Sepruoi 
RoDgdik.' There they settled down and a grand purification cere¬ 
mony, known as horypa, was performed upon the mother. Goera’s 
maternal uncles all took active parts in this imposing ceremony. 
They were tespechvely called Rokman Meha,* Chengman 
Phante,* Athik Sintink. Dina Okpet. Wdi Rangpet. Ahkbuabel 
Arabelbel and Aiming Doe Nagarak Chining Doe Nagaja,* 
Now it must not be supposed that Goera was the sole child 
of Nodoe Notakki. Not at all. Before his birth his eldest 
sister, Sikmefa Dctoieja, had been abducted by Seh-elja Wachin- 
aa, the patriarchal head of the wolf famUy Another sister, 
named Anameja Ginameja was carried off by Achakja Matija 
Wcengpl Wachenggii Tonggro ManggisiiD. the patriarchal head 
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of the canme f&niUy; awhUo a third sister, named Mejakchi 
Khasindik, was decoyed by Bugararaja, the pairiarcbal liead 
of cbe mermen. All these abductions had taken place for 
purposes of mamage. Another elder sister of Goera was called 
Nabsekja Kahbalja. His immediate elder sister. Nireja 
Sanjeja. was already betrothed to Wana Wangga. At this time 
Goera had two younger sisters, called Duro Cliangro and Noe 
Noto. 

Now. one day, Goera’s maternal uncles, Rokman Mcha aiui 
Chengmun Phnritc started of! for the Diiubil Bri Phalwang 
Ahding^ market in order to purchase a giant black he*goat which 
had been promised to Saljong before Goera’s birth. On the 
way. at Ranggawak Rangshaljong to be exact, both of them 
were suddenly swallowed up by tbe seven headed monsteT'boar, 
named Wakmaagganchi Aragondi. 

This mooster*boar was then the biggest and mightiest being 
in the whole world. Its body was as big as a mountain. It 
possessed seven terrible-looking heads, furcated from one main 
neck: each head having seven sharp projecting rusks, which 
looked like two-edged scimitars. The beast hod one piercing 
eye in tbe centre of each forehead shining as bright and luminous 
as a full moon. On its back grew seven clumps of lati bam¬ 
boos. seven plots of thatch grass and seven stalks of bulrush 
plants. Seven perennial streamlets also flowed there. Together 
these formed a little forest world on tbe back the enormous 
creature whereon dwelt a pAir of larigur monkeys with their 
t^Esprmgs as wdl as seven pairs of moles. When the gigantic 
creature stood up, it proboscis touched the Dura Hill^ while 
its tail lay submerged in the waters tbe Songdu River. The 
sight of it in that posture was very trcrible and awe-inspiring. 

People trembled with fear at the mere mention of tbe mon¬ 
ster-boar which roamed where it would without interference, 
as if it were the sole master of the whole world. It devoured 
every living thing that crossed its path : wantonly destroyed 
crops in the fields; and devastated whole countrysides. Rice, 
pumpkins, gourds, melons and yams formed its favourite repast. 

Now let us see bow this monster-boar came to the terres- 
tial surface of the earth. Long before tbe birth of Goera, his 
matecnal uncles, namely. Dina Okpet, Didi Rangpet and 
Ahkhnahd Arabdbel, brou^t up this monster-boar, when it 
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was but a wee pig. from the seventh underground level of the- 
subterranean region at the lime of the culmination of the uni¬ 
versal conflict between the denizens of the subterranean region 
and the dwellers of the terrestrial surface. Ihiring the hostilities, 
a hero, named KJioxengpa Khobinpa Ganggipolc Chidijal/ a 
warrior of the upper regions, captured Chongmitchang Pentdrang 
Chipuebi Rodachi/ who was one of Ibe warriors on the side 
of the subterranean combatants. A mao, named Gonga TVitpa 
Raksbanpa,” was fishing by means of his hooks and nets in 
a stream known as Dijangbra Dilsing Bima, when the captor 
dragged up his victim past him to the terrestrial surface. As 
the captive brushed by. Gonga inadvertently stepped on it and 
retarded its motion. Thereupon, the captor let loose the victim 
in a panic. Gonga picked it up, rolled it in a leaf of rehkoksi 
herb, and took it home with the intention of oficring it as a 
sacrifice to the gods. Just Iheo, Susime/* the god of Fortune, 
passed by and said to him : 

“Set this poor captive free. The subterranean world will 
be rendered poorer by his death. The fowls that art kept con¬ 
fined in the coop of Munepo Takko Sahoepa Mailo** will answer 
your purpose better. 

Presently the fdlow-countrymcn of the captive, following 
his trail, came in search of him from the subierraoean worid. 
This search party consisted of Incha Rengshio, Giogbo SaJlo, 
KbaJichiboiing, Alik Balmin, Bikbodil Nachibokkhal, Marram 
Takkil and Khulisim Sawil. They implored Gonga to hand 
over the captive to them. Oenga did os they desired. Then, 
followed by bis dog. Irijahlbongrak, and by his contemporaries, 
known as Dina Okpet, Didi Rangpet and Ahkhuabal Arabdbcl,. 
he went along with the search party down to the subtefranean. 
region. On his return be stole Doha Ahning Ruram Sureog,** 
the progenitor of fowls and birds, and its offspring from the cave 
of Munepa Tdeko Sahnepa Mallo and brought them up with 
him in seven huge cages. It was at cbis time that Dina Okpet, 
£Hdi Rangpet and Ahkhuabel Arabelbel brongbt up a wee pig, 
known as Wakmabitchi Waiak Wakkijobi.^’ 

This i»g was reared and fed in a sty of strong ro^. In 
the course of tune it had so outgrown its dweUling that Rokman 
Meb-a and Cbengman Phantbe had to demolish it and set the 
captive free, Then it began to grow so huge and terrible that 
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no one dared rrcapture it; and everyone let it roam at ^1. 
People fed it with husks and sundry titbits at times, but from 
a Mfe distance. On one occasion when Dina Okpet. Didi 
Rangpet and Abkhuabel Arabclbel were feeding it with husks, 
it knocked them into a feeding trough and ate them alive along 
with its foods. From that time no one ventured even to feed 

'*** m wild boar grew larger and larger and moved about wildly, 
cared lor and claimed by none, ft was then that ^ 

known as Wakmangganchi Aragondi. It had reaehed Us tnl 
size as a pure wild beast of unparalleled bulk and strcnph at 
the time it swallowed up Nokman Meh-a and Chengman phanle 
when they were on their way to the market. 

The news of the tragic cod that overtook the maternal uncles 
of Ooera reached their native village at the end of full sevrii 
summers and full seven winters. The people were horror, 
strikeri at this terrible news ; but. as they all feared the monsti-,. 
boar, they did not even dare to mention the sudden tragedy. 


Ill 


Goera was weaned at the age of full four summers and full 
four winters. He grew lo be a sctcog and robust boy. nidiaiing, 
as in his infancy, the b«t health and suengtb. There was deter- 
niination and firmness in his look. Everybody was stru^ 
with wonder and admiration at his fine facial features, the 
absolute symmetry of his body, and his bold and uprgbt mien. 
His hair was as black as a raven. Anyone who beheld the 
sturdy lad was attracted at once by his extraordinary grandeur 


and deportment I 

In bis youth, like a good many high-spirilcd youngsters in 
^ countties and all ages, be thought more of mischief than 
of anything else. He was active, passionate, keen, fleet and • 
absolutely fearless. He used to laugh at the most imminent 
and most terrible dangers. Living by himself appealed to him 
more than anything else. No one was able to exercise any sort 
of iofloence, cither for good or evU, upon him- He would on 
no account allow himself to be overruled in anything even by | 
bU parents and mimediate relations. j 

As a youngster, Gocra was a veritable fire-brand towards 
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boyi dud giiU of hit age. He used to tease and beat them 
for mere sport. Wherever there was vociferous crying and weep¬ 
ing among cbildren, it was imputable to the presence of Goera 
among them. He would neither play peacefully with his com¬ 
panions at tlte seeds of gUa (eniada scandens), nor run races 
gleefully with them on the sands of the Songdu River. Instead, 
lie would forcibly take away all the pebbles, the gHa seeds and 
the bamboo tubes which they had collected to play with. He 
used to wantonly break the small weirs which they built across 
streamlets for catching fish and demolish the sand houses they 
had diligently constructed in play. He would even snatch away 
the bamboo stilts from other boys. In fine, he was the very 
embo^ment of mischief and a source of great annoyance to 
all the boys and girls of his age. with whom he came in contact. 
Consequently he had few fnends. His companions nicknamed 
him ^mpa Okpet Dina Khabpet,^ the s^willed. heartless. 
mischief-moDger. 

In later youth Goera was pre^ient to excellence in ai! 
kinds of games requiting alertness, physical strength and dexter¬ 
ity. He was passionately fond of chasing dangerous wild beasts 
and of klUiog them with his strong bare hands. Never did he 
miss aA opportunity of pursuing, encounteriog and killing all 
sorts of beasts of prey when the occasion presented itself. Never 
was he bappi^ than when he was bringing home the head of 
some wild beast which be had daringly assaulted. Because of 
Goera’s utter disregard for his own life in any danger, all 
knowledge of the mooster-boar was hitherto scrupulously withheld 
from him. 

Ooe day a number of grown-up boys of the village were 
playing gila seeds. Goera approaching the boisterous young¬ 
sters asked to be allowed to join the game. The boys fiatly 
refused to accept lum. saying that as he never lost in any game, 
he would only spoil their own sport. At this. Goera forcibly 
took away all the gi/a seeds and hurled them far into tbe 
jungle. Many the boys ran borne: for. as Goera possessed 
unparalleled i^ysical strength, no one ever dared to raise a 
finger against him. However, on this occasion, some of the 
bolder boys lingered awhile and ventured to remoostcate with 
him, saying : 

“You shamelessly display your great strength against the 
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weak and the defenseless. If you axe Iruiy so brave* if you 
garb yourself in the clothes of a man. why is it that you dare 
not fight against Wakmangganchi Aragondi, who has already 
devoured several of your own kith and kin ? 

This retort was a revelation to Goera. His interest in the 
momter*boar of whose existence he had never before known 
was thoroughly aroused. He wished to try his great strength 
against it in combat. With a view to ascertaining (ho real 
character and nature of the beast of which he now heard for 
the first time, he rushed home to his grandmotb«r to gather all 
the particulars he could about the ferocious monster'boai. 

Goera’a grandmother was full seven times seven score 
summers old. Her real full name was Sume Dilme Sheksbo 
Mabbitcbi Doro Dobkandi Okgitduma Bolkanima;^ but she 
was generally nicknamed Noonggi Noongjap llUnggi lllinggap.* 
She wore as her gona or petticoais seven enormous (hick cotton 
blankets; but they scarcely reached down to her knee. 

Goera suddenly approached bis aged grandmother and in¬ 
quired of her all about Wakmangganchi Aragondi. His query 
gave her a start. She promptly poured down sinister impreca- 
tions upon the persons* whoever they might be. who bad 
insinuated the existence of the moosier-boar to such a head¬ 
strong youth as her grandson, Stubbornly, she refused to give 
the inquisitive Goera the least bit of information concerning the 
terrible beast. The youth insisted that he be tM all about it; 
that nothing known about the boar be bidden frem him. The 
old lady would not yield an inch in her purpose. Finally* be¬ 
coming enraged at her prolonged obduracy. Goera went out 
and brought in Songduni Angkorong Sagaini Damobong, a 
giant sea-crab. This creature was a hideous loathsomedooking 
being. It had projeceng eyes that seemed to be constantly glaring* 
ong. fiex^le feelers and gigantic claws with which it used to 
nip its victims to shreds. Goera threatened his grandmother, 
saying that he would let the frightening sea-crab pinch her 
pri/ale parts unmerdfully, if she continued any longer to deny 
him full knowledge of Wakmangganchi Aragondi. So. finally, 
with the greatest reluctance, the aged graodmotber yielded and 
Idld her fe arl ess grandson all she knew about the monster-boar. 

When goera bad reached the age of full thirty summers and 
full thirty winters, he had grown to be deep and serioua in his 
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mnners- His spirit was inflamed with an insatiable desire lo 
avenge tbe death of his maternal nodes. He, too, yearned to 
earn undying glory and an immortal name by Idlling Wakmang* 
ganebi Aragondi, whose proud existence had been casting a 
pall of fear and gloom over the lives and thoughts of all beings. 
In the days of yore, the highest glory was bestowed upon those 
who were brave and strong enough to kill the most dangerous 
wild beasts. 

Goera now set out towards the East to the markets erf 
Susime and Salgra, the Sun-God, in quest of Steel and Dolomite. 
Ho passed through twelve markets in one day, visiting in his 
journey the markets of Makkapa and Doh-oidu.^ On the way 
he made friends with two strong and wise men, who were 
respectively named Gringjeng and Abaljeng * These two super¬ 
nal beings had been living in constant commutkion with the 
invisible superior beings above. Prom them, therefore, Gocta 
learned much as to his future, and, especially that in all deeds 
of fame and glory, he should first make friends with tbe gods. 

The two new companions of Goera accompanied him to 
Raogbildi Rangbilda,^ where an earthly being known aa Rema 
Congga. but nicknamed Toajeng Abilpeng, volunteered to 
become the personal servant of Goera. He was a Ull, stalwart 
and worldly-wise being. Before his meeting with Goera he had 
been roaming about the world as a ha^y-go-iucky fellow, 
careyiflg always with him a formidable axe. He was always 
dressed in purple silk, grey shawl on his shoulders, and a red 
pagrec on his head. Goera accepted his service and became 
not only an excellent attendant to the brave young hero, but 
also one of his staunchest followers. 

Toajeng Abiljeng led Go«a to Ahning Gring Wana 
Chining Gring Wacha* in the country of Ahsong Nongrengreng 
Chiga Nongdiibing.* Ibis was the birth place of Steel and 
Dolonute in the subterranean region. The mother of Steel was 
called Roejing Jorimchi and her husband was named Duh-a- 
Raja Jingi Nokma. The mother of Dolcmiie was Roejmg 
Ronggisim. From them Goera secured bars of steel and 
dolomite. 

Goera and Toajeng Abiljeng proceeded to the habitat erf 
Dykgyl Khongsbyl Mchgam Rugipa Mande Dakgipa, the prince 
of founders of metals and rocks, whose workshop was at 

11 
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Mthgam Nongshobal Dykgyl Shalbri/» His wife was called 
Ae M«h^ Aje Tira and she was the daughter ot Kamal Aepa 
Mande Ajepa. She was a deft compounder of all sons of 
herbal drugs. Dykgyl Khongsbyrs beUows-fanncr was named 
Mehgam Simareng. 

IV 

While Gocra and Toujcng Abiljcng were on their way to tho 
workshop of Dykgyl Khongshyl, Malcbru Tori Matcha Khalsi, 
iho patriarchal head of tj\e civet-cats made his way to tho 
worieshop of Kamal Aepa Mande Ajepa,' the maker of armour 
^Or the warrior gods, in order to see for himself what sort of 
armour the well-known worker was accustomed to fashion for 
the divinities. As he sac in the workshop satisfying his curiosity, 
Malchru Toii suddenly belched. The smell of his breath was 
very sweet due to his having recently partaken of the fruit of 
the tehcroi vine.^ Matchxu Ton’s sudden belching, instead of 
annoying the busy armourer, on the contrary delighted him 
very much and he said : 

“Malchru Tori, if you will continue to belch like that in 
my presence as long as the lehcrot fruit is available. 1 will 
manufacture a b^ bright milam (two-edged sword) for you, 
which, when brandished, will flash light over the whole worid.” 

Matchru Tori readily agreed to do this. Every day during 
the season of the tehcrot fruit, he belched sweetly before the 
delighced workman. When the season, was over, the annourer 
oi the gods who had a stem respect for the sanctity of the 
'pledged word, gave into Matchru Tori’s kee^g a big. bright, 
beautiful milam. It was so heavy that the recepient was un¬ 
able to lift it up in his hands; so he had to drag it along to 
his borne. 

By and by Krek Meh-a Amak Wachek, the patriarchal head 
of the common brown short-tailed memkeys, known as Makkras, 
met Matchru Tori and asked : 

“Where did you get that big, broad milam, my friend?” 

“Kamal Aepa Mande Ajepa gave it to me because of the 
smell of my belches.” 

“Do you mean to say that the armourer waa so kind and 
good aa to give you such an excellent sword for mere belches ?” 
asked the incredulous monkey. 
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“Yes. ” rcpDed Matchru Ton. “he was so kind and good 
to me. As I said, be gave me the rniiam solely on account 
or the belches I made at his workshop.’' 

Krck Meh-a desired greatly to possess a similar sword : 
80 he decided to make the same experiment at the workhouse 
of Karaal Aepa Mande Ajepa. For his breakfast he had 
consumed a good amount of kasim® fruit (paederia a 

foetid climber, This fruit is vety foul-smelling. The monkey 
hastened directly to the armourer's workshop, and belched ex¬ 
pectantly. As his breath was extremely malodorous, it displea¬ 
sed Kamnl Aepa Mande Ajepa so much that he dealt the lower 
buttocks of Krek Mch-a a tremendous blow with his hammer. 
Because of that blow the lower buttocks of the common brown 
short-tailed monkeys remain flattened even to this day. 

As Matchru Tori continued homeward, he met Gocra and 
Toajeog Abaljeag. They were coming towards him from the 
opposite directioD- Bcbolding the lone Oavellcr and his heavy 
burden, Goera exclaimed ; 

"What a fine, broad milam I Would you kindly allow 
me to take it up in my hands and examine it?” 

Matchru Tori graciously consented to this request. So, 
without the least exertion, Goera took up the milan in his hands 
and examined it meticulously, turning it round and round. Its 
workmanship won his admiradon. The sword had a two-edged 
blade. Each side of the blade was twelve cubits wdde and nearly 
ninety cubits long. The point was arrow-shaped. From hilt 
to lip it was made of one solid piece of extremely bright, tough 
steel. The curved grip was comparatively thin and twelve 
cubits in circumference. The hilt was sharp and fashioned 
so as to enable the user to stick the sword into the ground 
from that end. Just above the grip of the mUarn was a crossbar 
at the ends of which were atuched bushy tails of flowing 
golden bale of lusty bulls. 

Twiddling the milam between bis fingers, Goera bran¬ 
dished and floufisbed it several times in the air. The sword 
was fuJgurine. It emitted briUiant flashes of light which so 
frightened Matchru Tori that he Jumped up, fied away, and 
would not look back to save his life. Goera tried to pacify 
him ; but the owner of the sword would listen to no persuasions. 
Instead he ydJed back over his shoulder that Goera could take 
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or leave the svp'ord as he wished; but that he himscU had no 
desire to possess a weapon that had such evil spirits in it. 
Goera tried to oScr him his owa streaked stick which ho had 
with him ia exchange for the ; Matcitru Tori was so 
busy putting distance between himself and the diabolical sword 
that be would not listen to the Iiero or enter into any unnccccs- 
ary bargains with him. So, Gocra finaly hurled his stick after 
Matchru Tori, saying; 

“Here's niy stick. Take it or leave it yourself,” 

The propelled slick fixed itself in the rear of Matchru 
Tori. There it remains to this very day as the beautiful tail 
of the dvet>caL Goera now took possession of the wonderful 
inilam and it became a formidable weapon ia his hands. 

The two travellers, Goera and Toajeng Abiljcng, finally 
reached their desdnation. the workshop of Dykgyl Khongshyl 
and entreated him to can for the hero a wonder bow and arrows. 
The bow was to be such as to discharge at ono shot twelve fiery 
arrows as flashing and terrible as lighUuog. But Dykgyl Khongshyl 
would not comply with Goera's request no matter how earnestly 
he entreated him. He falsely pleaded sayiag, '^ulbalwa 
^ok, Siikatn panggipikjok.” That is. “Wind has devastated 
the bellows and the an^l has been uprooted.'* Finally, at the 
end of full twelve days and full twelve nights, the companion 
of Gocra, Toajeng Abiljeng, lost his temper and threatened to 
hew down the main pillar of the founder's bouse with his axe. 
This brought Dykgyl Khongshyl to terms; and he coDseoted 
finally to prepare the bow and arrows for Goers. 

Foe full twelve days and full twelve nights the founder was 
busily engaged in casting the bow and arrows. Ail his attendants 
had their hands full in performing the task. Consequently, 
during that time continuous clanging noise was heard coming 
from the workshop and immense volumes of black smoke belched 
forth, and twisted upward. The sky was lurid from the light 
of the workshop in full swing. When the full twelve days and 
the full twelve nights were up. the task of making of the bow 
and thousands of arrows for it was completed. Goera found 
the bows and arrows suitable; in fact, they were just as he 
wanted them to be. 

Dykgyl Khongshyl asked Goera to try the strengih of the 
fcow at the gigantic mango tree which was growing luxuriantly 
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troat of his bouse. Goera did so on the conditioa that be would 
not be held responsible for tbe damage should it be destroyed. 
The founder agreed; so Goertv shot at the full-bloomed tree, 
sbauering it to smiiherecos even to the very roots. Tbe young 
hero then uttered iomt iccdatatioos over the remaining threads 
of roots and caused the tree to sptir^g up anew. As a result 
of the experiment thus performed upon the tree, the acidulous 
element remains innate in all species of mango trees. The 
cause of the acidulous clement was the newly cast arrows used 
by Goera in his shooting. The experiment of destruction and 
restoration of the mango tree by Goera led the Achiks to perform 
Wahrm'sna sacrifice* at the foot of a blighted tree struck by 
lightning. This sacrifice is performed new and then by the 
Achiks so that harm may not come to life and property in the 
vicinity in which they dwell. 

How Dykgy] Khongshyl would not accept any remunera* 
fion for his services, saying that be would be proud only to 
share tbe glory which he assured himself, Goera would achieve 
with the bow and arrows. He taught Goera how to {vepare 
extra arrows for bis bow and fill his quivers with them. 

Goera and Toajeng Abiljcng started for home. They 
thanked Dykgyl Khongsyl as best as they could for the wonder¬ 
ful bow and arrows. The founder, on his part, gave (he two 
intrepid young men a hearty send-off by entertaining them with 
a sumptuous feast. And so the heroes went their way. They 
pas^ through the countries of Ahkhuasi Ahbolgro,* Ahkhuasr 
Rongpakdarc.* and Warigitchak Chigandrak.’ It was at the 
last named place that they took their midday meal and parted 
company. Toajeng Abiljeng prennided Goera to rejoin him 
later on. 

While returniag home, Goera tried bis arrows on thousands 
trees standing by tbe roadside. Hiis he did as a sort of 
target practice. Tbe trees hit by bis arrows were all shattered 
to splinters and made to wither. People were startled out of 
their wits by the terrible whizz of Goera’s flying arrows. Many 
of them fell ill from sheer fright. Goera speedily cured all 
who suffered on his account as well as from other causes by iht 
mere touch of his bow and arrows. Even the most virulent 
and fell diseases were suddenly cured in this way. 

When Goera reached home an extraordinary feast wa» 
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held in his honour for full seven days and full seven nights in 
his mother’s house. Goera was the first to receive the best and 
puRSt chubitchi (extract of rice-beer) from the hands of his 
mother and grandmother. Both of them tried to deter him 
for the dangerous undertaking be envisaged of fighting the 
monster-boar. They said to him : 

“The whole world fears Wakmangganebi Aragondi. A 
wanior-god alone can successfully figlit against such a dread- 
fuDy mighty foe. Pray, do not uselessly risk your life.” 

Without the least embarrassment, Goera replied : 

“If a wanior-god alwic can slay Che monster-boar, I do 
not sec why I cannot raise myself to the rank of <me by trying 
to slay it. I will form an alliance with the gods and fight the 
boar, Yea, I will drink deep at the fountain of strength and 
wisdom, I fear not the savage, brainless, mighty boar. Reple¬ 
nished eternally from the central source of life, light and 
strength, ns t wifi ever be, mother, through my union witli the 
gods, 1 will crush this mighty monster, this implucable plague 
of the human race." 


V 

Goers, as be had said, formed an alliance with Tengte 
Kacha, the King of the Elfs, and a dwarf god. named Moal. 
Both of them were scarcely two cubits in height; yet they 
possessed supernatural powers. Goera and Toajeng Abiljeng. 
who had now rejoined him. sec out in search of the monstet- 
boar and at length discovered it lying asleep, wallowed m deep 
mud at Ahnima Gruram Chicuma Rangsitram. 

Now Goera decided that all the fighting should be done 
single-handed by himself. To Toajeng AbUjeog was assigned 
the task of sturing up the monster-boar from its noisy slumber 
with a mighty blow of his axe on the beast’s haunches. Tengte 
Racha and Maal vounte^ed to pile up stones for Goera so 
that he could pnt himself beyond danger during the on<oaiing 
strug^e. Maal, accordingly, brought up huge bard stones from 
the subtenanean regioD; for the stones cd the terrestrial surface 
were not yet suSicieDtly hardened. Tengte Racha piled up the 
stones thus brought up in the meantime into seven groups over 
an extensive area. 
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When Ooera was ready for batUe, Toajeng Abiljeng 
approached the znooster*bcar stealthily and dealt it a tremendous 
blow with his axe on its haunches. He then ran away as fast 
as his feet would carry him. The huge beast, suddenly startled 
from its deep slumber, stood up as high as a mountain, yawned 
and looked around absently, and then spying Gocra fuhCMJsly 
rushed at him. grunting and snorting thunderously. The young 
hero met the oncoming beast with a mighty rain of his hay 
darts. At tills the beast turned and cook Co his heels. The 
fatal arrows were too much for it. So it ran on and on towards 
the East. Gocra pursued it hotly, ceaselessly dlscbarglng bis 
fatal siiafts after it and terribly loccradng its huge body. The 
beast ilien tunicd North and ran along the bonks of tlio Songdu 
river. Impeded by the mighty mountains of Songdu Bisik 
Matpa A<^ik.^ it swerved round and retraced its steps, making 
wild and random sallies far and wide over Nokrek. Medan, 
Khilbolma. Methongbdl. Jadisil Conggret, Gawakma Gawe, 
Ramcbengga and Nengru Ahpbal.^ Goera. persistently tracked 
it down and discharged his unerring arrows without pause. 

The monster-boar was now mad with fear and anger. At 
length it suddenly whirled round and made desperate charges 
at Goers. But he avoided its onslaughts by leaping adroitly 
from one stone pile to another. The beast then ran past 
Mahadeo. Chandodengga, Balidiakram and Chikhusu.^ fumed 
round from time to time, and repeatedly charged Goera break¬ 
ing through the stone piles in seven different sectors. By and 
by Goera found himself in a fix. He was driven Co take his 
stand on a disadvantageous position and resist the boar’s 
charges with his back to the wall. Finally, as things began to 
worsen for the hero and he was in great danget of being 
swallowed up by the monster, his maternal uncle Ahaing £>oen- 
agrak Cblaing Doenagrak Chining Doenagaja in the nick of 
time shoe up his arrow from tbc subterranean regiem right 
through the armpit of the. monster-boar. For a while the enor¬ 
mous t^ast staggered weakly aod then finally Cell down dead 
at Ahguara Roo^)akmare Shohlyng J^thihoF with ics head 
towards the East 

Goera cut asunder the head of the monsta'-boar with one 
mighty blow of his milam at the main neck. and. in a clear, 
thunderous voice, exuWn^y shouted : 
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“Goera, the Invincible, as strong and Invulnerable as the 
addasDilDe Rocks! ” 

The people gave Goera the name of Bil Goera Jakbal Nisi 
Chela Rongdot lakthoDg ManggoL^ His name and fame spread 
like wildfire far and wide throughout the whole world. He 
achieved everlasting fatness, raised himself to the rank of 
the gods, and thus attained to immortality, 

After the slaughter of the beast, Goera ripped open the belly 
of the monster-boar- Rokman Meb-a and Cheogman Phante 
were still alive inside the stomach; but they were rendered 
totally blind. They were carefully taken out and bathed. Tengtc 
Racha and Jugi Phante^ nursed them diligently at Go«ani 
Nokphante Diplokni Guare.* Uldmately they recovered with 
(heir eyesight restored. 

The struggle between Goera and the monstec-boar had 
lasted for full sev^ summers and full seven winters. During 
those days there wa$ a continuous rumbling noise and. a constant 
hubbub of all the elements the world over. The earth coa»- 
lessly quaked to its very depths. It appeared as if the whole 
world its^ was engaged in a never-ending armageddon. 

Some of the stone piles which resisted the mad career of 
the monster-boar during the conflict are still to be seen in 
places between Shohra (i.e. the modem Cherrapuniee in the 
Khasia Hills) and the Bhuga River in the Garo Hills, terminating 
in the latter at Rongookma Rongjamdap.* They are known as 
Gotrani Ron^zot or the Stone Piles of Ooera. The fossilized 
pieces of excrements of the monster-boar, in which seed of 
pumpkins, gourds, melons and grains are found imbedded, and 
patches of red land, on which showers of its blood fell during 
the struggle, are still visible in those ^ces. 

The flesh of the moosta-boar was cut into pieces and 
slices distributed to people known as labpbangma Kbin- 
gwangma,**^ Nddama, lamkimma/* Gara,^’ Gaachuig.^ Chisak,” 
Matchi,** Dual,^‘ Mehgam Kcmgal^’ and Dykgyl Kamal.^* Its 
jaws and ears were put up on raised wooden pdes at Dimbil 
Bd Phalwai^ Ahding, The superfluous flesh was left to 
decompose at Baringgre and Pakr^re.** Three of the bowl¬ 
shaped gongs which bad been then used as receptacles for the 
flesh of the monster-boar, are still seen each respectively at 
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Dawa. Dohbu*^ arid on the Chikmang Hill io the modern Garo 
HUls. 

Goera had a large portion of the flesh of the cnormoud 
boar cooked at Shoblying Janthikhol.^' Tlic cooked meat was 
spread out for eating, and Goera challenged Wana Wungga ro 
an eating bout with him. The meat was apportioned into two 
equal parts for this purpose. Victory was to be accorded to 
the one who could finish his portion hrst. During the heat of 
the competidon Goera found himself unequal to the prowess 
of the patharcbal head of the tigrine race in eating: so he 
devised a trick in order to avoid the ignominy of de^t. All 
•of a sudden he feigned to fabt for want of water to wash down 
a piece of meat supposedly stuck io his throat. He requested 
his rival to rush down and draw some water for him from the 
Simsang River. 

Wana Wangga immediately left the place, and taking with 
him a long piece of hollow bamboo consisting of thirty nodes, 
set off to the river. WhiJe he was gone, Goera scattered hands- 
ful of meat out of his share right and left in all directions. The 
pieces of meat which he had thus shewn about, had in the 
• course of time turned into crystal rocks and remained ever 
as such. 

When Goera saw Wana Wangga returning, he pretended 
to resume eating up his share of the meat. He said to his duped 
rival: 

“You have come back too late. The meat that gorged my 
throat has already gone down to my stomach. I could not 
wait for water any longer; so I have been devouring my share 
of the meat” 

In a short while the last remnant of Goera's pile was finished 
in the presence his rival. Wana Wangga believed hiat the 
lot which fell to his rival had really been eaten on the spot 
and he had to acknowledge defeat oa his part He left hla 
heap of meat untouched and unfi^nished just as it had remamed 
when he went away to draw water for Goera. This heap of meat 
became fossilized into white and reddish crystal rocks. It is 
stil] to be seen in the neighbourhood of Shoblyng stream. 
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A grand feast in honour of Goera’s victory over the monster- 
boar was held in die viDage of his mother for full seven days 
and full seven nights. All sorts of food and the best chubitclu 
(extract of rice-beer) flowed like water in the house during 
the feast. 

Goera bad by now attained the prime of roaobood, He 
built a huge house for himself. This house stood on u par 
with the many mighty mansions of the great gods. Susime, 
Sangmaiacba. Dikki and fiaodi who became very ardent 
admirers of Goera, built tbeir booses beside bis. Their houses 
have long been fossilized and remained as huge rocks. These 
in addition to Citing’s fossilized rod and basket are still to be 
seen in tbe vicinity of the Balphakram Hills in the South-eastern 
portion of the Garo Hills. Baodi and Dikki followed Goera s 
footsteps in courage, manliness and martial activities. Citing, 
tbe daughter of Duraicba was tbe wife of Dikki. and Sbohre 
the daughter of Bamindri was the spouse of Bacdi. 

Goera did not remain long in his house. As be found a 
life of inactivity too stale and unprofitable, he wandered all 
over tbe world in search of fresh adventures. In the course 
of his ramblings on many a strand, he directed his exploits 
againat a great number of hideous monsters, which were accus¬ 
tomed to play havoc with human lives, and systematically 
extenninated them all. He rescued his elder sisters, who bad 
been canted by Sheh-elja WacMngJa, tbe patriuchal head 
ot tile dogs. Buga Raja, the patriarchal head of the mennen. 
who had decoyed Goera’s elder sister Mehjakchi Kabsyudik,' 
was defeated by the hero in a bloody encounter. But the girl 
was not rescued as she had been confined inside some impreg¬ 
nable rocks by Bugarik Bugasil,® who was Buga Raja’s servant. 

This Bugarik Bug^il was the progenitor of the giant aqua¬ 
tic serpents which are known as sangkinnies. They seldom 
^5pear out water for fear of Goera. 

One of the most formidable monsters which was numbered 
among those slain by Goera in his rambliogg was a gargantuan 
Ogress, named Budangma. She was as tall as the highest tree 
on earth, and looked like an extremely ugly hag of colossal size. 
She had an enwmously protruding nose, iick pouting lips, one 
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piercing eye in the centre of ber forehead, and ear-lobes which 
reached down to ber anicles. These last she osed as her bed 
covering when she slept. Her strength was Ireraendous; and 
she wa$ the terror of the children of that age ; for she used 
to come stealthily to the villages at night and carry them away 
in order to eat them alive. Goera in a single combat completely 
overthrew her. “With one blow of his formidable milam be 
felled her and hacked ber body into pieces. 

In one outermost comer of the earth, Goera came across 
a cruel giantess named Noeri Sinicri Jahpramma'' who could 
make herself invisible when in pursuit of her quarry- She had 
in her possession hammers of different sizes and patterns with 
which she used to mow down her victims. Goera saw her sound 
asleep; so he picked up a massive hammer with which the 
giantess used to kill elephants, and hit her a violent blow on the 
forehead. The giantess woke up, looked stunned for a moment, 
regained her full consciousness and started after Goera. He ran 
away in terror, screaming : 

“Uncle, save me I Uncle, save me !” 

Goera continued to flee and dashed up a mighty wooded 
mountain where a large number of buluk apes were chattering 
in the trees. The giantess imagined that their uproarious hue 
and cry was that of Goera’s uncle ; so she. in Uirn, fled in terror. 

Having performed innumerable deeds of daring and courage 
in the course of his long excursions, Goera returned home in 
triumph- One winter evening as he sat at home with his grand¬ 
mother by a fireside he, in bold language and with defiance 
on his countenance, boasted : 

“Grandma, I am afraid of nothing in the world, I have 
smitten the monster-boar, defeated Wana Wangga and overcome 
the matriarchal heads of bstnboos, trees, and the like. In shorr 
I have conquered all sentient beings and elements tn the world. 
Do you think, grandma, that there is anybody else whom I 
cannot defeat in a fair fight ? ” 

His grandmother, peeved at his self-conceit, said sharply : 

'If you want to encounter one whom you will not be able 
to vanquish, just go out tonight to the spur of a hill in Maadi 
Rongkuebu,* take off your clothes and sit th«e naked for the 
night-” 

Goera took up his bow and arrows and went out to meet 
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Ihf unknown foe. He took oS his clothes and sat nuked as 
ordered on the top of Maadi Ron|kuchi- Soon he felt the 
biring (ouch of Suuri Wakma Sinchiclukma Kboripekma,^ the 
Snow-goddess and swooned. Id the morning he was picked up 
half-dead by his grandmother, brought home, and put beside 
a glowing hearth fire. When lie had regained cousciousness. 
Goera fully acknowledged the superior prowess of Mother Cold, 
adding as an alibi that he could find no fair way of conquering 
her, 


VU 

As both Goera and Wana Wangga were the $trc«gest 
beings in the world, there was a constant contest between them 
for supremacy. One day Goera was engaged in clearing jungle 
for ihum cultivation. At that predse moment Wana Wangga 
lay io ambush in the same jungle waiting to kill him; but Goera 
was ever alert and watchful. His presence of mind and uuerriDg 
self-guard never left b*m even for a moment. With his pene¬ 
trating eyes he spotted Wana Wangga and wielded his chopper 
right and left, cutting down trees, shrubs and grass in su^ a 
dangerous manner that he appeared not to have seen Wana 
Wangga at all. His rival had to flee for his life 

Now, long before Goera was bom, when Kabu Renchc was 
big with child. Duhmerong Duheherong bad been greatly worried 
by a large number of deer which used to destroy the crops in 
his fields. So be entreated Waaa Wangga to rid him of the 
annoying animals. As a reward for his services, Duhmarong 
I>iihchcrc®g dfered Wana Wangga his yet unborn child, saying : 

"If the child be a male, you can have him for your meal. 
If it be a female, you may many her.” 

Wana Wangga accepted the terms of the agreement and' 
zealously began his work of carnage. He slaughtered de» 
wholesale, with the exception ol one pregnant roe whose foal 
happened to be a hart. Had it not been for this excepted roe, 
we should not now see any deer at aU. 

The prMnised child was born; it was a female. The 
parents tried every sort of dodge in order to retain the child. 
At one tune they lied saying that the childbirth had ended in 
a miscarriage. At another lime they tried to conceal the child 
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under different names. But nil their simUgems were in vaio, 
for Wana Wangga had already sensed that the ehild was bom 
aright and he looked forward to the time when she should reach 
maidenhood and he could take her to wife. 

Duhmerong Duhcherong gave the girl*baby a permanent 
name* calling st Nireja Sanjeja. She grew up to be an exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful girl At that time there lived another accom¬ 
plished and beautiful woman named Ahaing Rimit Chining 
Chimit Doldol Tira whom Nireja Sanjeja alone surpassed in 
beauty and comeliness. One day Ahning Rimit came to the 
Dimbil Bri Rialwang Ahding market where she was ridiculed 
by the people for her inability to bear children. 

Marakma Makalma Khohmamu Gale Rengshe* and 
Shangma Ranjeoa^ were Nireja Sanjeja’s relations. They begged 
her parents one day to bring her to the market of Dimbi! Bri 
Phalwang Ahding. There Wana Wangga followed her and 
centered bis amorous attentions on her. 

Now Marakma Makalma himself fell in love with Nireja 
Sanjeja and wanted Co marry her; but he was dreadfully afraid 
Of Wana Wangga to whom he knew she was already espoused. 
So. he fashi(»ied an image of the ^rl out of straw and mud and 
had it clad in her clothes in such a way that it looked exactly 
like her in form and features. He sec up this image in the 
market of Dimbil Bri Phalwang Ahding. Wana Wangga took 
the ima^ to be his betrothed and presented himself before it 
in all his finery. Meanwhile, Mnrakcna Makalma carried off 
Nireja Sanjeja to Mangshng Ahsong^ and kept her hidden in 
the rocky cave of Doro Ahkhuchot Rado Chubanda,® He 
posted one of his friends on the way to deter his rival should 
the latter come in pursuit of them. 

When Wan^ found out Chat he bad been wasting his 
thoughts and passions on an image of his espoused wife, he 
grew mad with anger and came running after Marakma 
Makalma. 

On Che way he was put off the track by a friend of his i^val 
and so ulrimaidy bad to letuin home disappointed. On the way 
he stamped the earth fiercely at Abdokgre® and shook the trees 
violeuily at Bolmoram' in great vexation of spirit. However,, 
to revenge himself upon the man who had treacherously robbed 
him of his bride-to-be. Wana Wangga went direct to Marakma 
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Makalma's house aod killed his mother, Apri Silmite, while she 
was plucking the leaves of the Shakap tree {grewialiloc folia) 
to be used in brewiog riobeer. Dohkni Mlwepa Ahsivm Chi- 
wepa/ the patriarchal head of the pigeon family, was the sole 
eye-witness of this murderous assault. 

Some time afterwards Wana Wangga cauglit Marakma 
Makolma in the very act of stealing fish from a conlcal-shapcd 
basket iisbing trap set by lumsclf in tlxc stream of Dijang-Bra 
Dilsing Gitel. Ho promptly pounced upon the liiief, gouged 
out his eyes with his claws and broke both his legs. Murakrou 
Makalma then «awled home, groping bis way a$ best as he 
could. There he was cared for by bis female relations, and, 
when be had recovered sufficiently enough, be was employed 
to drive away fowls from the courtyard where paddy was spread 
out in the sun to dry. One day Dohkni Miwepa flew down to 
him and said sympathetically : 

^'Marakma Makalma, you will regain your eyesight and 
your legs wifi be made whole, if you but touch a small rusty 
hoe and the bamboo pillar of a heart-rack.*’ 

The blind and crippled man. greatly resented this suggestion 
to his affliction which he toc4c as an insult, and invc4;ed curses 
on the gentle bird, saying: 

*’Let tigers kill you and falcons devour you.” 

Dohkni Miwepa calmly replied : “I have told you the 
truth. No evil can come to me from tigers or falcons. I and 
my race are immune freqn th^. Hence, your curse will bear no 
fruit” 

Hearing this bold reply, Maiakma Makalma did as he 
was advised and his eyesight was promptly restored and his 
Dameness suddenly gone. He carried the hoe away, bud it 
slipped out of his bands at Doro Abkhuchot Rado Cbubanda 
and grew into a gigantic Poison Tree, known as Bisibol Bijong- 
bol. It produced poisonous fruit, but grew so tall that no one 
could reach it Finally Krekmeh-a Cbandal Phante, the patri¬ 
archal bead of the parrots, procured the fmit for Marakma 
Makalma who fried them and kept the poison for himself. 

Bitter hostilities now sprang up betwe^ the restored Marakma 
Makalma and his bitter enemy Wana Wangga. Whenever they 
happened to meet, they fought hard against each other. Wana 
Wangga always got the upper band in these skirmishes. Once 
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when be was about to overwhelm once and for all his foe, 
Marakma Malcabna, Goeiu incidentally came by and joined 
forces against the patriarchal head of the ligrinc race. In 
order to loosen Wana Wangga‘5 grip on his victim, Goera took 
bold of his right hand and pried it with the hooked-point of his 
arrow. This is the reason why tigers now always lift their left 
paw first when attacking their prey. Also a broken piece of 
Goera's arrow is still visible in the form of a hook-shaped bone 
in the right shoulder of the tiger. This book-shaped bone is 
called Goerani MUsi that is, the Hook of Goera, by the Achiks 
up to this day. 

As Goera had been the most intplacable foe of all dangerous 
wild beasts, and, as the patriaichal head of the tigrine race 
finally acknowledged Goera's alertness, a^lity and unerring 
presence of mind superior to his. the Aebiks nowadays drive 
away wild beasts, especially tigers, in the name of Goera. 
Accordingly, if an Achik comes across a tiger unawares, be will, 
in order to drive it off. shout out at the Cop of his voice : 

*'Ka Sbangma am I. ever watchful, alert, agile and plucky 
as Goera. My presence of mind never deserts me even in 
dreams and visions at night. In personal prowess and attri¬ 
butes I am as great as Goera; as strong and wde-awake as 
Penthora.” 

Penthora is another panegyric name for Goera. As a Sbangma 
proved himself superior to all the members of other clans in 
prowess, art and wisdom in the beginning, a man. no matter 
if be really belongs to the Marak or Momin katchis (matri-phra- 
try), must of necessity, safely call himSelf Sbangma on such 
occasions. An Achik really jeopardises bis Ufe,^^ if in the 
presence of tigers, especially man-eaters, he calls himself Marak 
or Monun. 


vin 

Goera now decided to cultivate land and settle down. 
Impdemeots ot husbandry of that age were imperfectly crude: so 
be had to go to the Abkhaog Batmara^ and Kioma Dohda* 
markets in search of better ones. Accordingly, he proceeded 
to the delightful fairy land of Balimit’ and the happy watering- 
place of Banbae.* 
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On the way to Banbuc. Goera made acquaiolance with 
Innang Pbalkiwng Norang Jipjang^ the goddess of Love, aod 
AbniQg Kirarasbil Chining Noreshii Noaieoi Nogni, the 
goddess of pleasure. It was from them that he secured an 
extremely sweei*smellmg pbUtrol herb, known as merngera ot 
bengera or ainsstnghal which was infallible In instantly making 
any woman madly fall in love with the possessor. 

Goera tried the philtral herb on an extremely beautiful 
woman whose name was Alining Rimit Chining Chimit Doldol 
Tira. She tlien made amorous advances on Goera. and followed 
him to the Mangra Anthl Mehmang Nikgil' market, where they 
obtained some betelnuts and betel-vine leaves (piper betel). 
These they mixed with lime and chewed them gaily as they 
walked alc^ig, laughing and talking in: (he most roraandc fashion. 
Although this woman outwardly manifested all signs of 
'perfect womanhood, she did not possess the power of bearing 
childcea So when Goera, who was greatly charmed by her 
beauty, learned of this physical deficiency, he abandoned her 
in loathful despair. 

Greatly disappointed at this desertion, the woman made her 
way to the rock sources of (ho bill streams and there prayed 
to Salgra to transform her into another being. Tho god heard 
her pitiful prayer and she was turned into a yellowish, speckled, 
fresh-water frog. Her offspring came forth in form of eggs. 
Her descendants are stiU seen as the They yet boast¬ 

fully acknowledge Goera as their common father and rejoice 
at the advent of the rains, when they sing songs of love and 
welcome to him. They bound with joy at hU yearly visit to 
the earth. 

When the thunder begins to rumble deeply among the hills, 
when great sheets of lightning light the sky and earth with brief 
brilliance, and when the angry clouds change through successive 
stages : from black threatening masses to grey banks and 
floally to mere white wnsps, the gandroks know that the rains 
are nearing their end and that soon Goera will be lost to them 
20 the high ethereal heavens; and so, at this time of the year, 
the joyful frogs sing songs of love and adieu to their maid 
parent, while they sit on ^e smooth rocks beside roaring water¬ 
falls or near murmuring cascades and leaping cataracts in the 
bills of Achik Ahsong. 
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Goera soon realized the bitterness and futUity of makinc 
bve lo the £ar sex; so he gladly discarded the philtral-herb 
A man n^ed Ihorik Racba found it later and planted it in his 
garden. This is how man came to possess the lover's herb 

At l^gth Goera arrived ati the workshop of Ahning Konima 
Raja CbiDing Komma Racha,* the prince of bla<^miths, at 
wijoagpatra Rongdohgachal.* Having secured the necessary 
implements of husbandry from him, Goerai returned home On 
^ way a human patriarch, named Bone Nirepa Jane Nitepa 
discerned tho implement in Gorn’s hands and proceeded to 
copy them for himself. When he had fully succeeded in so 
doing ho introduced them to mankind. This patriarch was 
also the first person to discover edible cereals and culUvute 
them in his jhum fields. 

jungle at Raaggi Rangwal Ahcllng Mao 
0}peng Cbinngi» now known as Rangdi Agal.“ He built a 
bohrm^. a high-machanned house, at Rongguare Rocgpak- 
^ BaJwa Gitokram Ahniug Jajokram Songdu Guuri Dioram 
P^si Sahra Roram.*^ Every day he invited to his house all 
ihe fair goddesses, nymphs, fairies, gnomes and naiads of iho 
a^ who lived under the ground, beneath the water, and in tho 
ethereal regions; with them he had various diversions in the 
mormng. evening and night. He played his flute so skillfully 
m ^ most romantic and soul-stirring cadence that thousands 
of fte fair g^desses with their long flowing tresses, nymphs 
with their bright red lips, fairies and naiads with their channine 
looks, bewitching eyes and slender arms and legs, all camo 
trooping by with lovely smiles on their Ups and danced the 
same steps and executed the same twirls and flourishes in ab¬ 
solute unison with his merry tunes. In this fashion hundreds 
of days and mghts passed in unrivalled joUity and unparaUeled' 
memment. Toajeng AbiJjeng, Goera'g bosom tteod, often 
paid him a visit in his high house; and they had grand feasts 
for days on end together. 

One night when Goera was alone enjoying the beautiful 
scenery of, his expansive fields stretching to the distant hills 
that formed the horizon in the west, he overheard divinations of 
Okgupn Soetpa the patriarchal head of the porcupines. The 
animal was considering whether or not he would devour the 
helpless runaway slave who had taken refuge in his b^ifat. 

12 
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Gotta listened intently as the patriacchal head ot the poicupines 

Uttered the Mowing prayer 

“The gods approving, outright upon this mat 

Will I spring with all my might and mam; 

Burying my sharp tccih in his throat, and 
KilUng him cocksure, and then expose to the shies 
His vfhito teeth as evident tokens ot my superior vviles. 
Surdy wdl I devour his flesh, sparing his m-lobM 
Which wiU be raised on wooden poles tor travellers 
Just at the pardng o£ the ways; 

Leaving a portiem of his flesh and blood 
At slaughtering place to Bisilirain,_ the Goddess. 

Hear, O ye gods, if ye approve Toy plan. 

Goera. in playfulness, answered m a deep, solemn, stento¬ 
rian voice; * , . 

■miou art destined to iive on pumphms, melons, maize, 
gourds wiih crooked necks and serpentine tuberous roots/' 

Okgupu Soe^ believed that these words proceeded from 
one ot the gods above in answer Co his divinations. So he 
entirely abandoned the idea of slaying the man and ccasM to 
be carnivorous. Ever «nce that time porcuj^ have been 

"^^Otopu Soetpa then brought the fuptive to his home and 
gave him a grand feed. AH sorts erf food and wmc flowed m 
abUBdance. The man ate and drank to his heart’s content He 
then went out into the epen space in front of Okgupu Soeipas 
bouse and skipped and danced with jc^^. As he did so, s^ 
tisexs espied Wm and rushed to devour him. Okgupu Soetpa 
quickly bade him enter his house while he placed some protect¬ 
ing palisades in front of Ws dweHing to keep off the tigers. 
The wild beasts then retired in defeat. Okgupu Soelpe s 
palisades were nothing more than jungle-leeches. And so this 
is the reason why up to this very day numerous jungle-leecbcs 
are to be found at the approaches to the burrows of all 


porcuiHnes. . 

The next ni^t Okgujw Soetpa made a stealthy march to 
the fields of Goera where pumpkins, melons, gobrd^ ya^ and 
kochoos and various sorts of edibles were growing in great 
abundance He made a hearty meal of the produce caring with 
gusto aU the night lot^ In the morning, when Goera discovered 
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the devastation wrought by the patharcbal head of the porcupines, 
be Vp^ greatly inceosed. So. in a momeot of wrath, he mercilessly 
pelted hundreds of pebbles at Okgupu Soetpa who was placidly 
basking himself in tbe sun outside his burrow. The pebbles 
accurately struck and severely maimed the unsuspecting animal 
Okgupu Soetpa tried every healing herb, every known drug on 
bis bruised body in order to cure himself of the wounds which 
he had sustained. Eventually, he did recover partially, but from 
that time he bad to walk with a limp. This is the reason why 
all porcupines, the descendants of Okgupu Soetpa, cannot walk 
straight or stand erect but have to assume a rheumatic gait up 
to this very day. 

On account of Okgupu Soetpa*s having taken internally lots 
of herbs and drugs during the lime of his affliction, the bodies 
of his descendants are rendered immune from tbe effects 
of any fatal kind o( poison up to this very day. That is to say, 
porcupines cannot be killed by any known pwson.^* 


IX 

The matribneal rdadons of Goera now shifted thdr setde* 
ment to Grangre Rangkildi.^ Its watering place is called 
Chikhasin Chijrim,* 

Goera’s younger sister, Noe Note, weeded his fields in half 
a day. Once while she was engaged in this work. Uka Nokma 
Genggi Banja, tbe patriarchal bead of the mantises, became 
violently enamoured of her beauty; for Noe Note was indeed 
very beautiful. Her face was like a full moon in tadiaoce; 
her teeth were like strings pearls ; her breath issuing from her 
coral lips was like myrrh ; and she was as grac^ as a mountain 
gazdle. Besides she was a wise, modest, bard working woman. 
So. with tbe express intentioQ of wooing her. Oka Nokma came 
close to her and made known the secret lon^ngs of his heart. 
Noe Note jwompfiy spuroed him and ultimately her brother 
of the incident 

Oo^ was beside himself with rage at the undue liberties 
taken with his beautiful sister. He rained down his fiery darts 
upon the mantises and killed a great many of them. At ieng^ 
beaded by Ilka Nokma. a delegation came to him ia a body 
and prayed for mercy. Goera pardoned them on tho condition 
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that they should forever remaiQ in the same attitude of prayer 
which they now assumed. On that account mantiscs who nowa- 
days fail to obey this dictum are struck by lightning with the 
tree or object on which they rest. 

At the approach of harvest time, Gocra went to the Kiroma 
Dohda market, Noe Note meanwhile gathered the harvest from 
the fields during his absence. The threshed grains of paddy 
Med seven granaries. When Gocra came back home, he 
soberly asked his sister bow much paddy she got from his fields . 
In her excessive joy over the rich hacvesl, Noe Note felt inclined 
to bo sportive at that mom«it; so she said jcWngly to her 
brother : 

“The harvest from your fields was so poor that it hardly 
filled one dengpin (fishing basket).” 

Now Goers was not at ail accustomed to cut jokes. It was 
his wonted frame of mind to fake things as they were staled to 
be until strong evidence proved the contrary. So he took hia 
sister at her word and inwardly fumed at such meagre returns 
from his expansive fields. The mischievous damsel, on her part, 
enjoyed the joke and gave her brother no bint tixat it was such. 
She went away with a big smile on her full-moon face. 

Gocra also possessed a hot and fieiy temperament He 
was wont to execute things in a straightforward manner and 
would not palaver much in any thing. So, in a moment of 
great wrath, he at once nisbed to the bam which supposedly 
contained his meagre paddy returns and set it ablaze. The 
flames spread rapidly and soon became a great conflagration 
in which all the barns of the ullage with their newly-gathered 
harvest were buret to the ground. Ihe spot where these bares 
were consumed by fire is now known as Mebit Mebang.^ 

Goera’s relations and fellow-villagers now angrily remon¬ 
strated with him and reproached him publicly for hJs latest 
atrodcy and manifestation of bad temper. At this lime he was 
much exposed to personal attacks. Hie young hero, however, 
did not take the world and its follies too seriously although he 
often smarted under such public admonitions. It was not .his 
nature to launch personal recriminations, however annoyed he 
might be by men's cavillings. Whatever wrongs he committed 
against his fellowmen were never executed out of pure malice. 
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To him was DOt denied the greatness of soul and breadth of 
visioo. 

One day Goera gathered together all his matrilineal relations 
and the peo^e of the regions about, raised liimsdf on a wbp 
of white cloud, and standing like a solitary warrior in full 
panoply, addressed them, saying ; 

“1 now go to the celestial regions from this world of dust 
and useless turmoil. I find it no longer necessary for me to live 
a dusty life among you. I take more delight in the dwellers of 
the high heavens. In llic ethereal regions I wiU remain as one 
of the immortals forever. My soul yearns for the infinite. Ye, 
men and womoi, arc but shadow actors upon the screen of space. 
But while the universe lasts everything exists in an Eternal Now. 

“By the time Norc Chirc, the goddess of Rain, visits the 
earth and when rainclouds gather and peacocks cry. completely 
enshrouded in clouds and rain I will come to visit this world 
of yours. Then 1 wiU play pranks on trees or on whatsoever 
I shall be pleased to strike, by sending my arrows at them from 
my tnisty bow. You will also notice fiashes of light from my 
mihm when I flourish it in the execution of my martial exercises. 
You will hear deep rumbling noises caused by my steps when I 
dance in unison with the awful musie of all sp^ce. These things 
will continue to remind you beings here below of my glorious 
name. Thus will 1 dance on. I will be one with the SUPREME 
BEING, who dances eternally. 

“Now, listen to my instructions on matters of vital impor¬ 
tance to you in the pursuit of your daily lives.” 

Here Goera gave his listeners instructions on matters of 
health and strength, on husbandry, on the proper perfonnance 
of sacnficial ceremooies in honour of the gods and 
goddesses, on observances to be carried out by men and women 
in cases of birth, marriage, death, accideuts, illoeas and in en- 
couQtering various kinds ot wild beasts, and finally on the 
maintenaoce of a just, equitable and peaceful r^tionship 
between the gods and men and women. 

“Men and gods,” concluded Goera, “require not much talk, 
but action. So think and act according to the true and just 
promptings of your hearts and minds. Be faithful and honest 
to your true selves. Reflect on the sum total of the real high 
and noble longings of your hearts and minds.” 
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Goera’^ listeners were deeply moved by bis sdniog words; 
for they now found that he spoke as if be were a man traos* 
formed into a god. Tliey earnestly prayed that he would remain 
with them as their guide protector, as their very tower of 
screogth; but he reiterated that he must needs leave them and 
hide himself from their sight. Still he remioded them that his 
presence and power would pervade all space. He added : 

“You will worsliip me more when I manifest myself to you 
solely through my deeds.** 

With these words the great hero, Goera, disappeared in the 
twinkling of an eye into the etbereai heavens, taking with him 
in his hands his beloved milam, "bew and arrows. 

Goera has always appeared to be in the very laime and 
splendour of life, and the mere idea of age as connected with 
him has been absurd and incongruous. Goera had made alli¬ 
ances with Balwa BaJgira, the wind-god, and with the sons and 
dau^tu^ of Misi Saljoog. Escorted by Noe and Jugc Balje. 
the graod-daugkters of Misi Saljong, and in the fulness of 
health, strength and effervescence of youth, he ascended vc4un- 
tahly to the high heavens. Ever since he has been dwelling 
thtte in the hi^ and holy atmosphere, free from the chains, 
the walls, the limitations of mortal life. 

To the Aebiks Goera is the Immortal and Invincible god 
of Thunder and Lightning/ the most extraordinary power 
in all the worid or in the whole atmosphere. He 
is also wcffshipped as the god of Health and Strength. Prayers 
are cAatd to him for these two dungs health and strength. 
The dashes of . his mighty rmlamy lighting the earth and heaven 
with brief brilliance, are seen during cloudy and stormy weather 
when loud rumbles and sudden claps of thunder are audible. 
The destructive agent in a lathing flash is an arrow or shaft 
from Goera’s bow. It is a hot st^d body which moves rajHdly 
through space and impinges upon something. It is the thunder¬ 
bolt stone, known as Goerani Rongpra, the stone shaft Goera. 
At least that is wbat the Achiks, the loyal worshippers of Goera, 
honestly (Hoclaim. 

X 

Now Goera while he was on earth premised Toajeng 
AbiljeQg. bis faithful comrade, that be would grant him anything 
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be asked of bim. The latter oow felt that he himself was not 
endowed with enough virtue to accompany bis lord and master 
to the higher regions; so ho prayed to Goera. saying : 

“0 my lord, be graciously pleased to transform me into 
a bird» retaining my characteristic features and idiosyncracics 
in bird form and bird life. Change my axe into a bill that I 
may bore,boles in the hardest wood. Be pleased to continue 
blasting trees for me with thy shafts that termites, insects and 
Jarveo may shelter in the cracks, ctovices. or bark-defoliution 
of their bc^es so that I may have plenty of food to eat as a bird/’ 
Qocra heard his lifelong friend’s prayer and transformed 
him into a grey bird. His descendants remain up to this very 
day as the goldcn-backed woodpcckcn. During cloudy days 
preceding thunderstorms, they Hy about with a loud continuous 
^’da-ra-ra-ra tla-ra-ra-ra'* as they flit happily from tree to tree. 
In this way they are singing songs of welcome to the invlsiblo 
pilgrim. Ooera. to this world. The burden of their song is os 
foUows : 

**Some murmur, saying ’tis bad weather 
Some welcome it without murmur 
But 'tis the fairest weather 
When the Lord and us get together." 

At the departure of Ooera to heaven, his rclatbns shifted 
to Ahshokme Ahjahpbang, Balwa Gitokram, Ouuri Jajokram, 
Dohreng Bawanggiram, Silchi Nokphanteram, Khatchi Git>< 
kram, Jugi Melaram, Ahkhuasi Jahpa Chohi.' Their watering 
place there was called Kharu Chimongram Roagma Dandakram.^ 
In (he course of time they died there and their bodies were 
cremated with an imposing ceremony bcfltling their rank and 
position. Their mortal remains thus became part and parcel 
of the precious elements of the earth. • 

Before her death, Ooera’s grandmother desired to inundate 
with the waters of the Simsang River the country where they 
bad fonneriy settled. She decided that no one should inhabit 
it after they bad departed. So. when all her people had been 
removed from the place, she dug out its most prominent bill 
and carried It on her back suspemled from her head by means of 
her waist strap. This strap, known, as sengki, she previously 
used in fastening her gana or petticoat round her waist. Tho 
grandmother was afraid that Goera would see her and punish 
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her for despoiling: hia native land, the akhingland, ihat is, here- 
ditarUy-held land of the Rongbang, if she carried the bill in 
the garish light of day. So she made up her mind to carry ic 
away in the course ci a single night and place it across the 
channel of the river as a dam in order to divert the course of 
the river cowards her own beloved couniry, which she wanted 
to flood for good, However, the day dawned before she had 
reached llie river-bed. She, iliercforc, had Co drop the hill a 
liiile distance from the Simsong River on its left bank, The 
advent of dawn almost on the threshold of the undertaking was 
followed by the abandonment of her scheme. A scheme which 
might have clianged tlie whole course of the Slmsang River 
was thus strangled at its birth. This piece of land and rock 
which she carried and dropped still stands as a bill known to Che 
people of Garoland as the Chiimang (or Waemong) Hill.'' The 
Aebiks sometimes also call it Ambi Waemong Bri the ancient 
abode of Lord Mabadev and of grandmother Parvati, 

—ToW by Jifigfuing Marak Roksum 
d Village RonsbinggH Dtstrid Garc Hilh. 


THE TIGER’S DIVINATION 

One day a mao Darned Deogga took up a sbaip da^ (batchet) 
and went into a fewest to cut bamboo. Presently ho espied 
a lOQO royal tiger squatting on his haunches under a cluster ot 
bushy wahnok bamboos {bambusa teres'). The wild beast 
although seemingly absorbed in deep thought, was really well 
aware of the man's presence. Dengga quietly tiptoed nearer 
the tiger and eyed him intently. Tlie king of the jungle was 
performing liis divination ceremony, muttering gutturally the 
foUowing words : 

“Samjak wahjak, angko pindap 

Gong jamdap, angko mildap. 

Rongma ebokdeng. angko dongpheng. 

Simuaamgop, angko pingop. 

Samsiroari, mittinari. 

Sambipek, tahjak, boljak, 

Mittindapbo, daapkjak.’’ ^ 

^Vhile he lies in wait for his prey, tho tiger utters this prayer 
in which he entreats, some by their particular names, the leaves 
of trees, bamboos, plants and herbs to silently camouflage him 
and the jagged rocks to noiselessly shield him from view. 
Dengga clearly heard and fuUy uoderstood the ominous words of 
the tiger. He kept his eyes glued on the wild beast. 

Having finished reciting the aformentionud prayer, tho tiger 
now pawed at the surface of the ground, picked up a clod of 
earth, and. gazing at it Intently and prolouadly, numbled the 
following: 

**Deng, Dengga. inchi rebba. 

Dabsimi Salgrami mijanl Bahbrani 

Aogaa patia gita, angna rahrona gita. 

Eleogga nah-a, oe ia. 

Nah-a aagni adal m&hni bah'aiotbal. 

Jadipcbaogbooe, Jabrangbone." * 

These words were an address to tbe persoo the tiger would 
next devour. Dengga himself, ^thout looking at his intended 
victim, the wild beast had said r ‘‘Deng, Dengga, come tbou 
hither, even as Salgra of old and Bahbra long ago predestined 
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Ihce to be mine. Yea, Dengga, tbou art to be my food. Yea, 
ere since the day thy mother gave thee birth. Be thou stupefied. 
he thou out of thy wits." Dengga once more clearly heard and 
fully understood the ominous words of the tiger. 

While the beast was delivering the above speech over the 
clod of earth at which he gazed so intently as if to hypnotize it. 
Dengga. too, snatched up a similar clod and peered at it 
steadily. He was astounded at what he saw^the headless 
image of himself : An icy shiver passed through his frame, and 
the hair of his head stood erect in sheer terror. Dengga wa.% 
for the moment, really stupefied ; but. quickly getting hold of 
himself, with a mighty blow of hia dao, he dexterously felled a 
giant solitary waknok bamboo which was bent askew under the 
weight of its thick leaves. Down came the bamboo with a 
resounding crash. The tiger startled out of his wits by the 
sudden impact, leaped up terrifiedly and dashed away with 
terrific speed. Dengga danced about madly, shouting at the top 
of his voice : "Kha Shangma, Ooera. Ou&lgiia, Jajaglio, 
Jajumangchibn Jakarechibak." By these words he meant to 
let (he world know that he proudly belonged to the Shangma 
Oan. Thenfore, he self-complaccntly and blatantly announced 
that he was a$ alert as Goera, never oQ his guard, even in dreams 
and trances. 

After his encounter with the king of the jungle. Dengga 
immediately went home without felling any more bamboos. 
He bad b^n deatined to die that day at the bands of a tiger; 
but. by his laudable presence of mind, pluck aod courage, he 
had fc^ed- the tiger's dlvinaticm and turned bis plans awry. The 
doom ov«hanglng him had been averted and blotted out. Now 
that he bad escape death by tiger that day. Dengga was destined 
to die a natural death in his own good time. 

Many years later Dengga was once travelling in the company 
of a man who was destined to be killed by a tiger. As they 
journeyed amicably together along a foot-path In a dense jungle. 
Dengga beheld in the distance a huge, royal tiger standing on 
the path in front of them. He immediately informed his travelling 
companion of what be saw; but the latter sceptically replied : 

"Yon are mistaking a muntjac (barking deer) for a tiger. 
No, it is positively not a tiger. It is simply a harmless muntjac. 
Your eyes must be deceiving you." 
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Dengga knew for a certainty ihat Ibe aaimal m front of them 
was nothing other than a tiger. However, realizing the futility 
of trying to convince so arrogant a person, he discreetly replied : 

“All right, ray friend, you walk ahead, then.'* 

As they drew nearer the wailing animal, Dengga observed 
the tiget pawing the earth in the middle of the foot-path in the 
fonn of a cross. He, too, though indistlncly, heard the tiger 
raspingly muttering lotnething over the sign on the ground. 
His companion, however, neither noticing the tiger nor hearing 
his guttural utterances, proceeded on unconcernedly with his 
eyes cast down. Denggu. helplessly watching the man walk 
to his dwuth, kept wisely in the background. 

When the companion of Denggu came quite close to the 
fatal spot, tlie tiger quickly plunged into some Jungle at the side 
of the foot-path, and waited for his unsuspecting prey. The 
man plodded on os arrogantly as ever. Just os he trod unknow¬ 
ingly upon the cross on the ground made by tho tiger, Uie 
ferocious beast leaped out of his hiding place, felled his victim 
in the (winkling of an eye. lifted him in his mouth as a cat does 
a mouse, and dashed into the nearby thickets. Dengga sadly 
witnessed the grim tragedy which befell his arrevgant and scept- 
tical fellow-traveller. 

When he himself arrived at the tragic spot Dengga stepped 
intentionally on the cross to see what would happen. He felt 
himself growing warm and listless and gradually losing his 
senses. In this way he came to discover that the spot had been 
hypnotized by the avaricious tiger. 

Den^n mode his way without incident through the dense 
jungle, and arrived safely at home, TherC' he lived in peace 
and happiness with his wife and children for many more years, 
When be finally died a natural death, his age was about one 
hundred and thirty years. 

•^Told by Rtmon Marak Raksam 
at Village Dalbot^xri, l>\itrkt Goto Hills. 



THE PROUD OWL AND THE RUINEC 
FISHING HAWK 


The patriarchal owl was known as Do'kupa Mikriraillhong 
Sa'nepa Skodoltong. He was living as a gmnd bachelor in his 
mansions in a certain place, known as Waln&sa Chidoreng 
Innawe Sokchiracheng. He was proud, boastful and alwaya 
tried to show himself as superior to others in prowess and 
fortune. He was fond of tall talks. While he was living there, 
proudly blurting our. “Twack, Twack, Twack/’ morning and 
evening, bis maternal relations respected him highly and always 
offered him the best food and the best liquid extract of ricc-becr. 

At that lime tliore was raging a tragic war between the 
cliildrcn of Aiming Chining on the one hand and (he children 
of Misi Saljong on the other. While the war was in progress, 
a warrior*son of Misi Saljong. named Khorengpa Khobinpa 
Oaggipak Chidual, the Patriarchal Head of Hawks and Kites, 
was captured by the children of Ahning Chining and got his 
wings, tail'feathcrs and (alcns shorn of! by them. He was in 
a pitiable j^ighc. He was thus totally ruined. His vp^ a 
picture of ghastly ruin of a warrlor^hero. He looked clumsy, 
worn-out and decrepit. TlMrcfore, nobody paid respects to him. 

Feeling very sad and bitter at being treated by bis maternal 
relations with scant respect, Khorengpa Khobinpa packed up 
some husked mlbisa (small grained, fine) rice and some charcoal 
obtained by burning sonau tree {Acanthaciae), bound them 
up together on his back and started to go to the abode of 
Dakgipa Rugipa Ma'gipa Jagring Bahbra Rurime> the Nature- 
Architect. ia order to get himself remade and reraodelied. 
While he was crossing a bridge constructed out of dried sal 
wood (Shorea robusta ), he incidentally met Misi Susime Kbatchi 
Biari, the Goddess of Fortune, who asked him whither he was 
bound thus equipped with charcoal and mibisa (fine small 
•grained rice). He replied : 
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“I have been shorn off of my wings, tail-feathers and talons 
by the children ot Ahning Chining. Therefore, I am just going 
to the dim abode of august Dakglpa Rugipa, the Nature-Mother 
and Goddess, with a view to get myself remodelled and 
remoulded/* Misi Susime Khaiehi Biari dissuaded him saying. 
''You shall not be able to stand the poignant ordeal of reimpress- 
ion and refashionment In that wny; for you will be scorched 
unrecognisably. When monsoon winds do blow and rains como 
in profusion, betake yourself to a high jagged rock or the 
pointed branch of a dcsid wood, sit there continuously in rain 
and sunshine, hopefully spreading your wings wide and wait 
and wait most patiently. Then, only then, fresh winp and 
talons will grow again. Rely on your own courage and on 
your own brave heart for consobtion. Achievement and con« 
ftdent greatness will be yours again/' 

Khorengpa Khobinpa acted in cheerful consonance with 
the advice of MIsi Susime Khatchi Biari. “Pterophus-^I 
grow my wings/* said Khorengpa Khobinpa ; and he evolved 
into a most majestic and glorious warrior. 

When his wings and bio ns were rejuvenated on him fully, 
XUorengpa Khobinpa said to himself : 

**Let me wait just a bit. And I will surely swoop down 
upon Ahning Mabitchi Chining Dokandi in avenging myself 
on her and bring her up to the terrestrial surface." 

In course of time. Khorengpa Khobinpa bravely dashed 
down to the subterranean and underwater regions, attacked one 
female warrior, named Ahning Mecliik Salnc Tehrak, mistaking 
her for Aiming Mahbitchi Chining Bokandi Chongmitchsng 
Patdrang, and forcibly dragged her up to the terrestrial surface 
amidst triumphant shouia of victory. By this act of daring and 
bravery, he made a name for himself. He was bailed as a 
hero by hb relations and fellow-warriors. He was spontaneously 
respected by all of the children of Misi Saljong. 

In the meantime, the proud owl, DoTcupa Mikrimilthong 
bad hitherto achieved nothing worthy ot note. His boastful 
words were hollow and his life was blank. All that was talked 
about his immense reserve power, his monopoly of gifts and 
his high-sounding prates of his future achievement, proved lo 
be so much abracadabra. So, no one of hU race paid any more^ 
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respects to him. Foiling ashamed of himself before Khorengpa 
Khobinpa, who by sheer force of his merit, rose to glory from 
obscurity, the proud owl hid himself far from the busy haunts 
of his race in daylight and used to come out into the open world 
only at nights. 

_ Tohl by Totim Shanxma Ncngminja 

at RonsitfnS. District Garo Hills. 


THE OWL AND THE COBRA 


Onc« upon n time in very, very ancient days. Do'kupa Mike* 
miliong Sa’oepa Skodotiong.* the patriarchal head of the owls, 
carried off a young cobra to his neat for food for his owlets. 
The mother cobra de capello who was roving about nearby saw 
her olFspring wufted high up in the air in the talons of the 
patriarclial owl and followed the fllsbc of the bird with her 
O'cs. On the spot she vowed vengeance saying i 

"I'll go to his nest when lie falls fast asleep and swallow 
up his owlets. YU kill (he parent owls outright.*' 

Thereupon tlio cobra approached the tree In which the owls 
iiad built their nest. The patriarch flew down to meet her 
and asked : 

*'Wbat business M^ve you in coming here?" 

"You have stolen away my son. It is to avenge myaelf on 
you and on your brood th&t 1 have come/’ answeccd the mother 
cobra de capello angrily. 

“If you come to fight against me in open warfare, you'll 
bo fighting a losing battle.” said the patriarchal owl. surveying 
the mother cobra de capello coldly. 

“I’ll wait here for any length of time on the ground for 
an opportune moment to attack you/* remonstrated the cobra 
“There is a time for everything, a time for waking, a time for 
sleeping, Surely there must be a time when you are all fast 
asleep. I’ll wait for that hour, whether it be in the garish light 
of day Of the dead of night. Then I’Jl kill you and your owlets 
and swallow up the lot of you in revenge for (be Loss of my bmi. 
If you think that you have a right to devour my offspring, why, 
why should I not have the same right to eat up you and your 
abominable brood?” 

‘There’s no use bandying words,” replied the patriarchal 
owl “It is action that counts- If, in the sirug^e for erne’s 
ri^t, he goes under, he is no longer fit to exist in the world. 
Craven'beaited races do not inherit the earth/' 

“The point of the matter is that you will be killed while 
you arc asleep,” insisted the mother cobra. 
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“You talk of sleep." went on the owl huffily. “Well and 
good. How, what is sleep? As all the world knows, when 
we sleep we are almost as good as dead; we relax our cons¬ 
ciousness ; we lie dormantly inactive and perfectly silent 
1 & that not so?" 

The mother cobra dc capcllo nodded a haughty affirmative. 
“Well," continued the patriarchal owl, “I am afraid you’ll 
bo able to destroy us all. Wc arc in deep sleep when wc arc 
silent as arc nil other creatures. And, as everyone knows, wo 
hoot and howl when wo are awake." 

"Of course/’ answered the cobra, "It is then that I’ll per* 
form my revenge." 

"Then 1 and my family will doubtlessly perish," moaned 
the patriarchal owl in mock earnestness, as he flew up to his 
neat under pretence of deep anxiety. There he laughed quietly 
to himself, saying ; "Ha, ha, ha. As a matter of fact, it is when 
wc are silent that we are wide-awake. When wc hoot and howl, 
wo are on the verge of sleep. Ha. ha, ha. The world is deeply 
ignorant of the fact that, unlike other creatures, when we emit 
iotermittent howls, like : hou, hou, hou,...hou. hou, hou, hou,... 
We are soundly asleep." 

According to her mistaken Idea that owls sleep when they 
are silent, the mother cobra de capello climbed up the tree to the 
nest of the patriarchal owl in the dead of night when the owl 
was quiet and apparently asleep. He, however, was wide awake 
and waiting for the snake. In the twinkling of an eye he dealt 
BO tremendous a blow on the head of the cobra with his sharp, 
crooked beak that the vengeance-seeking snake tumbled to the 
ground where it landed with a heavy thud, crashing out ita life. 
For a while it squirmed about and then lay dead still. It later 
served as food for the owl and his brood for several days. 

—Told by Shanon Shangma Tegitdi 
Qt Dhigrang-Bawegiri, Dlsiricf Goto Hills. 


KALKAME KALGRA (THE GOD OF DESTINY) 

Kalkame K&Igra the younger matrilineal brother o£ 
Ooera, the god of Thunder and Lightning, hie mother being 
the younger sister of Goera*s mother. Kalkame Kalgra's mother 
was known hs Sime Ran jo and his father as Rikro Tamang. 
His nieces were respectively called Kalmedoh-olbik and Rumo 
Simik. 

One day the nieces of Kalkame Kalgra saw Nahma Suongpa 
Nahsa Badanpa, the patriarchal liead of fish, in the pool of 
Ambarani Otijo Oambareni Dckgo, They told Kalkame 
Kalgra about it and ho answered ; 

‘*Let us surround the pool and bale out the woter in order 
to catch the patriarchal tiih. Let mo go in search of the slender 
nuikkai tree (/nillerla PocAycflr;^) first wherewith we shall 
poison the fish. Meanwhile, you can get dinner ready for the' 
three of us at the confluence of the streams beyond Dambo.’" 

With theso words he left his nieces alone and went away 
in search of the slender-stemmed makkal tree. He found one 
growing luxuriantly in the rubbish heap of Bone Janepa. 
Kolkamo Kalgra cut ofl a branch of it and set out on his re¬ 
turn journey. Now. duriog his absence. Okboogjada Wake- 
waool, the spendthrift son of Dunma Tmbama. came wandering 
over the hills and through the deep dark ravines until he finally 
arrived at the spot where Kalmodch-olbik and Runic Simik 
were waiting for their maccmal uncle. Okbongjada sprang upon 
the two maidens, gagged them and carried them oil to the hous^ 
of Durama Imbama. his mother. 

When Kalkame Kalgra came to the rendezvous, ho was 
deeply gneved at oot finding his nieces. He could not undtf- 
stand what bad become of tbem and was at a loss as to what 
to do. In his uncertainty he threw away the makkal branch and 
wandered haphazardly to the abode of Duiama Imbama with 
a view to seeking her maternal assistance. This woman was a 
giantess among gods and goddesses, having boundless wealth 
and possessions of her own. Her riches could not be diminished 
in spite of the repeated attempts of her mairilLneal-sisters Koasi 
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Mindufi aJid Ahratcba Roogbars to squander it away. Their 
orgies of loot and piucder could create no notable decrease in 
Durama Imbama’s vast licbes and inuncnse possessions. At 
that time the rich goddess was settling in Simsang Rikam 
Rongdong Bra. ^ Her father was called Aringrang Diringrang 
and her mother was named Rejing Rcja. Her daughter was 
known as Rutxebang Rebangbongjang. whose husband was 
named Bokringmcli'a Baling^Phanie. 

Durama Irnbama warmly welcomed Kalkame Kalgra and 
Created him as a son. She offered him the best liquor and rice- 
beer and provided him with the best white rice and pork curry 
prepared from castrated pigs with white sides. Sooo Kalkame 
Kalgra felt much at home. Durama Imbama besought her guest 
not CO go into the inner rooms as he might be severely attacked by 
the venomous insects that lurked there in swarms. This did not 
daunt Kalkame Kalgra« who« overriding her behest, boldly pene¬ 
trated the inner rooms of the bouse. By and by in an obscure 
corner of one of these rooms, he came upon the puireHcd bodies 
of Kalmcdoh-olbik and Runie Simik. Kalkame Kulgra was 
hornied at the gruesome spectacle. Calmly and quietly he 
knelt down and scrutinzed the spectral Jaws and rotting bones of 
what were once his two beloved nieces. Tears streamed down 
his cheeks as he said to himself ; 

*'A]6S, this is what Durama Imbama has done to my beloved 
meces. 1 will wreak vengeance on her for this foul deed.*’ 

In reality it was the son the goddess. Okbongjada Wako* 
wanel, who bad abducted the beautiful maidens to the house of 
his mother and devoured them there. 

To carry out his plan for revenge Kalksme Kalgra instantly 
left the house of Durama Imbama in great bitterness. He 
journeyed to the east in quest of bow and arrows and at last 
came to the country of Ahsong Nongrengreng Chiga Nengchi* 
Wng.^ which was leaded over by Mebgam Sildareng, the famous 
armourer of gods and men. The latter welcomed the wanderer 
vfiih great kindness and made him comfortable in hfs home. 
Both of them became the best of friends. Kalkame Kalgra 
aojouned in the {i^ace for a long while and made friends with 
&ou$ands of the lord’s vassals. In the meantime the armourer 
fahnself waa dilligendy preparing his bow and arrows. When 
St was finally finished be handed them over to his guest and said: 
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**Thi$ weapon is of the highest calibre, Go and wield it 
sgaiost tbe hracberous giantess with good effect.'' 

K&lkame Kalgra equipped himself with bis new weapons 
and started off for his own country. Before his departure. 
Mehgam Sildoreog gave him a grand feast in which he was served 
tbe best kind of rice, the best extract of rke-beer. and the 
best of curry, At the moment of bis taking leave Mehgam 
SUdareng gave Kolkame Kulgra some cooked rice and curry 
prepared from pork and capon for his noonday meal. He 
advised the traveller not to return home along the ridge of high 
hills nor to enter a particular house on one of the hill'tops for 
rest. Then tlic two friends parted company. 

Now. Kalkame Kulgra being of an adventurous and dore- 
dcvilisK nature did not heed the advice ot liis friend the armourer. 
He trod the hilly heights and at last came to a pleasant house 
on a hill top which commanded a splendid view in all directions. 
In truth this was the home of Okbongjada Wakewaoel. He 
received tbe visitor with apparent warm ness and begged him 
to rest for a while. At heart, however, he was stiU the same 
treacherous son of Durama liobama. In a moment he adroit* 
ly took out the cooked rice and curry from the traveller's provi* 
aioos and put in their place roasted monitordizards and dead 
chameleons. He also dlched some valuable souvenirs from his 
guest’s equipment and concealed them in his house. 

After a tinte Kalk&me Kalgra set Out once more for his 
homeward journey. He b&de farewell to Okbongjada Wakewauel 
and went away without inspecting his travelling outfit. On the 
way he stopped to take his midday meal and found the loath* 
some roasted monitor-lizards and dead chameleons. He also 
discovered some of his valuables gone. At (his Kalkame Kalgra 
expres^y accused Mehgam SUdareng of the iogidious insult 
and felt intensely disgusted with him. So. he decided that 
Before launching his attack upon Durama Imbama, he would 
first wage war against Mehgam Sildareog and bis pe<^]e. 

Kalkame Kalgra attacked the subjects of Mehgam Silda* 
leng. shooting his arrows into the armpits of hundreds of them. 
In this way he waged war against tho donor of his formidable 
weapons using them to slay the armourer’s faithful subjects. 
At this the armourer and his remaining people grew furious 
and counter-attacked the ungrateful assailant. They prepared 
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their rectangitlar shields and shaipeoed their milams on 
corundum stones to mow down their common foo. At this 
KaUcame Kalgra hastened down to the seventh level of the 
subterranean region and drove up seven legions of sparrows 
so that the myriad of birds might lay waste to tlic paddy fields 
of Mehgam Sildareng and his confederates. In this way he 
planned to dispose of his foes singly us they went to their fields 
to get rid of the feathered plunderers. 

Mehgam Sildareng and hundreds of Uiousands of his people 
went to Ahsong Moogmrang Cbiga Konggrang Taugrimehong, 
Songboag Cimaram in the country of Dambo Ahdok, &om 
whence they schemed to conduct operations against KaJkame 
Kalgra. While they were crossing en masse a bridge over the 
pool of Ambareni Chicho Oambareni Dekdo. the leader of (he 
corps ordered ; 

*'Oo not cut leeches on the bridge; nor beat files on it.** 

However, a deaf warrior in the rear was unable to hear 
this order, so he cut leeches aud beat fl^s on the bridge and it 
plunged suddenly into (he deep with Mehgam Sildareng and all 
bis followers on it. Tliey were all drowned. This bridge was 
in reality the body ot Menpa Rongdingpa, the patriarchal bead 
of the giant acquatic serpents, known as sangkinnies, and of the 
pythons. 

When Kalkome Kalgra beheld his enemies perishing, be 
cried out in victory. Menpa RongdlDgpa beard his exultant 
shouts and was disturbed. He said to himself ; 

**How is it that Kalkame Blalgra brags of his victory and 
utters pompous hurrahs 7 Doea he not deliberately bring dis¬ 
credit on me? What an ungrateful being he really is I” 

From that time Menpa Rongdingpn was accustomed to 
surreptitiously swallow eggs, young cbl<^etis and pigs. At this 
Kalkame Kalgra took his bow and arrows with him and stalked 
Menpa Rongdingpa. walking on tiptoe to Snal Ahriku Fatal 
RoDgriku* where be knelt down and discharged his darts at the 
venomous snake. Menpa Rongdingpo reeled with pain knd 
floundered into the deep pools below. Nabma Suaogpa Nehsa 
Badanpa, the nephew of the patriarchal bead of the sanskinnits 
and pythons, said to himself : 

"Alas, my aged uncle whose grey hairs I used to 
pludc out and whose scabby back I used to scratch has been 
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driven out of this place. He who is my friend, patron and 
guide has been severely wounded. Why should 1 remain here 
any longer ?*' 

So Kahma Suangpa Nahsa Badanpa Rimrong. the patriar¬ 
chal head of fUbes, left his accustomed abode and followed his 
uncle's tracks. 

Kow, soon after Kalkame Kalgra carried on a single-handed 
assualt against Durama Imbama on the terrestrial surface. How¬ 
ever. just before the conclusion of the war. at the time when his 
elder brother Gocrod went up to heaven Kalkame Kalgra sank 
into the earth and mode his abode there. He is now recognized 
as the spirit who holds in his hands the lives of man and other 
living beings. The life of living things are lost or taken by 
others only by his aequiescencc. Durama Imbnmn is still afraid 
of him and restrains her sons and servants from reckless waste 
of life. Tigers, elephants and other wild beasts are able to kill 
only those beings whom Kalkame Kalgra has given over to them 
on particular days and nights in particular places according to 
the injunctions of Dingipa Dakgipa Bahbra.* 

To the Achiks. Kalkame Kalgra is the personal demon or 
guardian s^rit of all human beings and other living things. A 
sacrificial ceremony, known as Ahsengtata or Absongkrita* is 
performed by the Achiks once a yoor in honour of Kalkame 
Kalgra. At this time prayers are offered to him to kwp them 
safe from all dangers of the forests, deadly illnesses and fatal 
accidents during the course of the coming year. 

—Told by Toiin Shan^mo Ncngminia 
<u Ror\$}€ng, District Goto Hiils. 




THE BARKING DEER 


Oxice upon a time, two patriarchs, respectively named 
Do’kupa Sa’neps and Urengsi UrengenaJ, Hitied together at a 
certain place, known as Gabfima Klndrj Suunina Cbapcbare 
Daram Dasing Rakka Gauds. One day ihcso two patriarchs 
together went to the market at Wakchibii Tengandri Dimilbh 
PhaJwangahding. 

While they were starting together to the market Do'hipa 
Sahoepa said, “I will bring home commodities and domestic 
animals in six basketfuls” Urgengsi Urengmal also said. **1 
shall return home from the market, bringing eight baskets filled 
witit commodities and domestic animals.” 

Ufcngsi Urengmal bought all necessary articles and domes* 
tic animals at the market as he intended and started to return 
home. While the business of selling and buying ww in full 
swing, Ro*kupa Sa'nepa took his rest and fell fast asleep under 
the cool shade of the mi'$ong tree (Baufiinia vorlegaa). He 
woke up just as the business activities at the markeUptaco wem 
almost over. He haphaiardly sought for any article worth 
purchasing and at last found only one kokdtok (loosely-plaited 
basket), one small t&f/7 dobrft (small trumpet made of buffalo 
horn) and one kram fiangkildik (ohloog.shaped tomtom). He 
avidly bought up these three articles. 

CanyiDg with him those three thiogs, Dolcupa Sa'oepa 
started to come back home. Making short cuts by the hill-pasees 
end through deep rugged ravines, he reached his village earlier, 
and told lies to Gaging Gare, the wife of Urengsi Urengmal, say* 
ing r “Your husband is lying dead in the market-place. His body 
is emitting stench and maggots are wriggling all over it. Prepare 
funeral ceremony for your deceased husband.” 

Gajing Gare readily swallowed the story of her husband’s 
death and earnestly began to perform all necessary customary 
funeral ceremonial performances over her beloved husband. Just 
at the time when hU wife was busy with the funeral parapherna¬ 
lia on him, Urengsi Urengmal suddenly arrived at home, bringing 
all the aiticfes and domestic animals with him in his basket. 
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Urengsi Urengmal askfid his wife what she meant with all 
the funeral paraphernalia. She replied, "Do'kupa Sa*oepa told 
me that you lay dead in the market-place and that your bod/ 
was already in a state of decomposition. Out of my true bve 
and devotion, I have just be^uo to perform all the customary 
funeral performances over you.” 

At these words. Urengsi Urengmal was beside himself with 
rage and angrily said to her, ^'In doing all these things you but 
wish mo really dead and gone. You have been just playing 
with my soul and dignity. I can no longer stand lUl this 
nonsense. I can no longer stay with you.” 

Wildly dropping down all the articles which he brought 
with him. he hastily left home and his wife and wandered away 
towards Jankre. F^suming that his wife might follow iiim, he 
deliberately sabotaged the bridge, which lay over Rangram-bri 
AhaboLhol. Gajiog Caro hysterically ran after her husbsiad. 
crying. ”Ang8e. Kbawd. stay a while. Ob, just look at me.” 

As she unwittingly crossed the damaged bridge, it gave way 
beneath her weight and she woa drowned in the swirling water 
below, Her body was carried away by the stioog surging 
current of water. 

Urengsi Urengraal composed himself and calmly reflected 
on the gravity of hU rash action. He retraced his way towards 
his home-land and found (hat his wife was drowned bennth 
the broken bridge. He employed his two younger sisters, 
respectively named Noonggit and HcthonggpC.. in searching for 
his wife’s body. These two sisters took up their chtkkeg (rectan* 
gular fishing baskets) with them and scoured down the river, 
beginning at Rahamola Rajajoldonggre. At last they partially 
recovered her bones from Jangkre Bechanchi and handed them 
over to Urengsi UrengenaJ. 

Urengsi Urengmal bad now dedded Co get his wife remoulded 
out of the recovered bones. Certain parts of her bones were still 
missing. In order to make up cbe deficiency, he took up the 
bones of one leg of a dead barking deer (mun^ac) and also 
some pieces of Ajafu, a kneeless carnivorous monster, having 
twelve forked tougues, mixed them well with the benes of his 
wife and carried them to Mehgam Dalgipa Mande Cbu’gipa. who 
lived at A’s^g Jagring Chiga Maodim A'soug Ahadidi Chiga 
Agilmongsi and begged him to remould his wife out of the bones. 
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Mehgatn Dalgipa complied with bis requests and remodelled and 
recreated Gajicg Care out of the bones. Gajiug Care 
became a fresh Uviog human being once more. Mehgam Dal- 
gipa said to Urengai Urengmal : 

'*Now take your re>e!nbodjed wife and go home in peace. 
Take her tenderly and lovingly. By any means, do not take rest 
under the shade of the chirori tree (Terminalia bclerlca) and the 
like on your home.’* 

Urengsi Urengmal took his freshly recreated wife and tracked 
his way back home along with her. On the way his re-incarnated 
wife felt weary and hungry, and so, she begged her husband 
to take rest for a while. UnwUtin^y they took rest under the 
shade of a cMrorl tree. The newly recreated wife, unable to 
bear the pangs of hunger, stealthily ^ked up some chiivri 
fruits that lay scattered on the ground and ate them up. In a 
jiffy, the re-incarnated woman began to be metamorphosed into 
a female barking deer. As her husband patted her on tho back, 
saying, **Come. let us go home, dearie.'* she uttered "hop, hop, 
hop*' and "my Mother,*' and bounced away into the jungle. 

The female baikiog-deer was afterwards called Chinetokke. 
She remained a barking*detr for ever, 

Bver since, the Achiks believe that it is a taboo or bad 

luck when one hears the barking dear bark “hop.hop. 

bop." at the time of starting from home for some business 

or work, 


—Told by Alofhg Shansma Rongmuihu 
at Village RongmuthugiUim, District Oaro Hills^ 





THE FIREFLY AND THE DUNG BEETLE 


Loog, long ago, when the world was very young, the lower 
animals freely enjoyed the society of each other in perfect 
harmony. Even men and gods dwelt at peace with animab 
in the blessed age. Community life appeared a homogeneous 
whole notwitbstnnding the heterogeneous nalura of its members. 
When one had some onerous work to perform, other than the 
ordinary duties of life, he could freely call upon the assistance 
of his fiends and neighbours and voluntarily receive their prompt 
co-opertulon. His only obligation in this matter was one of 
common courtesy, namely, that of providing refreshtnents for his 
co-workers during the ^y ond some entertainment at night. 
When others required his aid. he hod to be ready to offer it 
gladly and freely. However, these obligations were by no means 
compulsory, but in the course of time, these ordinary acts of 
courtesy and helpful neu formed part of the social code of the 
Ume, having gaiaed the eouseosus of opiaioD as being quite 
feasible and allowing very litde room for divergence. Paying 
remuneration for such services in the form of money and 
valuables was Cbea utterly unknown. All was done strictly oa a 
communal basis. 

Kow. in this age, there was a firefly and a dung-beetle who 
had plighted everlasting friendship towards each other. 
former was then an ordinary tawny insect with no lurainosity 
in his body. The dung-beetle, on the contrary, was one of the 
most beautiful of insects with resplendent wings and glowing 
head. The two lived in separate villages not very far from each 
other. 

One day a demi-god named Jaoe*Gaadophang asked them 
to help him in the construction of his house. The firefly and 
the dung-beetle ^adly lent tbeir assistance and finished the job 
in one day. In the evening Jane-Gandopbang gave them a 
grand fesist in which all sorts of luscious food and rare wine 
flowed freely. The two ate and drank until late at night. 
When the time of departure came, they discovered that it was 
pitch dark. Jaoe-Gandopbang then oflered them torches to 
help them find th^ ways home in the darkness. 

At once the firefly ^adly accepted the torch. The dung- 
beetle, on the contrary, said that he did not want any: for he 
could find his way h^e well enough. He added that be could 
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accompany the firefly for a good part of the distance; and iheo 
he would manage to get home safely as he knew all the by-paths 
leading to his village. So he did not accept the proferred torch. 

The firefiy and dung-beetle then wended their way home 
in the inky darkness, the former securely carrying his bright 
torch; the latter following close behind. By and by tlxey came 
to the parting of the ways from which cuch would make hU 
own way Co his rcspcclivc home. Tho firefly guided by the 
light he carried reached reached bis house without any mishap or 
inconvenience. Ever since that time the firefly possesses the 
luminosity which was given him on that dark night. 

Meanwhile, die dung-beetle groped his way painfully in 
the darkness and wandered aimlessly hither and thither the 
whole night long. Often he ran against rocks and tree stumps 
and received many severe and hard knocks. Not infrequently 
he missed his fooling end floundered helplessly over many uneven 
and filthy places, Totally exhausted with fatigue, he at lost 
grew dizsy in no small degree and sat down on a picco of log 
close to a dung heap. His faintness increased and he finally 
tumbled over unconsciously into the dung heap a wallowed some 
of the filth in his sleep, thinking it to be luscious food. It la 
often the nature of dreams to go by contraries. At daybreak he 
awoke and found himself eating the filthy dung. He saw that 
his wretched body was covered all over with innumerublo bruises 
and wounds and that his forehead and lips were painfully swollen. 
1 q deaperadoD, be made one more attempt to find his way home. 
As a result of all the physical difficulties be had undergone, 
during the night, bis body was so completely transformed that 
his family and neighbours did not recognise bim at all. They 
took the hideous looking spectacle to be some mad creature and 
raised a hue and cry against him before be could utter one word 
in seW-defence. All the villagers congregated and drove him out 
of the place, away from his own homestead, 

Ibis is how the dung-beetle came to live on dung and its 
uK>er.Up came to protrude over its lower one. This is also 
the reason why the wretched insect has come to lead a solitary 
life of its own ever since that fatal daric night. 

—Told by Remba Mar ok Chada 
at Villose Churdtolu, District Sylhet, Taktstan 


THE HULUK APES 


The arboreal iohflbitaaU, now known ae huluk apes, were 
once a martial tribe of human beings. One day the brave 
warriors of this tribe went out to fight their common foe known 
as Wah Wohting Chogo. The valiant enemy offered them sturdy 
resistance and fought with all his might, The battle was long 
and bloody; but Wah Wohting Choga was eventually defeated. 
HU head was backed off and all his confederates kilted. They, 
too. were decapitated by the conquerors and their heads carried 
away as trophies. 

While the victors, in full ponoply of war. were returning 
home bearing the heads of their beaten enemies, they come upon 
a tgficra tree (gatn/cia cewa) whose branches were laden with 
ripe, mellow fruit. Their mouths watered at the sight of the 
enticing fruit and they felt an irresistible craving to partake of 
it. So they put down their weapons and trophies at the foot 
of the tree, climbed it, and began to pluck the fruit to satisfy 
their appetites. 

By this indisoeet action the conquerors failed in their duty 
towards the gods. For, after any victory, it was the first and 
foremost duty of the victors to perform sacrificial offerings of 
thanksgiving to the tutelary god, Salgra, before laying down 
their arms for festivities. It was also a sacrilege to taste any¬ 
thing on such occasion until the thanksgiving rites were com' 
plclcd. So. ns they sat on the leafy branches enjoying the fruit 
of the tree to their heart's content, Salgra himself, sininering 
with just anger and wounded pride at the impudence of the> 
warriors, suddenly appeared before them and glared 
wrathfuUy at them- He severely reprimanded them for their 
failure to perform the essential sacrificial offering for their recent 
victory. In bitter disgust at their delinquency and sacrilege. 
Salgra cursed the offending victors, saying : 

**Let you and your descendants remain on trees henceforth, 
eating the fruits thereof an^ never walking again like men.*' 

In dazed smartness un^er the curse, the offenders felt their 
bodies being transformed. Through their own sudden strong 
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feeling of self-repuIslOQ that they had been guilty of the black¬ 
est sin, their bodies actualiy becaine jet black. Afterwards, 
their wives came and joinea them in the trees The females, 
Tdtainiiig iSac original reddish-white colour of tSiar bodies, 
remained with their afflicted husbands. Their descendnats 
still continue to dwell in the woods of Achik Ahsong as the 
hapless race of huluk apes. From tiaic to time, they are hoard 
to cry out boisterously, 

**Wub, wah. wall, Choga, Choga, Choga. Wohting Cboga, 
Choga.” 


—Told hy Go/ulink Marak Raksam, 
at Durang Dura. District Goto Hills 



THE BIRTH OF FIRE AND THE AFTERMATH 


In the begiiming: the supreme god. who was kaown to the 
Achiks by the names of Dakgipa Rugipa. TatUr& Rabuga. 
Stura PhaaChura, Mahgipa Jagring. Suulgipa Yubunggipu. 
Janggin Nokgipa, Jamni Biambi.' commanded the lessee spirits 
under him to make the world. Thus the fashioning of the earth 
was assigned to Nosthu Noplianthu^ and Misi Sibste^ In this 
way he allotted spccihc tasks to different spirits. 

Norekbuk Norokdim was a goddoss on whom was bestowed 
the power of giving birth to various gods and different species 
of living beings, man excepted. She was known by seven parti¬ 
cular pairs of names. However, she was not tho common 
mother of man, as tho latter had a common mother of his own. 

Norekbak Norekdim* gave birth to Salgra," the sun-god. 
known as Aijanga.' She was then called Worimjak Noaiksak. 
Next she gave birth to Misi Susime.’ the goddess of Fortune and 
Giver of Riches, known as Redingbaoda.* At that time the mother 
was called Susimema Sangkildoma.* 

Once when Solgra and Susime were small children, they 
quarrelled bitterly over their childish selection of prospective 
bride and bridegroom. Misi Susime was of a maudlin and 
melancholic turn of mind; while Solgra was clever and cheerful. 
Their mother was away from the house at the time. So. in the 
course of their quarrel they splashed slushy, viscous wax from 
the dammer bee Onelipona) on each other. Salgra at once went 
to the riverside and washed the spIaRered wax from his body. 
Misi Susime. however, would not wash her wax off. She said 
ruefully : 

**Let mother come and see what Salgra baa d(»e {O' me. 
I will tell her how be baa abused me. Then she will beat him .** 
In the evening the mother came home and scolded Misi 
Susloie for not washing the wax off her body. She sent her 
to a nearby stream to perform the task. There Misi Susime 
tried her best to wash away the sUcky wax: but without sue- 
cess- No njartec how hard she tried, the wax stuck firmly to 
her body. Misi Susime is now repreaented by the moon and 
Salgra by the sun. 
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Norekbak Norckdim gave birth to various gods and god¬ 
desses and living beings such as the buluk apes, other arboreal 
inhabitants, various sc^ of animals, birds, reptiles and insects. 
She was then called Asima Dingsima.^® Later she gave birth 
to the mother of grass, trees, bamboos, plants and herbs- 'Hieo 
she was called Dramma Cliisemmu Denpema Denjoina.** 

Afterwards Misi Susime said to her : “Mother, you have 
given birth to gods, goddesses, various living beings, plants 
and herbs. Why not give birth to Rre, Mother?*’ The giver 
of life said that s!iu would try. 

While Norekbak Norakdim was oonceivlog Fire, she atten¬ 
ded the orbit of Rabpgma Ranggama'* the first goddess who 
had tasted death. At the funeral ceremony she accidentally 
siumbled over some lumber that had been brought there for 
the purpose of erecting a funeral pyre. She immediately went 
home and gave birth to Fire, At that time sbo was colled 
Urenchima Urendama.** 

The new-born baby was given the name of Sretonggilcimk 
Gitokwahrikkai.^‘ While she was giving birth to it. Norekbak 
Norekdnn died at Damsimi Samsimeri Boltotru Chumcragu. 
At this her first daughter, Misi Susime, got very angry with the 
Fire-baby, picked it up, and hurled it far beyond the terrestrial 
region. The baby tell into oue of the subCerraseaa regions koown 
as Bre Nalsa Rado Chichang.^' 

The body of Norekbak Norekdhs lay in state oc a bed in 
her house. At that time there were no mats in the world. So. 
Mrd Sunme Kot one of her servants, named Mikadoap Jab- 
athongkap,’’® to die subterranean r^on to bring a mat. Accord- 
dingly the servant went down to the seventh level of the 
subterranean world, bought a mat from Ahniug Dimapa Chiorng 
Dimsapa alias Jogoracha^' with a valuable gong, and brought 
it back to his o^tress. The body of the deceased was then 
laid on the mat. This was the first time in the world that a 
corpse was laid on a mat at borne before disposal. Next. Misi 
Susime tied two cocks to the toes her dead mother’s feet and 
caused them to fight each other. These cocks are now represen¬ 
ted by tht coostefiatioD called Dohsutot. Some tail feathers of 
other 00 ^ were placed as plumes on the corpse’s head. Those 
are new represented by comets. 

Great preparations were in full swing for the funeral cere- 
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monies. Two beautiful ladies, known as Chapchore and Nooje 
Jioje, came to atteod them. Tliey wore very beautiful garments 
wMch so pleased Misi Susime (hat she changed them into two 
beautiful stars, known as Castor and PoUux. 

As Che Fire^baby bad been ruthlessly thrown beyond the 
terrestrial region, he would not come back to earth even to 
attend the funeral ceremoniea of his mother. His other brothers 
and sisters all insisted that he should be brought back. Unable 
to bear their importunities any longer. Misi Susime sent Gingbo 
Salle Itcha Rengshin. the patriarchal head of the acquatic lizsuds 
or alligators, to the place where the Firc*baby was burled in 
order to fetch him back. As he was bringing the child home 
he had to cross Sagalnia Acma Ditemu, the mother of tho oceans. 
Gingbo Sallo put the child on bis back os he crossed the oceans. 
This caused that portion of his body to bo severely burnt by the 
Fire-baby, so he lowered 'himself into the water to cool off. As 
bo did, tho Fire-baby made good his escape and returned to his 
accustomed abode. Gingo Sallo remained ever in the water. His 
descendants are now known as wator-Uzards or alligators. As 
a result of the bums received on the back of tbeir patcarchal 
ancestor at that time, the backs of alligators or water-lizards are 
even now striped and tbeir tails notched. 

Next Matchak Rosiksak,'* the patriarchal head of the 
squirrels, was sent to fetch the Fire-baby. He carried the baby 
back 00 his tail. As he was crossing the mother of oceans, 
hedipped his tail occasionally to cool it off. and, after leaping 
from rock to rock, he would lower his tail in the water thus 
ducking the Fire-baby every time. This annoyed the baby after 
much repetition, so he returner angrily to his accustomed abode. 
As a result of the singeing it received tn carrying the Fire-bat^, 
the tail of the squirrel remains reddish up to this very day. 

It was soon discovered that life on earth was hardly possible 
without Fire. So, Misi Suaime sent her younger brother. Khat- 
chi Biari, to bring back the Fire-baby. He tried his best to 
;fetch his baby*brother, but without success. To aU his pleas 
the Hre-baby remained adamant. Hnally it said : 

"Ottr sister Misi Susime has thrown me away. I do not 
wish to go back to earth. However, 1 will send a servant of 
mine in my place. So. if you really want me to be present 
among you, simply rub bamboo sticks against each other 
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and rub pieces of flint against one another. Then 
you will detect my servant. He will dwell among you innate, 
in Che dry materuiJs wlilch you daily use. He will do for yon 
all that you would wish me to do.’* 

Katchi Biari went buck to the terrestrial region and gave 
the Fire»baby’8 message to all assembled for the funeral cere- 
niouies of Susimema Sangkildoma. So people ohiuined fire by 
rubbing bamboo sticks against each oilter. which process is called 
wahh r«r^; they also obtained it by striking together two pieces 
of flint, which procedure is named waliltoi And so they 

were Anally able to cremate the body of the mother of all living 
beings, animaU, herbs, gods, and goddesses, excepting man, on 
a huge funeral pyre. This pyre is now represented in the sky 
by Mangganchi (the square Pegasus). The bearing of the body 
to the funeral place is represented in the heavens by Mangripe 
(Cassiopeia). 

Misi Susime's uncle bought a bullalo from Bamin Racha 
Sojon GitaP’ to ofTer as a sucriflcc to the deceased at the funcrol 
ceremonies. As the animal approached the house of death, it 
became frightened at the sound of the beating of tom-toms, the 
clashing of gongs, the blasting of horns, and the general carousing 
of all those assembled at the place. The man who wtfs leading 
the bull signalled to the people to stop the noise; but they mistook 
his signal to moan Make more noise: so they beat and clanged 
and blasted and shouted until the poor buflalo became terrified 
at the din, br^ away from his retainer and galloped off for sweet 
life. The marks of his hoofs are represented in the sky as maima 
jahkhol?^ 

A cow was next purchased from Bamin Racha Sojon Oital 
to bo used as the sacrificial offering in the place of the escaped 
buffalo. This animal had previously been a man named Asreng 
Meh-a Dingsreng Phante. As such he joined the funeral 
ceremonies, took the leading part in drinking liquor, and was the 
one who a little before had told the people to make more and 
more noise. Finally, his nephew tied him to the funeral post. 
The victim looked Hke a man distraught and slowly assumed 
the appearance of a cow. When the time came for offering the 
sacrifice, this cow was struck twice on the neck with a mighty 
mlam (two-edged sword). At the first blow, he bellowed like 
a bull. 
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A pig was a]so brought to bo offered as a sacrifice. The 
carrying of the pig is now represented in the sky by Wakripe. 
Some small children saw the pig being borne to the place of 
sacrifice and playfully represented the scene by carrying a cat in 
imitation. This action of the children is represented in the sky 
by a constellation, known as MengRoripe}^ 

Now, at that time the world was very young and all living 
beings could talk like men. So dificFcnt tasks at the funeral 
ceremonies were allotcd to dilTercnt beings. Tltc Bhimrar hud 
to pound rice into Hour for preparing curry. Ho worked so 
hard that his Itunds blistered. Dengropa Dengchoma, the patriar¬ 
chal hud of the shcIUIcss homed snail and the inhabitant of 
Meligadop Samarop Wahombong Wahthimbong,®^ hud to dress 
beef and pork. He was wise. gccd-Iooking and u elcver sculptor 
as well. It was to him that the task of carving wood to be used 
as props for the funeral pyre was also allotted. He too. carved 
the memorial posts for the deceased. These last were designed 
after the snail’s own image and were approved by all present. 
The Achiks. following the example of Dengropa Dengchoma. 
carve memorial posts known as kimas up to this very day. The 
kimas are designed in the shape of the shell-Icss snail, known 
as gap. to the memofy of the dead and are placed in front of the 
houses of the Achiks as signal posts to the departed spirits seeking 
to be reborn into the same motherhood. 

Ac the end of the funeral ceremonies of Susimema 
Sangkildcma. Dengchoma said : 

“We *vd had a lot to eat and drink; but wc did not get any 
kUmaglnchi." 

Kiimastinchi is the powdered bran of sour fruits of a certain 
tropical tree known as kitma {Rhus sem<data). It was rare 
at that fine; though now the tree is fouud plentifully in the 
juD^s of Achik Ahsong. 

The relatives of the deceased got very angry with Dengropa 
Denpchoaia for bis indecorous murmuring of dissatisfaciion in 
public after they had done everything to the best of their ability 
in order to assfire the comfort and satisfaction of all present They 
irritably retorted : 

“How much more would you eat? Haven’t we given you 
ample food and drink ? ” 

They then dragged him forcibly to the place of slaughter 

14 
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where he was accustomed to dress beef and pork, smeared grease 
and fat all over his body, beat and kicked him severely, and then 
set liim free. The fat could not bo washed off- It stuck to his 
body permanently. That is the reason why tiie shciUlcss horned 
snail remains fatty up to this very day. What appear to be 
its horns arc nothing more than its feelers. 

Now, Dohkapa Jahehnng Aniakpa Gengdung. the pulriurchal 
head of the ravens, was ctnploycd in cleansing the cooking pots 
and Ollier utensils during the funeral ceremonies. His body was 
ihus besmirched with greasy fat and soot which could not be 
washed o(T. This is the reason why ravens remain jet black up 
to this very day. Again, the leopard was employed in drawing 
water for use during the funeral ceremonies. In the competitions 
which took place during the funeral festivities, the crow was the 
first being to shoot an arrow. He missed the target completely 
and accidentally hit a man who chased him angrily with an arrow 
in hts hand. From that time crows have been dreadfully ufruici 
of bows and arrows. 

During the post-funeral ceremonies, which were performed 
three times, all the living beings who wore present smeared bluck 
soot on one another's face in play. It was the mule huluk ape 
who first bespattered his own face himself and then went about 
blackening the faces of other beings. The soot coul^ not be 
washed oft: and so his face remained bluck permanently und all 
those who were smeared with soot on (his occasion remained 
black for good. 

The loog'tatled brown langur monkeys were busy as cooks 
during the post-funeral ceremony. Due to the soot stains (hen 
received, their palms, fingers and faces have remained blackened 
up to this very day. The cricket at this time was the first to 
chant mourning songs for the dead mother. The tiny insect 
wore a new shoot of the plantain tree as her petticoat. When 
she went to sit down, the petticoat became tom and the 
embarrassed cricket left the place in shame, despite Mis: Susime's 
entreaties that she should stay on. The dung-beetle was the first 
to blow horns during the festivities. And so. in this manner, 
different brings took difereot pans in the funeral performances 
according to the custom of the age. 

While every other living being was busily engaged in one 
capacity or another during the fune^ festivities, the busby-tailed 
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squirrel remained inactive. He was sprightly, but lazy and very 
fond of food and drink. He drank much; then got up and 
danced hither and yon in merry spree. He danced to the place 
wliere the butchers were busily dressing beef and pork. Tlic 
squirrel danced on iotoxicatedly near the dangerous spot 
Accidentally the tip of his tail was nipped off by a butcher nnd 
tlie squirrel’s body spattered with his own blood. But he conti¬ 
nued to dance on as if nothing had happened. Asa result of the 
Wood stttins which the drunken squirrel received on that datc» 
his dcsocndunis' bodies have retained a reddish colour up to this 
very day. 

During the height of the noisy merry.making on this occasion 
^Igru concealed his wife inaido a strong room of his house so 
that no one could blacken her face or body with soot. However 
a young being, named Waekmeh-a Wachek Pantc,** was secretly 
instructed by Miai Susime how to get into the strong room 
Accordingly, Che youth entered the house and smeared soot on 
the body of Salgra's wife while she was asleep, Later Salgra 
discovered from his wife the name of the culprit and was furious 
with anger against him. Thereupon he sent Gingbo Sallo Itcha 
Rongsin to punish the miscreant, 

Gingbo Sallo. the servant of Snlgm, set out in search of 
Waekmeh-a. TTie latter ran on and tried to conceal himself inside 
oaves, rocks, hollow trunks of trees and dried wood. But every¬ 
where he was ferreted out by his pursuer. Wackmeh-a ran 
^rds the East and look refuge in Siram Racha Rolking Nokma,*' 
but was discovered. He concealed himself in Agitchafc Rongbare. 
Misirong, Kimkharrong, Maadi Rongkuchi, Mangshang Ahsong 
^rang Petchong. Papera. Koasi. Minduri*' and many other places' 
But no matter where he concealed himself, Gingbo Sallo always 
found hm. At Iasi the fugitive fled to Kalika Mogua,» concealed 
himself inside a strong subterranean cave and thus saved himself 
The pursuer thea returned home. The descendants of Waekmeh.a 
are the bats. 

A stone was obtained from the Koasi Hill to put as krom 
over the bunal place of the deceased’s bones. An image of cUy in 
the form of man, to which malanal fever was made Co pass by the 
exorcisms of the Rikra brothers” and the Matcha uncles*' was 
«f up in the open courtyard where the funeral ceremonies had ' 
been going on. The image began to move its Ups and talk: It 
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could answer all questions put to it. All the animals, reptiles, 
rodents, flying and crawling insects who were present at tho 
funeral convivialities, amused themselves by imitating the speech 
of the image of cUy; and soon they themselves began to talk like 
meo. 

It was Salgra who saw the necessity of man's killing animals 
and other beings for food. Ho mused : 

"If all living bcinp arc able to talk like men to one another 
and to the gods and men alike, each will say, Don't kill me; kill 
the other fellov.^ when necessity arises for men and gods to kill." 

Whereof, he shut the mouths of all animals, reptiles, rodents, 
birds and Insects, This is the reason why they cannot talk like 
men nowadays. 


—Told by Alasingh Shangma Rimgmi4f!ui 
at Village Ronsmuthuginim, District Caro HHls. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE RICE-BEER FERMENT 


In the days of yore there waa no iicc-b«r or liquor of any 
kind for people to drink. The brewing of alcoholic beverages was 
unknown because the ferment was not yet discovered. Ii was 
Tictmngshi Misi Noebale' who first invented beer-ferment or 
yeast, It was then passed on to Tlranni Rangsilchi^ and Suenpna 
Toitengma/ from whom Ahning Bokjarc Chining tMmjare Note 
Chire' got it. She kept it packed up in leaves with rice bran 
on a raised courtyard in the rear of hw house in the subterranean 
region. Khorongpa Khobinpa Cangglpok Chidual^ stole the 
packet of ferment and rice bran from her courtyard and brought 
it to the terrestrial surface and kept it on the top of a gigantic 
simul tree (bombax matabaricum). 

An Achik woman named Elongga Elonggi, the ancient 
matriarch of Mehgara Nongstyng* espied the packet of femiene 
on the simul tree near her house, felled the tree and obtained 
the packet. As (he tree struck the ground particles of ferment 
were thrown far and wide. This is the reason why we find vege¬ 
table growth to which fermentation is due. 

Elongga BUonggi introduced the ferment to the rest of 
mankind. Ever since that time people have been able to brew 
rice-beer by the use of ferment. Later fermented beverages came 
to be prepared out of millet, com. Job^s tears, and certain roots 
and fruits. 


—Told by Jorang SHangma 
at Awangga. District Goto 
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DEJAN AND THE MATCHADU 


Onoc in the olden days a party oC ten men from an ancient 
village in Achik Ahsong storied forth for a market which was 
a two days’ journoy’s distance away. Each of them carried a 
basketful of ruw cotton to soil and took some ricc» salt, dried 
fish and chillies for their meals on the way. At Iho end of the 
first day’s journey they' found themselves benighted in an old 
village, the inhabitants of which were all residing in their shanties 
in their ihum fields in order to wateh over their ripening crops. 

The party of ten made preparations to lodge In an old dingy 
Nokphanifu (bachelor’s house) foe the night- They put down 
their baskets of cotton, cocked their meal on the hearth of the 
Nokphanihe, and had a frugal supper. Afterwards they lay down 
in a row on the porch of the house to sleep, One of them at 
that time remarked : 

*Tn such an old vUIage as this ghosts are likely to abound,” 

Now, among the party was a young man, named Dejan. v/\w 
was terribly afraid of ghosts and tigers. Out of fear he made 
his bed in the middle of the group. He was the most cowardly 
of cowards, In terror he lay awake lest something untoward 
should happen to him. The others tired out by their long day’s 
journey were soon fast asleep, About midnight Dejan heard 
sounds like a man’s footsteps at the back door of the Nokpfiamhe. 
He lay sileatly still pretending that he was fast asleep, Ho did 
not have the courage to stretch his limbs or even arouse the 
othen. To himself he said : “This is an old village and must 
certainly bo full of ghosts and wandering goblins,” 

Presently Dejan heard the gu(!aw of an old man. He opened 
his eyes cautiously and beheld a tall, ugly old man with hair 
flaxen-white and nails like the claws of a fierce tiger. He closed 
hiS eyes in terror and wrapped his bed-clolhes closely around 
him. nje Ugly old man muttered aloud : 

“Ha. how fast and sound asleep they all arc—except that 
brave puny fellow ia the middle.” 

The voice was that of a ghost; for ghost it really was. 
Dejan was terribly affri^ted at the spectre’s ironic innuendo 
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conceroing the low quality of his heart. Still he shammed sound 
sleep, 

The ghost moved about the sleeping men, surveyed them one 
by one began to count aloud : ‘‘Asa. Agin. Jora, Jogin, llasbi, 
Niashi, Ugosh, Niagosh. Gosh.'...Ha, here Is one to spare, the 
brave little man in the middle/’ It stopped short and roughly shook 
Dejun by the head. He tried to cry out, but found his voice choked. 
Again the ghost repeated the same numeration over the sleepers 
and once more observed aloud that them was one to spare, the 
young man in Che middle. Then it caught hold of Dejan by 
his ear and dragged him down to the ground along the notched 
steps of a log loading from the Nokphanrhe. Out of excessive 
fear, the young man submitted meekly to the rough handling of 
the ghost. 1 

“Now, toke up your basket of cotton on your bock 
just as if you were about to carry It away to the market," 
ordered the ghost, "and dance about in the open courtyard with 
the basket of cotton still on your back while I best a tomtom for 
you." 

Dejan had perforce to dance in the open courtyard in front 
of the Nokphanfhe with his basket of cotton on his back while 
the ghost beat the tomtom vigorously from the porch of the old 
bouse. If Dejan sat down out of sheer exhaustion, the ghost 
at once descended and gave him a sound slap on the head. Then 
he had to get up and dance on and on. Meanwhile the other 
members of the porty slept soundly. It wos not before dawn that 
the ghost disappured. Dejan fell to the ground exhausted. 

At (he first cockcrow the nine other members oC the party 
awoke. They kindled the fire, cooked their morning meal and 
began to eat it. While they ate, they spoke to each other about 
(he sounds of tomtoms which they all beard in their dreams. 
Presently they missed Dejan : but decided that he had gone out¬ 
side. At length one of them descended from the Nokpkanihe 
and stumbled over the prostrate form of a men bearing a basket 
of cotton on his back. As it was still rather dark, be called for 
a light. When a torch was brought, they discovered Dejan sleep¬ 
ing soundly on the bore ground. They aroused him and asked 
him why he was asleep in such a strange place. With gasping 
breath, ho slowly related to them his grim experiences with the 
ghost during the previous night. He looked ten years older, and 
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appeared like a man dazed. His hair was dishevelled and Ins 
clothes were in disorder. The party listened to his tale ot fear and 
fatigue, partly with sympathy and partly with amusement. 

Dejan felt so very weak from his hectic night that he was 
unable to lift his basket of cotton. So, wlicn the nine villugers 
started off again for the market carrying their baskets of cotton 
with them, he had to leave his in the Sokphanrhe and follow 
them empty-handed. He was too cowardly to return to his 
village alone. 

On their return from the market the party iravellcd with 
much lighter loads, simply a number of needed articles purchased 
there. Dejan, of course, had nothing. They eventually came to 
the same village Jo which they had previously lodged. Dejan 
felt a shivering sensation creeping up his spine when he beheld 
the place of his fearful experience. There he discovered that his 
basket of cotton had mysteriously disappeared. The party con* 
tinned on their journey home. However, night overtook them once 
more and they decided to camp by the side of a stnull river. It 
wos rather cold at that season of (he year; so they gathered a lot 
of dried logs and built a large fire. Over the same flro they 
cooked their rice and curry, ate it and lay down to sleep. As 
before Dejan found a place to sleep In the middle of the party. 

Darkness descended. Dejan was sei2ed with a strange fear. 
The others talked to one another, cracked jokes und told tales. 
Finally, one by one. they fell off to sleep — all except Dejan who 
lay wi^ awake thinking that a real tiger or a maichadu (tiger*man) 
might be lurking about. A little twfore midnight the sleepless 
young man heard a swishing sound in the channel the river. 
A male moKhadu in the form of a tiger was making his way 
up the river, wading through the shallow, shrunken water. 
Attracted by the smell of fire, he approached the camp. Dejan 
watched him come and sic by the glowing embers. Out of 
terror he dared not sdr lest he attract the ferocious beast His 
companions were sleeping as soundly and fearlessly as if they 
were in their own beds in their own homes. The tiger made 
a sort of pass over the sleepers as if to hypnotize them into a 
deeper, unconscious slumber. 

The nuachadu began to count the sleeping men. slightly 
touching thdr heads, one by one. with his paws. He muttered 
aloud ; **A 6 a, Agin. Jora. Jo^ Bina, Khawa, Ona, Ongget. 
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Olashi, Gangget”® Tht last word was spoken just aa he touched 
the head of Dejan. The lad attempted to cry out. but found his 
throat dry and bis voice stifled due to his excessive fear. Ho 
remained as motionless as if he were dead. The maichodu 
grabbed him by the hair, lowered his own heud. and whispered 
into the frightened young man's ear : 

‘'Keep quiet. ! am not really a tiger as you behold me. I 
am a man who has assumed the role of a tiger for the conveni¬ 
ence of roaming about at night. At home [ have a fair daughter, 
much money, valuable gongs, precious beads nnd rare cloth. 
Come, get on my buck and I will take you to my home to be 
wedded to my beautiful daughter." 

Almost deprived of leason and volition as Dejun was due 
to his excessive fear and weakness of spirit he obediently got up 
upon the back of the ferocious beast who slid silently out of 
the camp and made for his own village at the lower stages of 
the stream. Soon both of them were lost in the pitch darkness 
of the night. 

The next morning the nine other members of the party awoke 
at the first cockcrow. They lighted the Are anew to prepare 
their morning meal. One of them discovered large pugmarks 
on the sand beside the camp. At this they all concluded that 
Dcjan. whom they found to be missing, had been carried away 
alive by a tiger and devoured in the deep forest. After eating, 
they gathered up Che belongings and started off for their native 
village. There they stated all they knew and believed about 
Dejan's fate to his wife and relations. On hearing the story, an 
octogenarian of the village remarked with some asperity : 

“Such an extremely cowardly, sneaking, depraved imbecile 
like Dejan deserves ao better fate than being carried off by a 
tiger even in the midst of a crowd. He was a man devoid of 
will-power, energy and courage; a man who completely lacked 
alertness, wariness, self-guard and presence of mind. He was 
mere chaff, a debased specimen of humanity. Under the stupor 
of alcoholic influence he used to brag lusdly of himself; but he 
had not even the bravery to face a grassboper. Beware. Be not 
like Dejan who is quite unworthy of our race, my children. 
Tigers are fond of devouring such a man as Dejan. They are 
careful to discern brave, strong, energetic persons of firm deter- 
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minaiion arxj leave them safely alone. They will never dare 
touch the brave of heart.” 

Now. meanwhile the matchadu carried Dejan on hU back 
10 his cavern home a short distance from the river. He put his 
victim on the ground in front of his house and shouted to hU 
wife and daughter. Slfanficly cniMjgh. the tiger was now trans¬ 
formed into a tall, hairy, burly mat). His wife and daughter, 
too, were both hairy, suvugedooking. black human beings, that 
!9. their bodies ut least hod the semblance of human forms. 

Tlie /naicMu who wos the head of the family said to It is 
daughter. ”See. 1 have brought you a human husband. Take 
good care of him and give him nourishing food every day.” Then 
he turned to Dejan and announced : 

”Thls is ny fair daughter. Her name is Maicha Buduma. 
You are married to her now. When 1 say 'married*, it is done. 
You are now husband and wife. Do not leave this liouse, except 
in our company. Have no fears. You ore as safe here as you 
would be in your home at your native village. Make yourself 
comfortable.'* 

Dejan felt himself physically transported to another world 
quite diiTerent from the world of men and women of his own 
village, altliough he lived under the same sun and the same sky. 
the same moon and silent stars. Being so transplanted there 
out of the pale of humanity, the young timid man startled at every 
gruesome sight and sudden sound. He was powerless to do hU 
own thinking. His days were passed In oblivion. The motdiadu 
family employed him for all the luenial casks of their home. 
So. in fact, Dejan lived in the place not so much as the husband 
of the mtkichadu's fair daughter; but as a servant of all trades 
for the savage-looking, man-eating family of half-men and half- 
tigers. Though these beings could talk like men, they often 
growled and acted like tigers in many ways. They were all as 
sturdy as the strongest tiger. Dejan was absolutely helpless in 
thdr presence. Even bis wife was physically ten times stronger 
than he was and was quite capable of keeping him under control. 

E>ejan had to gather wood, draw water, cook rice and boil 
flesh for the whole family. In the mterior of the cave was a 
spacious hall where the Are was kindled and where joints of fiesb, 
often human flesh, was roasted on iron spits. Every night the 
head niatchadu absented himself from the house : and every mom* 
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ing Dejan fouod fresh supplies of fiesh of all kinds, deer, swine, 
cows and human. Dejan bad (o cut up recently killed human 
bodies and dress them for food. He hioisclf was forced to live 
on human flesh as did his associates. 

One day. while Dejan was gathering fuel outside the cave, 
the head matchadu said to his daughter : 

''That nominal human husband of yours js growing fuirly 
fat. Feed him with the best food and drink we can afford. When 
he has grown sufflcicntly bulky, wc shall cook him with some 
mt/hhiichi kiimhibal (a jungle vegetable} and have a fine meal 
out of him, Already he is enough to make our mouths water.” 

For throe years more Dejan lived In the cave as a slave o£ 
the mutcMus. During that time he was being deliberately 
fattened up in order to provide them a pleasing repast some day. 
At the end of that time he was taken down to the river by the 
head moichadu and his daughter to catch fish, prawns and crabs. 
On the same day a party of six fuUy grown men came up the river 
carrying big daos in search of nehreng fish (mahseer). At the 
sight of the ORComers the nMtehadu and his daughter took to 
their heels, Dejan stood motionless, quite nonplussed. The 
head matchoeiu turned back, seized Dejan, and dragged him ai 
far as the back of the river. As he could not negotiate the huge 
boulders lying ut the foot of the steep rocky bank with his burden. 
The matchadif released Dejan and scurried away. 

The party of six espied the maichitJus and rushed forward : 
but the savage couple made good their escape. The men were 
astonished to And a big. stupiddooking man standing forlcrniy 
at the foot of the steep bank of the river. They saw his severely 
bruised legs and body, the result of the late rough-hondling by 
the head maiduulu. They surrounded him and asked bim wbo 
he was and where he bved. With great trepidation, Dejan 
stuttered : 

“I-M-li*li-live wi-wj-wi-with th-th-lh-lhe ma-ma-mar-mat 
n^at^chtKha-chad-d-d-dus. I-I-I-m»ra-m*am n-na-na*named Dc* 
•de-de»ja«ja-jan.** 

“But where do you actuaUy live ? ” they probed. 

‘Ti-li-Ii-In th-th-the ca-c-c-cave,” Dejan stammered further, 
pointing with his finger in the direction of the woods. 

The party of men took Dejan to their village where he sbwly 
regained hU human speech and ways, fn the course of time they 
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were able to ascertain the name o£ Dejan s native village, took 
him there, and restored him to his relations. He belonged to the 
Scngsakdohbe clan of that place. 

Dejan never fully recovered his former mcntul eqilibrium. 
He talked and acted like a harmless maniac fur the rest of his 
days. From his almost unintelligible jib!>irjngs his fellow-villa¬ 
gers eventually c&mc to gather the story of Utc actual experiences 
he had undergone. Later he died in abject poverty and misery, 

When in the dusk of evening of the day of his death his 
relations prepared to cremate Dejan's body on a funeral pyre, 
according to the customary practice of (ho Achiks, a huge tiger 
Uy immersed in a shallow pool of water in a stream nearby. As 
the flames began to pirouette around the corpse, the tiger sprang 
out of its hiding place and with lightning speed snatched the halt 
<liaiTed corpse out of the fire and disappeared into the nearest 
thicket. The beast's quick action seemed to proclaim ; *^Whac 
is ours, wc take.” 


~~Tcld by Sonoram R. Sl7onBnia 
at yiUage Salpara, District Ccalpara. 


ORIGIN OF POISON 


The mother of poison was named BUibima Khoiitilongma 
Amcbima Chengmebima; while poison herself was called 
Khilongma. The mother was as big as a hill and as tall as the 
tallest tree in the world. It made one shudder just to look at 
her; and no creature on earth had the power to kill the mother 
of poison. 

Onec when Disibima Khontilongmu was roving about a 
marshy country between two mighty cliffs in the land of Chia^pok 
Chiincchangbok Chinggil Chitinng^l' she was seen by the owner 
of the place named Maagil Tongjang Hahsenchi Baarang. He 
knew that the mother of poison could never be taken alive, so 
he levelled his arrows at her annpit and shot. She remained un¬ 
harmed. Just then Sodu Bakrepa Banda Jangmepa.^ who was 
nrnted from head to bottom, put his appearance Maagil Tong¬ 
jang induced him to assault the mother of poison with his deadly 
weapons. This ho did; and was able to overpower the formid¬ 
able foe. 

Now, the head of Bisibima Khontilongmu was put on Chum- 
bildohmupa Narangpawangga.^ The carcass was laid on some 
nettle leaves and cut to pieces by Mikrongret Oangchingchet.^ 
The now poisonous prickly grassworm. known as spal. was used 
as a support during the dissecting of the body. The nettle leaves 
and other plants and herbs on which was spread the flesh of 
Bisibima Khontilongma. absorbed the poisonous element from 
it. Tliat is the reason why they are poisonous nowadays. 

At that time Misi Susime apportioned poison to all living 
beings who desired to possess it. She decreed that those who 
wanted ic must come themselves and obtain it gratuitously once 
and for all- No creature, excepting man, was allowed to take 
away more poison than it actually needed. So bees, hornets, 
wasps, ants, insects, and soorpicKis were given their just share 
of poison. Then came the snakes who carried ^elr poison m 
sacks suspended to their necks. Finally came the centipedes, 
the poisonous worms, such as \on%suhs and ion%shadms, and other 
beings to get their share of the bestowal of poison at that time. 
So this is where snakes, scorpions, hornets, bees, wasps, centipedes, 
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and $0 on. sot (lie deadly venom which they possess even to this 
very day. 

U was the Goddess Dakgipa Rugipa Patigipa Rulirongipa'^ 
wlio supervised the apportioning of poison oi this time, Some 
beings did not feel the need of poison, while others were loo 
indolent to go and get (heir share. However, the goddess only 
olTercd the gift but once. 

Now. the python, tiic patriarchal head of the snake race, 
was told by his compatriots to go and get his share of the poison, 
He answered proudly : 

"All my subjects have gone to gee it, They will not overlook 
the need of their patriarchal head. They will bring me a share 
of their own accord. Also the one who is doling out the 
^SOR will not overlook such an important personage as I am. * 

The python waited a long time for some of his subjects to 
bring him poison. But it was tho decree of the Great Susime. 
endorsed by the Supreme Goddess. Tataru Rubuga Dukgipu 
Rugipa. that no one could obtain this precious gift of permanent 
intrinsic value by proxy. So, no one brought the python even 
the smallest pittance of poison. At this, he decided to go to the 
place himself and get his own share. However, it was too late. 
All was over. He was left behind. 

When he discovered that all the poison had been apportioned, 
the python lay in frantic hope that he might obtain at least 
a bit of the poison. Not a participle of (be poison was left. This 
is the reason why the python is ooQ-polsonous even up to this 
very day. In reference to this incident the Achiks when speaking 
figuratively of a person who lets anything worthwhile slip away 
through indolence or carelessness or through undue obsession of 
self-importance or pride, arc accustomed to say : "The python 
did not ^et his share of poison" 

Now, the non-poisonous aquatic snake, knosvn os 
Chipunahkhoihok, was returning home bearing his share of poison 
in his wallet when he saw a small pod of water full of fish on the 
way. He looked *81 them with covetous eyes. At last his greediness 
got the upper hand, and putting his wallet down on a fiat piece of 
stone in the dry channel of the stream, he got down into the pool 
to catch fish. While he was immersed in the pool, a sudden 
shower of rain came pouring down. He failed to notice it or 
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to think of bis woll&t. His whole mind was on the pleasant 
business of catching fisb. 

Soon the shrunken stream rose in spate due to the heavy 
rains. The wallet of poison was then carried away by the current 
down Into the plains where it mingled with the water of placid 
lakes. The poison became loose and was scattered abroad so 
(hat sinshi and other kind of hsh took possession of il. 

This is how some fish have come to be poisonous. 

Soon after the waicrsnakc remembered his wallet containing 
his share of the poison. He could not find it anywhere ; and that 
is the reason why the watersnake remains non‘poisonous up to 
this very day. The wullct itself was snatched up by the puffer* 
fish, who still wears it proudly. 

—Tofd by Jenga ShangiJM Nejiginlnia 
Oi Rongfeng, Disirici Garo Hills. 



THE LIVING BEINGS WHO FIRST 
ACQUIRED STEEL 

The molher of steel was called Roejing Ion me Jochimclii; 
and his father. Duh-a Raja Jingi Nokina.' Steel was bora in the 
country of Aiming Crbg Wuna Chining Oring Wacha Ahsong 
Nongrengreng Chiga Ncngchiblng.* 

Dokgipa Rugipa Taiara Rubuga' at whose command the 
world was made, had fetched steel up from the subterranean 
region to the terrcitrial surface. For equipping living beings with 
weapons of offence and defence steel was without peer. There¬ 
fore. prior to her dispatching them to their respective elements, 
the supreme goddess gathered together all the living beings chat 
dsvclt on the terrestrial surface, in the subterranean rogions and 
bcncatli Ihe waters. She smelted steel in their presence at a 
place known us Cliiginap Rongjamclap Chibrasni Wahgcchnngsiu' 
in the country of Oaka/iwn Mclaram Dikgrinracn Bawcrain. 

As the supremo goddess pursued her task, she altered r’oud 
the names of those present in order to ascertain who was worthy 
to first acquire steel. No sooner had she spoken the names of 
Shangma Maopa Ranja Chongdopa Seksopa Sekrapa'' and 
Shangma Khorengpa Ranja Blhobinpa Ganggipak Chidual^ than 
the steel smelting in a wide-mouthed open cauldron began to flake. 
Promptly the two heroes snatched up the shimmering particles. 
Both of then belonged to the Shangma matri-pheatry. They were 
the first living beings in the world to acquire steel. 

As Shangma Maopa and Shangma Khorengpa were the fini 
living beings in the world to possess steel, they were subsequently 
the first heroes since the world began to be equipped with weapons 
forged from the fonnidable metal. 

Wana Wangga Dudu Chompa Aropa Bindopa,® the son of 
Shangma Maopa, and Marak Khorengpa Makal Khobinpa, the 
son of Shangma Khorengpa, next secured steel from their respec¬ 
tive fathers. They both belonged to the Marak matri-phiatry 
having derived their phylum from their mother’s side according 
to the matriarchal custom of the age. 

Later, under the direction of Dakgipa Rugipa steel was 
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smelted by Shaoima Aiming Silginchi Ratija TaDtani.* who also 
was a member of the Sbangma matri-phratry. Finally, steel was 
apportioned to all living beings by Misi Susime. 

The first recipients of steel in this general dispensation were 
Qiada Mitmit and Chada Mehme. Then steel was carried to 
Slangphakhuri l^talphonikm’and Ahsong Badaka Chiga Nodim- 
ba." Ever since that time all living beings, according to their 
rank, station, and position in the order of creation, acquired 
the precious metal and armed themselvea with steel weapons 
as the instrument of their olTenee and defence. 

The weapons of steel still remain with the descendants of 
the recipients as teeth, claws, talons, and horns. 

Long after these eventful days were over. Wana Wangga, 
the patriarchal head of the tiger family, met Shaogma Mikkhelsi 
Ranja Jahbangsi Khorongmeh*a Khochoongphanie Choke Choksi 
AwaJdurl Gaderongde'^ the patriarchal head of the deer race, who 
was one of the best equipped with arms among living beings. 
Wana Wangga was very much afraid of him. seeing that he was 
so well fortified. However, one day while admiring the terrible 
weapons on his head, Waoa Wangga, with some trepidation, 
ventured to ask Shangma Mikkhelsi : 

"What do you do with your pugnaciousOooking weapons? 
Do you ever wield them against your enemies 

Shangma Mikkhelsi replied meekly ; "I do nothing with 
my weapons, neither do I turn them against any living beings. 
I carry them about with me only because they arc mine/* 

Wana Wangga made up his mind to test the truth of this 
naive reply. He was envious of the deer’s invulnerable-looking 
weapons. So one day, whu the patriarchal head of the deer 
race was going on a journey. Wana Wangga waylaid him with 
the purpose of intimidating him. He jumped out suddenly at 
the passing deer and it dashed away swiftly without any tndfca* 
tioQ of opposition. The parriarchal head <d the dger family was 
disgusted at this eshibitioo of temerity on the part of his 
opponent; but was quite glad to leam that he was really speaking 
the truth, and that, with all his warlike trimmings, he was not 
a being to be feared in the least. Therefore, he lay in ambush 
for Shangma Mikkhelsi once more, attacked him fearlessly, and 
kiUed him outfight. 

15 
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Ever since tliat lime the descendaDts of Wana Wangga 
have looked wiih oontempi upon the descendants of Shangma 
Mikkhefsi. That is the reason why nowadays Ugers fearlessly 
attack, kill and devour deer. 

—Told by Congsin Shangma Derwa. Nckma. 
al Village Mort^gre, Dietrici Garo Hilh~ 


THE MOTHER OF SAIT 


The mother of salt was a very dirty-looking old hag. Oa 
her eye<$ockets, nostrils and cheeks hung ^filthy mucus secretions. 
Her whole appearance was disgusting. But she was a grand cook. 
She could preserve every sort of delicacy in its pristine freshness 
and taste. No flesh ever decomposed and no fo^stufl ever grew 
rotten under her artful care. Every dish became most palatable 
under her skilful handling. 

However, the mother of salt was terribly afraid of water. 
In fact she never bathed nor washed her hands, feet and face. 
She never handled water, but always used some sort of vessel 
when it was necessary to use it in the pursuance of her culinary 
art. Her daughter Karitchi’ was no less filthy. 

Now, the son«in»Uw of the mother of salt had a special liking 
for the dishes of curry, soup, chutney, and so cn prepared by 
her. Still he was nauseated with the scummy appearance of his 
mother-indaw and his own wife, Karitchi. So one day he flatly 
requested the two to take a bath. He gave them a long sermon 
on the virtues of cleanliness: but it had no eflect. They 
staunchly refused to go near the river. At this the son*in-law 
used all his art of persuasion to influence them. When (his 
failed, he decided to use force. It pricked his pride to be 
thwarted by mere women. He would show the two who 
was superior. So, seething with fury at their obduracy, hs 
roughly dragged the mother and daughter to the river side. 

On the way, Karitchi, with tears in her eyes, implored her 
[Husband not to act so rashly. In a struggle with him she 
managed to escape and run away. But the son-in-law did not 
slacken his grip on the mother of Salt. He relentlessy dragged 
her nearer and nearer the river. Karitchi followed close behind 
weeping bitterly at her husband’s needless cruelty and hard- 
hcartedness. She watched him unceremoniously plunge her 
mother forcibly into the water; and saw his ch^rin and dismay 
when the mother of salt dissolved and vanished completely 
before his very eyes. After this the disconsdate damsel wander¬ 
ed about the wild woods shedding c<^3ious tears, seeking 
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consolation from tho trees, plants and herbs. The trees, plants 
and herbs on which her team fell became saturated with potash. 
She travelled on broken-hearledly and at last came to Aetna 
Ditema Songduma S<tgolfna.* the ocean, to which the remains 
of her mother were carried by tbc river into whlcli she was 
plunged- The damsel, still weeping, leaped into the water to 
discover the spirit of the mother of salt, Her congealed tear¬ 
drops became pearls inside the ocean. 

—row by Srirmui Kebangma Shangma Rongmurhu 
at Wascsik, Baskmura. Distrlci Core Hills. 


THE ORIGIN OF RIC£ 


In olden days hiunaa beings used to live on wild yams 
(discosfay, kochoos [coloca^a indicum). and other edible lubex* 
ous roots. Rice, millet, com and other esculent grains were 
then unknown. 

There was in the world a gigantic gorgeous Tree of Wealth, 
known as Gisil Bol Gitol Bol Rikge Samel Jahphong MocoL.' 
which had twelve branches toward the East and twelve branches 
toward the West. One branch bore jewelled fruits of all sorts 
of mineral wealth, such as diamonds, gold, silver, valuable gongs, 
and all species of precious stones, while the other branches 
wore heavily laden with fruits of a different kind of wealth, 
like hco. silk, cotton, and so on. 

One branch of this mammoth tree which bore fruits of all 
kinds of rice covered the marvellous garden of Oitisg Dinge 
Rane Dingje* at Abjartk Chijapa’ in the country of Silchi Ring- 
retam. Gi\<A Tingtotram, Dohkatchi Nangroram, RikgiCok Hang> 
sairam, Matma Ongtururam. Kitma Balgitoram, Mongma D&ngto* 
ram. Matchu Kintna Onram. Udare Jakbri Mchgongma Kolatchi/ 
Each of the twigs of this branch bore fruits of different coloured 
rico—yellow, red, blue, green, violet, purple, orange and white. 
Nobody could pluck the fruits of rice from this branch. Even the 
gods and goddesses such as Salgra and Susime. found it difficult 
to get at rice; for it appeared to them that the fruits could be 
plucked only from beneath, while seen from above i and on the 
contrary, they seemed to be easily plucked from above; while 
viewed from below. It was one Jaru Meh*a Jabal Pbaote 
Okkhuangsi Jabpat-Chongsi,^ the god of the winds, who made 
friends with Mikka Temma Stil Rongma, the god of Hail and 
Storm, and shook the fruits of rice the branch with his 

strong legs. 

The god of tho Winds, careless of the fallen fruits, then 
idly spent his time in the high mansions of Dc^-olwak Doh> 
dikki,^ playing bis flutes and indolently whistling. So. Ahning 
Nosiksik Chining Nomindil Ahning Diperi Chiaing Dipera^ 
picked up the vital and life^sustaioing grains from the ground 
and sowed them in her own garden. Misi Apilpa Saljong 
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Oalapa.* the wealthly god of the celestial regions, got some 
rice grains from her and planted them in his fields. 

One day Misi Apilpa was going to the Anihi Racha 
Akhang Oitel market at Benagong Rangsaljoog Wakruethom 
Sangkhati,’ taking with him his servants, whose names were : 
Atamajong, Dalmajong. Tinia, Chokia, Gogosia. Balmini. Rujina 
and Kaljina. This wealthy god had at that time a monopoly on 
all edible grnins. 

On the way to the market place, he met a man of terrestrial 
region, who was known as Ahoi Apilpa Chin! Galapa'* or 
Fasong. 'Hie man had in his hands a small hoe with which he 
used to eke out his living by digging up yams and edible tuberous 
roots. He was clothed in shabby, tattered garments of bark 
and bedraggled from head to foot with mud as a result of bis 
labours. So, when he saw Misi Apilpa approaching, the man 
became conscious of bis shoneful appearance and essayed to 
conceal himself behind a nearby huge rock. The god of the 
celestial regions, however, espied him and bado him to come 
cut into the open road from his place of concealment. The man 
bashfully complied. Whereupon Misi Apilpa asked him what 
bis name was and to what clan he belong^. He replied timidly, 

am named Ahni Apilpa Chini Galapa. 1 am one of the 
patriarchs of men.'* The god made friends with him, and they 
sat down on the top of a big rock under a dongkreng tree 
{amoora \vatlichji) to take tb^r respective midday meals. 

At home Mlai Ajrilpa used white rice and fat fiih as his 
staple food. Ahni Apilpa, to whom this new kind of food was 
unknown, simply used coarse grub of yams and serpentine 
tuberous roots as his food at home. On this day Misi Apilpa 
had brought with him cooked rice packed in leaves for his 
midday meal. As he was eating it, he noticed his companion's 
meagre fare and asked him. 

“Don't you ever clear jungles and cut down trees for ihum 
cultivation? Hast thou never sown paddy (criza staiva) in thy 
fielcfe?” 

Ahni Apilpa replied, “t used to clear jungles and cut down 
frees for }hum cultivation; but I have never beard what paddy 
is.” 

Misi A^pa took pity on him and shared his cooked rice 
with him. When they were about to part, he said to his friend : 
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“When I get back home after the market is over, I wiU seod 
thee some paddy seeds to sow in they fields. When thou art 
blessed with the fiist^fruits of thy paddy harvest, remember me, 
my friend, and set aside in my honour some of the firsMruits 
of thy harvest. Every year do the same thing before thou and 
thy family partake of it.’* 

Misi Apilpa returned home, he fulfilled his promise by send¬ 
ing some paddy seeds to Ahni Apilpa by one of his servants, 
named Nokkol Johsiksok Rori Jobbongbong. However, this 
servant of Misi Apilpa, out of jealousy for Ahni Apilpa. took 
with him some half-dried paddy seeds. Ahni Apilpa sowed them 
in his fields with much enthusiasm and tended them with great 
diligence. When the first rains set in and the south winds blew, 
he was bitterly disappointed at finding that the paddy seeds were 
not germinating. Becoming very angry, Ahni Apilpa suzed 
Dimre. Choon, Bangshe and Bangding. the celestial messengers 
of Misi Apilpa Saljong Galapa, bound their limbs fast, bored 
their legs through and closely tethered them with chains. Misi 
Apilpa presently came down from his heavenly abode and inter¬ 
ceded for them, saying t 

“The plaintive lamentations of my messengers have reached 
my ears. 1 could neither eat nor drink because of their woeful 
condition. It was my servant Nokkol Johsiksok who gave thee 
half-dried paddy seeds who is the guilty party. However. 1 will 
again send thee more grains of fresh seeds. Pray, set my 
messengers free.” 

Ahni Apilpa generously released the celestial captives and, 
ill due time, received a fresh consignment of paddy seeds from 
Misi Apilpa. With renewed zeal and interest, he sowed them 
once more in his fields. When the first rains set in and the 
south winds commenced to blow, the seeds burst forth into lovely 
buds and gradually grew into sturdy plants. When the rice plants 
began to ear, Kruraagru Grikmesal E>eokracha Degong Citel,^^ 
the servant of Mattengke Mesewal,^^ plucked some grains off 
the stalks without the koowlege of the cultivator. Whereupon, 
Sugra Mantija^* promptly went to Misi Apilpa and deceitfully 
lied to him, saying : 

“See, Ahni Apilpa slights thee and does not set aside for 
thee some of the first-fruits of his paddy harvest which he has 
already begun to reap by furtively plucking grains ofi the stalks.’^ 
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Mi 5 i Apilpa was much irritated by the message which he 
had rccttved coDcemiDg his terresiriai friend. Consequently, he 
seized Ahni Apil, Chini Gala, Ahni Dimre. Chini Bangshc, Ahni 
Chooa and Chini Bangding, who were sons and messengers of 
Ahni Apilpa, bored their legs throogb, fettered their limbs, and 
kept them io bondage. 

Ahni Apilpa then went to Misi Apilpa and ardently 
appealed to him, saying : 

“I have not as yet plucked the grain in my fields. My family 
and I have never slighted thee, my friend, in whom I JtnplicUy 
trust. It was Krurangcu Deokracha and Maitengko who stealth¬ 
ily plucked the gr^i oS the stalks. I have been much maligned 
and wholly misrepresented before thee. Pray, set my servants 
tree." 

Misi Apilpa spootaoeously let loose the prlsoaers. Tlicn. 
he and Ahni Apilpa settled their differences and wove a pattern 
of new ^nderstai\ding. They plighted an eternal covenant by 
which each was bound to respect the other's feelings and claims 
to honour and consideration. 

When the paddy crops were ripe for harvest. Ahni Apilpa 
set aside some bran from the first-fruits of his paddy, and just 
before the commencement of the actual fhum harvest which 
takes place about (he time when Sirius, known as Wahlsado, a 
star of the first magnitude, rises and sets with the sun, olTcred at 
the main middle pillar of the house, known as maljuri or truma. 
the bran, a little quantity of the first-fruit of his fields, burning 
iittense and poured out rice-beer as sacrifices to Misi Apilpa, 
uttering meanwhile his prayer thus : 

'To thee, my friend, 1 oiler these first-fruits. Be thou not 
angry with me. 0 Misi Apilpa Saljoog Galapa. Dost thou not 
shed tears at my gifts 7 My gratitude and love for thee, deep 
and ineffable, my devotion unbounded, and my regard unutter¬ 
able—all go wafted towards thee. O thou benign dweller in the 
serene ethereal heights of heaven. Thou bast been kind and 
good to me beyond expression. Thou hast made the shaky 
plants firm and hast nursed them throughout ITiou bast helped 
the paddy stalks fructify- Yea, thou, my friced, my partner, my 
ally wilt partake of the first-fruits of my paddy harvest ere my 
family and I taste them.*’ 

Thus did Ahni Apilpa perform the sacrificial ceremony of 
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thaoks^ving to Mlsi Apilpa, offering hie gifts on a small altar 
of flat Slone at the foot of the main ceatraJ pillar of tis dwelliog 
house amid burning, awect-smeliing incense. Misi Apilpa was 
ouch pleased with the sacriflcial gifu Ahni Apilpa offered from 
hia fields on Mongre Hill in Acbik Ahsong. The god of the 
celestial regions blessed bis friend, saying i 

“Let crops grow well in the future fields of this man and 
his descendants. Let this man and his descendants be blessed 
forever, Let Uiis sacriflcial ihanks^ving offering be continued 
annually at this season when I come lo visit the earth." 

Ahni Apilpa continued to carry on his Jhum cultivation year 
after year and faithfully performed his thanksgiving offering at the 
commencement of each paddy harvest. Ho grew rich and pros¬ 
perous. He exhorted his sons and daughters to pursue Ihum 
cultivation and thus preserve the seeds of rice, millet and corn. 
He warned them never to neglect to pay adoration to Misi 
Apilpa Saljong Galapa, the god of the Armament and of fertility. 

Ever since that time the Achik. one of the descendaou of 
Ahni Apilpa, annually before the beginning of the jhum harvest, 
observes the ceremonial offerings of the first-fruits of his fields 
to Misi Apilpa by burning sweet-smelling incense during the 
oblations and pouring out a Utile quantity of rice-beer at the 
foot of the main central post of his dwelling. This ceremonial 
performance is known as Churusah Chachat So'a. 

—Told by Klmchans A^iiok 

fit VlUase Sohraz'in. District Caro Hills. 



THE FIRST ADULTERER 


Tho motUftr of Muru wa$ called Ahning JinjiQi Chining Jia* 
jina.^ Muni was under conception for full seven winters at Ihc 
end of which the mother laboured for full seven days and full 
seven nights. Water was boiled in seven huge cauldrons in 
which to bathe the ncW'born child. At the time of birth 
Koppalmari Malbitchi Chengkopjop^ nursed both the mother 
and baby. The boby^munl was born without stomach and would 
ncltlwr suck its mother’s milk or grow into anything. Therefore, 
out of disgust for her offspring, the mother requested the 
Ahnang brothers and the Dilkhang uncles^ to take the child 
away and throw it somewhere. The Ahnang brothers and the 
Dilkhang uncles, in compliance with her request, took away the 
baby*mbn/ and hurled it down the Ahguarc Rongpakdarc^ and 
left it there to perish. 

Khorengpa Mikkingbanda Kobinpa Jahthcngchua'* saw the 
muni, and, thinking that it was something edible, picked it up and 
flew away with it to the branch of a dead tree. While he sat 
there with the mum. Khorengpa suddenly felt very sleepy. His 
eyelids became very dull and heavy. Not being able to asce^ 
tain the cause of his sudden drowsiness, he dropped the muni at 
Chibrasni Wahgc Chongsni* in tho land of Dri Ahkhuhebot 
Rado Chubanda^. There the baby-muni grew into a soporific 
plant with broad leaves like those of tho udar€ tree (sitrculia 
viliom) and with stems like those of the woArrs bamboo (mefo- 
canna bambu^oides). This wu (he first muni plant that ever grew 
on the earth. 

Now, in those days. Niba Ajepa Jonja Giljepa* dressed him* 
self in clothes of various colours—red. purple, green, orange- 
put on 4 fiery red turban on his head, took up his ndlam (two- 
edged sword) and spi (rectangular shield) in his hands and went 
forth to a market in the vicinity of Maadi Rongkuchi' in order 
to purchase therefrom a valuable gong, a dartil (round-shaped 
shield made of rhinoceros’ hide), a pair of brass elbow-rings, 
known as iaksifs. a milam dykgyl (two-edged crooked sword with 
a looped hilt), a bandage of precious beads and sundry other 
articles needful for the performance of the Gana ceremony. 

On the way Niba Ajepa met Salgra,'® his brother-in-law, 
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who was coming to hU hcnjse for a visit. They greeted each 
cither and at once fell to talking. Niba Ajepa said to him : 

'*Thou go aJone to my house. There thou wilt find my wife» 
thy own niece. She will not fail in her duties towards her 
maternal uncle. She will see to thy comfort. There thou wilt 
find a castrated pig in the pigsty. Kill it and eat it There is 
some brewed rice-beer in the loner room of my house. Make 
it ready and drink as much as thou wUheet. In short, make 
thyself at home there, my dear brother*in'law. I myself must 
needs go to the market.'' 

The two then parted company. The wife of Niba Ajepa 
was called Rechl Dilje. Sbe was one of Salgra's closest maternal 
nieces. 

Accordingly Salgra went Co the house of Niba Ajepa, Recbl 
Dilje welcomed her maternal uncle right cordially. She killed 
the castrated pig and fetched the pitcher of rice-beer for him. 
With the best of white rice, pork curry cooked with desiccated 
grains of fermented bamboo-shoots and other savoury condimenis 
and rice-beer in decorated jugs, sbe fed her uncle sumptuously. 
Salgra ate and drank until late at night. Rechl Bilje's young 
daughter. Aje Qilje, a girl of full six winters and full six summers 
had already retired. So Salgra sat alone talking with his dutiful 
niece. 

As the hours passed. Salgra's drunkenness began to make 
itself evident He looked at his beautiful niece, marvelled at 
her irreistible beauty and charm, and. casting aside all delicacy, 
and honour, began to make love to her. At first the young 
woman resisted bis amorous approaches: but finally gave in to 
her uncle's importunities. Ever since that day. if any man 
makes himself guilty of incest with bis own niece, the Achiks 
called him : '*Uncle Sham Salgra." Salgra has ever since 
been known as the First Adulterer. 

Now, while Niba Ajepa was on his way to the market place 
he halted at Dri Ahkhuhehot for a rest. There at Chibrasni, he 
put down his milam and sp\ against the ynuvi plant about which 
he knew nothing at all and sat down beside it himself to take his 
midday meal. After a couple of mouthfuls of rice and curry 
he began to become terribly drowsy, and hts eyelids became so 
heavy that soon he fell asleep just as he was, in a sitting position. 
Bisikkrom Bidhotare, the Mother goddess, woke him up. saying : 
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“O Niba Ajepa Joftja Giljepa, what ait thou douig?” 

After be was fully aroused Bisikkrom Bidhotare showed 
Niba Ajepa the mu/u plant and adviaed him to take a few stalks 
of it. lie it up in his cloches and conceal it in the chink of his spi. 
This Kibd Ajpa did: so he bccacne the hrst living being to acquire 
the muni plant. 

As he proceeded on his way tigers, beats, clcphnnts and all 
other dangerous boasts of ilxc forest became dull and sleepy at 
cho sight of him. In this way tl;cy were rendered incapable of 
causing him any liann. At the ma4;et*place itself, everybody 
who came in contuci with blm became sleepy and dull. All 
the vendors, stall'kcepers, hawkers, peddlers with whom he camo 
in touch, became drowsy as long as they were in his presence. 
They lost their usual wariness, cautiousness and presence of 
mind, while he alone remained alert and wide^awoke. When 
he purchased anything, the shopkeepers became dreamy and 
would neither bargain or haggle with him ; but gave uwuy their 
articles for whatever price lie olTcrcd. Even if ho went away 
witliout paying anything at all. they were incapable of raising 
a protest. Such were the benefits he derived from the mum 
plant which he possessed. 

Finally, Niba Ajopa returned home, There no one dared 
tell him of his wife's lapse of virtue. It was Dohsurae, the 
patriarchal head of a kind of speckled t!u:ush. who iJiformcd 
him of Salgra's adultery with his wife. At this revolation Nlbu 
Ajepa took up his milam and spi and went to Saljongpatra Rong- 
dohgachoF' where be lay aa wait for Salgra to pass. But 
when Salgra did ap^oacb, the earth quaked, the stones rolled 
down and the mountains rocked so ^cely that Niba Ajepa 
got up aad ran away in fear. On bis way be eocouniered Kbatchi 
Beam who asked him i 

“Why art thou running so fast?” 

*T am fleeing in fear from Salgra,*' replied Niba Ajepa. 

"Dig a aoiall hole in the ground in the middle of the path' 
way af ^jongpatra. Put Ihy muni plant in it, mixed with some 
invisible harmful germs and cover the whole thing with earth. 
Then Salgra will not be able to come any farther." advised 
Rhatchi Beare. 

Niba Ajepa followed the directions to the letter. When 
Salgra came to the spot, he could not advance a foot farther. 
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due to the effects of the muni plant. As a result, the whole 
earth was covered with darkness. Rechi Dilje ranted against her 
husband, saying : 

“When darkness lingers like this day after day, the world 
becomes gloomy and dreary. What host thou done to prevent 
Salgra, from coming to us? Without Salgra, who is the father 
oC light, darkness will become perpetual, and all living beings, 
the green grass, the (all trees, anuntls. in short, everything will 
perish on the earth. I cannot now distingtiish rice from grit, 
bean*seed8 from rat*dung and millet grain from sand. Go and 
reconcile thyself with Salgra and allow him to come as ever.'* 

Niba Ajepa Jonja Giljepa replied irritatedly : “Am I to 
go first Co ask for a nsconciliation 7 Thou art asking for the 
impossible. Let the debauched, lecherous Salgra be punished. 
Thou talkest nonsense when thou speakest about darkness. 
What is darkness ? It does not exist, except in thine own 
igooraoce. Nothing but will-to sight will ^ve thee light. Tliou 
possessest light of tbioe own which thou canst devdop to perfec* 
tion until (hou wilt be able (o see as clearly as in the sunshine. 
Banish thy ignorance and thou wilt see. We have no need of 
Salgra.*' 

During those dark days Renga Rengko Wasingpa Wak- 
hongpa, the patriarchal head of the bean, passed through 
Saljongpatra. trod upon the muni plant and dislodged it. After 
that Salgra was able to pass on ; and the darkness which had 
covered the earth for so long, utterly disappeared. The world 
was once more bathed in light. Soon again the bustle of life 
was evident everywhere. 

Niba Ajcpa was not aware that the muni plant had been 
unknowingly removed by the patriarchal head of the bears. He 
had the impression that Salgra himself had been able of his own 
power to surmount the obstacles presented by the muni plant 
For this reason he feared Salgra very mui^. When ^igra 
approached bis habitat. Niba Ajepa could no longer bear bis 
presence. Therefore, taking his wife. Recbi Ehlje with him, he 
fled away to the plains and the lower slopes of the hills and 
settled there. In this place his wife was soon estranged from 
him because of his having eaten earthworms. 

^To!d by Dingban Marak Raksam 
cf RongbinS8^f^> D«?r/c/ Garo Hills. 


THE FIRST MALADY 


Oiice» ia ancient times. Maac PUle, the mother of the Earth, 
suflered from malady. She had an acute feverish headache, felt 
giddy and everything seemed to swim iwiily before her eyes. 
Hot perspiration streamed from her body and frothy foam flowed 
from her open mouth. She writhed in great anguish, moaned 
and grouned under the severe pain. 

As Man6 J’ilit thus sudered. Cbaxnch-apa Bolagipj.' a man 
of mature mind and wide expedencaa. exhorted people (e» stock 
up firewood io their houses and to Uy up a supply of drinking 
water io vessels to be used at home during the period Maab 
Pile’s great affliction. He entreated them to keep themselves 
indoors for the time being. 

But a young man, Dakbude Rangsha Knmal Killcrungrc 
Chokkephnotc,* would not harken to the sage's pertinent court* 
stls. He set his feet within tlio pule of Monfc PlJtb’s piocc of 
suffering. Suddently he felt dizzy, began to sweat profusely, 
was afflicted with a severe headache, and soon became like a 
man distraught. He was the first human being to be attacked 
with malady. 

In agony from the intense pain in his bead, the selbwiUcd 
young man leaped about, and moaned and howled and yelled 
frantically. In his hreozy he finally plunged wildly into a nearby 
river and perished. The water was infected and the fell disease 
was passed on to Nahma Nahsa Rimu Rizurc^g. the maCriarcbal 
bead of the fishes. From her it spread to the water-nymph, 
Mun^ Dingdil Sabn^ BandiJ.^ who. at the time, was washing 
her clothes and bathing her legs in tbo same river a little farther 
on. Afterwards a damsel, known as Duh-e-Khalc Charenobon,'’ 
who was accustomed to eat and drink freely with Much Dingdil 
contracted the fell malady. And so the disease spread rapidly 
and could not be exterminated, even by sacrificial offerings. 

One day, as Duh-e-Khale was washing her clothes and sun* 
log them on the bank the same river, she espied Rikra 
brothers* and the Maicha uncles* coming up the infected water* 
way. catching fish and crabs. Discovering her afELiction, they 
took the damsel with them, and in her place, set up a statue 
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Of clay ID her exact likeness by the rivenide. With tbe aid of 
potent oblations and powerful exordsms, they managed to per¬ 
suade her malady to pass into this image of clay. Feverish 
headache and feeliog of di 2 ziness departed from the suffering 
damsel and lodged themselves in the clay image. 

The brothers and uncles then iranspofted the image of clay 
to the place where the funeral ceremony of Misipa Saljongpa’ 
hod occurred. There the statue began to become animate. 
First, its eyelids began to flutter ; then its lips commenced to 
move; and. finally, it started to talk like a human being. Any 
question put to it was answered prompdy and to the point, 
Whenever people laughed at the behaviour of the image, they 
were immediately attacked with malarial fever. This showed 
that the fell disease was still present among them. 

Finally, with a view to getting rid of the obstinate malady, 
after many more sacrificial o/ferings had fruitlessly been made, 
the people hurled the clay image into tbe volcano. Walma Daria 
Agal Sangkia.* 


—To/d by Dinsban Mcrak Raksam 
at Ronsbing^iri. District Garo HUls. 



THE FIRST RAPE OF A HUMAN SPIRIT 

Once in very ancient times, Cholsi Okkhuangshi Jari 
Jahpha Oio\su' the god of the Winds, went roving about the 
length and breadth of lands und seas. As he thus scoured up 
and down the face of the whole world, the hairs of his legs came 
in violent conuict with the delicato body of WahphDngmu Ring- 
rnngma,* iho younger sister of Dura Kochokrong,^ Songdu Kobe* 
fong.* Golapa Nagande* and Khuhsimang aongdingpe. 

Due to injurica received at that lime Irora the formidable 
impact, Wahphangma lay in a moribund sttle suffering chronio 
pains and severe bruises on her whole body. Dun Kochokrong 
deeply lamented the sad state of his sUler’s devastated form. 

With a view to restoring Wohphangtna to her former hcaltli 
and vigor by means of exorcisms and saccifleiol offerings, the 
gilder brother unscrupulously seiicd the spirit of Chasama 
Mongjima.’ He speedUy bound it up with a strong, oUve-green 
rope and carried it hurriedly away. As the olivaceous rope 
touched her spirit. Chasama herself suddenly felt physically 
unwell. A sickening chill passed through her body, and she 
shivtringly trembled from an icy coldness. Red blothches began 
to appear on her skin. Tho reason for all these sudden symp. 
toms was that her spirit was being slowly but relentlessly dragged 
away by the elder brother of Wahphangma. This was the first 
rape of a human si^t- 

By accident Khatchi Biare* and Rangshi Tc*kmi,‘ the 
maternal uncles of Chasama happened to come by on their way 
back home from a market^ace. Seeing the captor heartlesriy 
taking away the spirit of their niece by force, they asked him 
ihe reason for his savage behaviour. Golapa Nagande verbosely 

replied ' . . , 

“I am carrying her away in order to offer her as a sacrificial 
victim on behalf of our niece, Wahphangma. who is in a precari¬ 
ous condition as a result of her having suffered a severe blow 
from the hairs of the legs of Cholsi Okkhuangshi.” 

The matccnaJ uncles of Chasama Mwgjima quite 
UDsympatheiic with the captor's cause. They retorted with fierce 
determination t 
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.u permit the spirit to go with 

thee. We will not allow our dear niece to be taken away. No ' 
No J No ! '* ' 

At Saljongpatra Rongdohgachol. Salgra and Susime met the 
bwkenng foursome and addressing Golapa Nagando. asked • 
For what purpose is the spirit of Chosama being thus led 
captive?" 

He answered. “I am taking her away to use as a sacrificial 
offering needful for the restoration to health of my younger sister 
Wahphangma." ^ ^ 

Then Salgra advised Khaichj Biari and Rangsbi Tokkini 
whnt^thcy should do to win back their niece. Chasama» saying : 

“Go and pluck some hairs from Uic legs and eyelashes of 
Ahni Man6“ Mother Eanh, and Chini Pildb'*, Mother Water. 
Next, fill your mouths with their blood and perform an exorcism 
by blowing out the blood in sprays before an opcsi, conical- 
shaped bamboo framework (named chokarek). Call out repeat¬ 
edly the name of your niece. Do this faithfully; and the life 
of the giri will be restored." 

When Khatch! Biari and Rangshi Tokkini dutifully perform¬ 
ed the exorcism according to the directions of Salgra, strength 
began to return to Chasama and she was soon restored to her 
normal state of health and energy, Fresh blood surged through 
her veins. Her appetite was revived and she was able to eat 
and drink as before. 

Meanwhile, Golapa Nagandc was still sadly bemoaning the 
rueful plight of Wahphangma because her head still lay inert 
and her body was yet devoid of its former strength and beauty. 
Salgra then commanded them : 

“Go seize Ahbengma Disengma. Matchima Rorima, and 
Mabsima Mabbema'^ in lieu of Chasama Mongjima." 

Acccadingly GcHapa Nagande carried away vital human 
principles of Ahbengroa Disengma.^« and Mahsima Mahbema^^ 
in order to alleviate the sufferings of his sister, Wahphdngma. 
After a series of exorcisms performed by the brothers and their 
relatives, it was seen that the olive-green rope binding the priso¬ 
ners became taut. This was the signal that their efforts had meir 
with success; so Golapn Nagande untied the captives and set 
them free. Golapa Nagande thoughtlesly left the rope and came 
in to the courtyard of Durama Irubama. 

16 
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Ulumfttely the olivaceous rope came into the p«s«sion of 
Aber Rora '^^who used it to bind up the children of Shan^a 
Dfioa Chondipa,*’ a simple human patriarch. For hjs foul deed 
Sh ^ to^ rekntlesrty pursued Ab« Rora fir-ally capnircd 

Wm «d woTabou, to daal with him a Sa^a 

iflcidenUiUy made his appearance and reconeded th^ to each 
other. Afterwards Abet Rora aad Shangn.a 
friends Uvinc iu mutual aceotd and respecting each oAcra 
rilhls and pfivileges. Never again did Abet Rora molest toe 
children of men, unless they greatly offended ^ ^ 

encroachments and audacious mtiusioru upon the pttvacy of 

*“* if'u» latter stages of toe deslrticlive wm ^etwem toe 
Hiil dfsn of hisi Saljong on one hand and toe 
S"g on the other in toe days of yore. 
fr in great danger of losing his life foe want of 
food, drink and shelter. He was writhing in '‘'® 

pangs of hunger and thirst, when he *»» 
ronroaimihong’' who wok him to his home and "n? 
the fruit of the Wiotofflar/ tree (lurpinia porrulera). In this way 
thft life of Ab«t Rom was spaced. 

Sioce that time Abet Rora has been setUing at the 
of streams among toe big rocks in the majesuc ancient woods, 
building his house in an upsideniown manner by means of the 
wiry r^ls of the fco/tom tree (mihius roxburghi^us). and 
the hanging stems of the immalk eane (or/mwfa robuKa). He 
has still in his possessiim toe strong oUve-green tope of malady. 
Beware T, 


—hy Dfngban Marak Raksam 
at Rongbinggiri, District Gore HUls. 



THE HOT GREEN.VELLOW ROPE OF B4ALADY 


One day Ruutrebang RebacgbangjoDg. the daughter 
Durama Tmbama came to the Anti Racha Ahkang Gi(el‘ market. 
To the same place also came Bokrmg Meh«a Balisg Phante.' 
the sOQ of Walangpa.^* He saw the and fell in love with 
her. She reciprocated bis love and said to him : 

‘Tlcasc come to my mother’s house sometime and I will 
cook dinner for thee. When thou comest. take care that thou 
dost not walk past the habitation of Skal Laikoksi Kamal Tusi* 
dumu/ That is the abode of the stumpy«bodied relentless 
vampire with long and spindled legs. If thou dost, the vampim 
wiU suck vitality from tby liver and lungs.” 

Before long Bokhng Meh*a came to see his beloved, lo 
his thoughlessness, he passed through the abode of the vampire. 
Skal Laikoksi bound him fast with one end of a hot olivaceous 
rope of malady, thus robbing his liver and lungs of th^ vitality. 
With the other end of the rope in his band, the vampire followed 
his victim to the precincts of Durama Imbama*s mansions. She 
saw what had happened and drove the vampire off by exorcisms 
and effective sacrifices. In fear the evil vampire burned away 
leaving the hot rope of malady in tba courtyard of Durama^s 
house. 

This hot Kpe of malady was fashioned by Simakpa 
Dingnakpa Imbaldengma out it the umbilical cord of ManO 
Filtb, the Mother Earth, for Skal Laikoksi. It was first brought 
from the seventh level of the subterranean re^on and was quite 
invisible when in use. The vital spirit of anyone bound by the 
tope was made to suffer physically the most malignant emacia¬ 
ting fevers. 

Durama Imbanla kept the olivaceous rope in her house. 
Once her father, Aringraug Diringraog, in order to perform a 
aaciifldal ofiehng for Walang, bouad the spirit of Mahsima 
Mahbema Malikma Malbanma* with the green olivaceous r^ 
and led it away. Ho was accosted by Malik Malban who raised 
a hue and cry against him. The spirit was then suddenly 
changed into a tree stump. Frcmi this a branch was broken ofl 
and given to Mahsima Mahbema herself who accordingly re- 
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gained her former hcalcli and beauly- From the tree stump a 
new tree grew up which came to be known as NohmykgroH. In 
this way the father of Durama Imbama was hindered from 
performing Ihe sacrificial odering for Walang. He abandoned 
the hot rope of malady and left Ihc placc- 

Salgra fseked up the rope and gave it to Sahnepa Munepa,* 
who» seeing no use for it, left )t sniokiitg on his hearth. Khatchi 
Biuri’^ and Misi Susiinc advised him to hand the repo over to 
Abet Kengge. the god of fountains and rills. This he did; but 
tlic latter, too. kept the rope smt^ing on his hearth as his 
predecessor had done. Khatchi Biari and Misi Susime asked 
him what he did with the olivaceous rope. He re^ed that 
be bad no use fM it. 

“What should I do with it?" he asked. 

"Use it to bind the daughters of Sahnepa Munepa, namely 
Mune and Sahoe; then thou wilt see its use," said Khatchi 
Biarc. 

Abet Renggc bound Munepa's daughters and they become 
ill with high malignant fever. The father of the afflicted girls 
asked KJiatchi Biore and Misi Susime what he should do to rid 
bis daughters of cbe terrible fever. They said : 

"Prepare a sacrificial altar of mehga and smu (phool) gross 
and the tender leaves of the kimbaf tree (callicorpa arborea) and 
offer a sacrifice of fowls, praying that the bound spirits of Mune 
and Sahne be set free. Then they will wboUy recover." 

Sahnepa Munepa sacrificed the fowls on an altar prepared 
according to the directions of Khatchi Biaii and Misi Susime 
and the fever left Mune and Sahoe who regained perfectly their 
former health and strength. Abet Rengge then kept the rope 
smoking on bis hearth as before. 

In the course of time a man named Shangma Dripa Ranja 
Cbondipa^ cleared jungle and cut down gigantic primitive trees 
at Ashang Mftbdei Rongrong Bande for )huni cultivaiion'; 
this was the homestead of Abet Rengge where his orange trees 
were taking root and his refuse heap of xkt husks was piling 
up. Thereby this man unwittingly incurred the wrath of Abet 
Rtaggt who bound up the spirits of Mere. Sadang, Dri and 
Oiondi. the children of the ofieoder, who at the time were 
fucking , the tender buds of the rythimeokchina and pruning 
.the green leaves of sorrel ^aots {Rumex veslcarius) in his freshly 
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fallowed jhum field. The children became ill with emadaticg 
fever; they shivered with cold and their temperatures soared 
high ; they could neither eat nor drink. 

Not knowing the cause ot his children's sudden illness. 
Shangma Dripa went to Chaineh*apa Bolagi^ Kharcbi Biari 
lUngshi Tokkini,^ the diviner and mystic oracle, who essayed 
a divination by means of two tiny strings tied to the ends of 
a shoot of smu grass in (he form of a bow in order to ascertain 
the cause of the children’s illness. At the end of his divination, 
he said to Shangma Dripa : 

*’lt 19 Abet Rengge Rakka Ganda who is causing the illness 
of thy children by binding their spirits with the hot rope of 
malaria.’' 

At this revelation Shangma Dripa became furious against 
Abet Rengge. He took up an axe. a long log of stout wood, 
a basket and fire and scoured up and down the rc^ons round 
about in search of his enemy. He was determined to wreak 
vengeance upon the pestilential fiend. He cut open hollow 
trunks of trees, bared cavernous rocks, aod smoked oat mighty 
caves in every land. Abet Rengge fied before his pursuer and 
hid himself in diverse places. He became a homeless wanderer, 
experiencing all the privations and vicissitudes of an uncertain 
existence. Still the pursuer relentlessly dogged the heels of 
the furtive. His evening hands seemed about to descead 
upon his enemy. At length Shangma Dripa discovered Abet 
Rengge in a hole on a slope of land near a fountain in Dambo,^” 
ferretied him out. bound fast his limbs, put him in his basket, 
and carried him away with intent to kill him in vengeance. 
Salgra incidentally came by and interceded for the culprit sayiog: 

‘*Do not kill him. If thou dost, there will be none to lend 
charm and enchantment to the wilds ; for it is Abet Rdagg^s 
presence that lends unearthly sdllness. dignity and beauty to the 
fountains, rocks and lonely spots and sites in the deep forests. 
If thou kiUest him, there will be none to ptevent people from 
desecrating every fountain and ebarmiog place in the mighty 
forests. Pray, do not kill him.” 

Ihen Cuming to the captive himself, he contiiiued t 

“And thou. Abet Rengge, promise to accept some compen¬ 
sation for despoiling thy homestead. Let the victims free from 
the malady which thou hast brought about by means of tliy 
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rc^. In th« future thou wQt on2y use it io guarding thy dignity 
and rights with honourable care.’* 

Abet Rcngge promised to take the hot rope of malady 
on the children on condition that the comjxnsation offered hita 
should be in the tom of valuable gongs and jewels. Sbangma 
Dripa was about to pay tlie ransom demanded for the release 
of bis children, when Sulgra interrupted ; 

“In generations to come, tlie children of men may pene¬ 
trate inudvcrienily into thy peaceful abode beside the fountains, 
rills and rocks. Whenever thou wouldsC punish them for such 
offences, they will offer thee compeuatory saciihccs for the 
damages done to thee. On such occasions the poor, the helpless 
widows and destitute orphans will not be able to offer thee such 
valuable ^fts. Be thou. Abet Rengg^ therefore satisfied with 
the simple offerings of fowls at the foot of raised altars of the 
bdfo/u tree (MoUotus samnot/k ferns and the 

leafy boughs of ehahco tree iCastanepsis Ays/ru). On these 
altars the leaves of the boUotu tree folded into cubes will servo 
as valuable gongs and the tender buds of the kimbal tree (Calf/- 
corpa arbona) will take the place of precious jewels." 

Abet Rengge assented to Salgra’s advice. Then and there 
he and Shangma Dripa were reconciled and settled down peace¬ 
fully side by side in great friendship aod the best of 
oei^boufliness. 

After this Abet Rcngge returned to his abode which was 
partly on land and partly io water. He oow dwells in his 
aiopUbian house built in an upside down majiner widi the 
s^ry roots of the boltotu tree and ferns close to fountains and 
rills in the deep forests. He is the god of rills and springs 
of water. He still wields bis hot rope of malady against any 
offender who trespasses on his domain. Since that time it has 
become a necessity among the Achiks to offer sacrifices of fowls 
to propitiate Abet Reogge whenever anyone is afflicted with 
high, malignant fever. 

—roW by Totim Shartima Nensminjo 
at Village Rongieng, DMct Garo HUIj. 


THE FIRST DEATH 


In the beginning men and women remained inunortal. They 
were immune from aU aorts of illnesses, diseases and fatal aceci* 
denis, for the very elements which cause illnesses, diseases or 
bring about fatal mishaps, did not then exist Death, illness, 
disease, and fatal accidents were first brought to mankind through 
the curse, h&tRd and enmity of the gods and other beings against 
men for their wilful misdeeds, enors, disobedience and pride. 

It was Mchgam Oaiiipa Mande Singeripa Mchgam Dlmrang 
Chada Oongmun Mande Dirnrim Mehgncn Dimsim' who first 
tasted death among human beings. His mother was known 
as Alime Dingsime; and his wife. Orimchi Bachuri. Ho was 
tall and dignified, radiated by health and strength, and was never 
ill during hU whole lifetime. His permanent homestead was 
beside the deep pool, known as Dengreog Kihtic Wari Chora, in 
the Simsang Kiver io Achik Ahsong. 

One day Mehgam Oairipa went to the Andracha Ahkang- 
giteU market at Dirndisipatol Challangagal.^ taking with him 
his daughter, Gain Singeri. Oa their way back from the market 
this man and bis daughter caoic to the Cijangbra DUsinggitel 
River^ after passing through Ronglitdru Cbamegaru.* A man 
named Shangma Sangreog Ahning Ranja Dohpa during' was 
building a fishing weir across this river in wlcr to catch some 
of the many fish that were swimming down the current. He 
so id to the wayfarers : 

“Please do not cross the river In front of my weir. Kindly 
cross a bit down farther.** 

Mehgam Oairipa. however, was inclined to be ptig^h and 
arrogant. He paid no attention to the flshennan’i polite re<iue8t, 
With a look erf withering scorn verging on co n te mpt, he said to 
himself disdaiofolly : 

“I am bigger, taller and stronger than this man. What 
can be, a mere puny wight, do to me ? 

So. taking his daughter with him, Mchgam Gairipa swept 
past the fisherman insolently and waded directly in front of the 
weir. Consequently, the numerous fish being scared, swam back 
up the river. Shangma Sangrecg was beside himself with anger 
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against tite overbearing wayfarer. After a single searing flare-up. 
be returned the hostile stare and cursed him bitterly, sayiog : 

“Let thee fall into the hands of Dina Penarcng^ or be ihrov/n 
into the jaws of Wangga Miksimba.' By my own mouth and 
in the names of Dina Okpot* and Wangga Dimpet,'® I condemn 
thee. I curse thee that thou be punislicd by tlic gods Sue 
Dinnn,^‘ Mangga Dinnu'* and Gilnc Sac Dolibct,***' 

These curses were hitler invocations that tigers and malig* 
nant si»r!ts should strike them down. Subsequently, Mohgam 
Oairipa felt terribly frightened at tliesc imprecations and suddenly 
he felt a shivering sensation creeping through his spine. But he 
continued on his way. 

The wayfarers passed through Sokchuan Bri Mcruan 
Ahding'* and came to Adil kang Tehmatchi Ponggro,^* where 
Rimerinok Kalmedob*ol Misi Oiengmatpa Saljong Cheng* 
chipa.^® the son of Kharupa Chonggalpa'* and servant ot Misi 
Saljong*® had been dreaming ominous dreams the previous 
night of himself in relation to Mchgam Oairipa, The dreamer 
related his dreams to bis maternal relations, soying ; 

“Last night 1 dreamt a portenous dream. In my dieaiD 
[ was being captured alive by Mchgam Oairipa Mando Singer- 
ipA who bound my lutnds and feet fast and bored a hole through 
my bead from ear to ear. Then 1 was being forcibly dragged 
away by him to be kiUed and roasted,*' 

Just as he finished speaking. Mehgam Gairtpa and his 
daughter came upon the dreamer of dreams who apprehensively 
gasped with astonishmeat at the sight of (bean. As the 
new<omer was about to seize him. the dreamer said : 

'1 am but the servant of Misi Saljong. By him have I beeo 
here on earth. See, my skin is striped and my mouth is 
the colour of a ripe melon. Pray, do not lay hands on me, 
If thou dost, it may not go well with thee.” 

Mehgam Oairipa insolcDtIy replied '‘Chase Chohsoaignek, 
dingse dings<raig7tok''^* by which he meant to imply that, should 
something untoward happen to him on that account, he would 
be ready for it. Then he bound fast the limbs of 
the captive and bored hfs head through from car to car. This 
occurred at Ahara Malenggoka.^® 

And so the dream of the dreamer came true to the letter. 
Rimerinok was the patriarchal head of the land-lizards or iguanas. 
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Up CO now, when a person dreams beforehand of the actual 
events that are to occur immediately after tbe dream, the Achiks 
call it Jumang Maipu, or the LcmdAiztrrd's dream. 

Taking the captive with them, Mehgam Guiripa and his 
daughter moved up through Kapera Ginggarap^^ and encamped 
at Absong Cahgitdik Chiga Changsiram^’^ on the banks of the 
Cbichura River^^ in tbe land of Daram Dasing Rakka Ganda.’* 
At midnight Mehgam Gairipa suddenly fell fatally ill and died. 
The God Misi Saljong had scourged him for capturing his 
servant. Rimerinok. This was the hrsc death among mankind 
since the world began. 

Gairi Singcri, daughter of the deceased man, rent the air 
with her hysterical cries over the death of her father. She 
stamped the earth frantically in her great despair. Tn tbe mean* 
time, the captive made good his escape. Kobody dared to 
capture him again. Tbe spirit of Mehgam Gairipa undid the 
bounds of his hands and feet; but the hole which was made 
sideways through his head remains unchanged up to this very 
day. 

The body of Mehgam Gairipa was taken to his village, 
bathed with chuhitchi (the liquid extract of riee-becr) and 
cremated on a funeral pyre in front of the courtyard of his house 
by his felloW'Villagers. After cremation, his spirit, having 
assumed a new appearance as fresh as a newly«matured gourd 
or a newly-kilned earthen pot came back home bringing back 
the beef and necklaces which had been given him at his death. At 
that time Orimchl Bachari, taking along with the matrilineal 
nephew of her husband, was scouring a stream nearby with hgr 
Chekkhe (triangular fishing basket) in search of prawns. The 
nephew of the deceased was carrying a flih-creel for her. Mean¬ 
while, at home, her own children were siitiog disconsolately on a 
raised side porch of the bouse. When they saw the apparition 
of their father coming towards them, they skipped about with 
joy and cried out to their mother : 

“Father has come home. Father has come home.” 

The mother shouted back at them; “Your father is 
already dead and gone. How can he ever come back?” 

So saying she sc4emnly returned to her task (A collecting 
prawns. The spirit felt ashamed at the unmaidenly conduct of his 
Wife in associating alone with his maternal nephew. So, in 
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aogCT, he ilarted ic* MaDgni Mangrera Chitmang Ahsong 
Bulmang Chiga,** the lemporary residctice of departed s^ts. 

When Grimchi Bachari reiuraed home, she saw the beef 
and necklaces which had been brought and deposited there by 
the spirit. She was now fully convinced of the actual return of 
her spouse; so she decided to pursue him. She took the route 
which the spirit of her hiubund iravclkd on its way to tlio 
ipmt'lond. Sy and by she camo upon a bulrush plant, whose 
stalk was cut in sport by tho spirit as he passed, and she asked 
it how long ago her husband had gone that way. The bulrush 
plunt said ; 

"It is long ago that he passed this way. Lo. my stalk, 
which he lopped off for fun as he passed by. is already sending 
forth new shoots.'* 

Orimehi Bachari trudged on and on and saw Ahtakmeh'd 
Jongtak Phantc^' who was up a tree, the branches of which had 
been completely pruned off. She enquired of him about her 
husband, and how long ago he last came that way. Ataktneh>a 
answered : 

saw him passing this way a long time ago. Lo, tho 
branches of this tree, which 1 began lopping off as he oame by. 
is now just completed." 

The wife toiled on her journey, and. after a while, she saw 
a spider hanging himself cosily in the newly-tangled mesh of 
his web. She questioned him as to bow long ago her husband 
passed that way. The spider replied : 

'Tt is long ago youc husband passed this way. Lo, my 
veb, which I began to rig up as he came by is already finished." 

She continued her pursuit and asked the stretch of sand 
which skirted her path how long ago her husband stepped on 
it. The sand answered : 

"It is a long time ago that he came treading on mo. Lo. 
bis foot-prints on me are already matted with cobwebs.** 

Grimchi Bachari trudged onward and met a crab whom 
she asked bow bog ago her husband came through that place. 
The crab said : 

"It is a long time ago that he came by this way, Lo, the 
cavernous riparian home of mine, which I began excavating 
as be came by, i& now ready for occupation.” 

Onward the woman sped up a monntaia pass and came 
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to tbe resting place of the Ohosc Bhegia^' and the breathing 
>place oi Khacehi Chahnapa.^' By and by she came upon a 
scorpion and asked it how long ago her husband came past 
that way. Tbe scorpion rejoined : 

'Tt it a long time ago that he came past this place. Lo. 
my house, which I began to build while he came by, is now 
wholly completed.” 

The wife continued her pursuit to the clearing of Boiiepa 
Janepa.’* He was felling trees in his jhum clearing. She asked 
him how long ago Iter husbaixd came tbit her last. He responded : 

”lt U a long time ago that he passed through this place. 
Lo, the trees, which I began chopping down oa he c&me by. 
arc nearly dried up and their leaves aro already shrivelled.” 

Grimchi Bachari persevered on her journey, keeping her* 
self on the track of her husband past the place of Mehmang 
Misal Chahram’^ and Boldak Matchu Kharam.’^ where ghosts 
used to tether their bulls to a boldak tree (JSehima wallichii), 
and came to the Oudimak Chiaaggal stieam.^* where afterwards 
the gbosu used to bathe, washing away all dirt and earthly 
impurities from themselves. There on a mound she viewed 
tbe pleasant country of Racha Ahsong^^ and the majestic waters 
of the Nengbachiga,’^ looming large in the far distance. 

Undismayed and undeterred by all the aiscouraglng replies 
to her queries, Orimchi Bachari perastently dragged on her pursuit 
until she came to the Umbo of Mangru Mangram. There she 
overtook her husband and prayed him to return home with her. 
Mehgam Gairipa declined, saying : 

“You did not welcome me as your husband and your 
beloved when 1 last came h^e. I endorse your choice of my 
own matrilineal nephew to remarry after me. Let him marry 
you ri^tly, and let him preserve all my earthly belongings 
end heirlooms and faithfully perfotm every domestic funchMi 
as a householder and your second husband in my place. Let 
all my duties and responsibilities devolve on him. Let him 
complete my unfinished Casks. If you and my matrilineal 
relations perform all needful funeral and post-funeral ritca over 
me and set up memorial posts for me, I will be reborn into the 
same motherhood, which is dearer and greater than anythii^ 
else I had while in the land of the living. But 1 will return no 
more, as I am now, with you. I must finish alone my journey 
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for a while to come. Bo assured, my beloved, we shall meet 
again and again in forms yet utimoulded and in states not yei 
exUiciit; yea. in the course of numberless rolling ages, we shall 
meet again times without number. 

•‘Now wturn home and do us I Ixavc bidden you. Mind 
j-our duties conscientiously and our children well- Do return 
home and let me resume my long journey to my final 
destination/’ 

Grimeh: Bachari wept bilturiy tor a long time at the 
thought of iiuvlng to return home alone, meanwhile gazing 
sicadfiLStly at Ao receding form of her beloved husband's 
immortal spirit. Finally she went home, and. in willing regard 
CO her Inte husband’s wishes, she married his matrilinea) 
nephew. 

Ever since that day it has become an established custom 
among the Achlks that a man. if he be the matrilincnl itephew 
and lawful heir to his fadterdn-law's house, according to the 
matxUincai usage, cun marry the wife of his matrilineul undo 
or his fatber-in-law’s after hU death, Although marriage 
to one's own molherdnOaw juuy not be uclually right in the 
strict physical sense, the lawful lieir or sondndaw is, after 
the death of his talher^in-law. to all intecu and purposes, duly 
regarded as the husband of hia mother-in-law or any other 
wife, if there be any. of his late futher-in-law. Such a sondn-Uiw 
must bo the direct malrilincal nephew of the deceased fathcr-in- 
Jaw and is called Sokkrom of the house according to the 
Achik custom. 

Nok means “house" and Krom is “a stone" put over the 
bones of the dead on the spot where cremation took place. 
It is taboo to remove the "Arom" from the place where it was 
originally put. Tliis custom of the Aehiks originated after the 
death of Mehgam Gairipa Mande Singeripa, the first man to 
die, long, long ago. 

—Told by Gongsin Shamnta Dmvfl, Nokma. 
at Village Morakgre, Olstrict Garo Hills. 



THE STORY OF THE MONKEYS 


Iq old^a ddy9 Ibe coquhod brovva sbort*t&iIed mookeys. 
known as the makkras or amaks onco settled in a place known 
as Dikabri Thio^ang Ahding Bolmarhing Aroak Thengthang^ 
in tbc country of Rongebu.^ Hero they cultivated the fields 
liko men and sowed Ticc» millet and corn. 

Now. at this time Misi Apilpa Saljong Galape. a wealthy 
god in the celestial re^pons. had a fine-looking bitch named 
Wacnggil Wachenggil Thonggro Mungglslm. The monkeys saw 
tho comely bitch and desired to take her to their village. So. 
one day. when Misi Apilpa asked them for a loan of some 
millet and corn, they said to him : 

*Tf tbou wilt give us thy bitch, we will give thee six 
basketsful of millet and six basketsful of con/* 

The god bound up the hands and feet of hia dog, handed 
her over to the monkeya and told them to let her loose in a 
closed house, With joy the happy monkeys led the bitch 
home, put her into tho largest house in their village, and bolted 
all tho doors of the dwelling securely. Then they congregated 
with (h^r fellow-vlUagers in tho house to walch tbe now beast. 
After a while the largest monkey in the crowd boldly lot the 
dog loose. In a moment she leaped to her feet, barked furiously 
and ran amok killing as many monkeys as she could lay teeth 
on. Tbe rest scrambled out of tlio house in confusion and 
fright, breaking down doors in their zeal to make good their 
escape. 

After this incident the whole village was terror-stricken 
because of the presence of the dog among them. The mocikeys 
found that it would bo impossible for them go on with their 
cultivatioo in such a place. They unanimously agreed that they 
must needs abandon tbe village, since they felt that they were 
not sufficiently aimed to cope with the savage bitch. So they 
moved en masse to Ahsong Resuche Chiga Badaka’ in tbe land 
of Petchong/ Here they mustered strong on the fop of a 
massive rock which stood in the middle of a stream; then their 
leaders decided to settle in Ahsong Nodesol Chiga Thokhesor.^ 
which they did under a white king of thdr own. 
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On account of the ba^ty retreei which (be monkeys had 
made from their native village, (hey were unable to bring abng 
with them any rice, millet and corn seeds. Now they could 
not carry on jhum cultivation as before: so they had to live 
on wild fruit, roots and leaves. Therefore, it was but natural 
that they should view with envy the ihum cultivation of Mlsi 
A^lpa on the hiU of Nonggera Dobmcsal/ They visited it 
again when the crops were mellow, and looked with joy at the 
grains of rice, millet and com growiog there abundantly. The 
sight caused them to shed copious tears; for it brou^t hack 
to them the memory of their former home and their own like 
crops. 

Misi Apilpa Saljong Galapa beard their sobs and took pity 
on .them. He allowed the monkeys to partake of the paddy, 
millet and corn that grew near the border of hla fields. This 
they readJy did. Ever since that time the common shor^taiJed 
monkeys are accustomed to pillage paddy, millet and corn in 
the fields of men. 


—Told by Alasingh Shansnin Rongmuihu 
at Village Rongmuihugltiim, District Garo Hills. 



BONEPA AND MISIPA 


Once in olden d&ys a patriarch of Mande. named Bonepa. 
had been clearini jungle at a place known ar Denggadare 
Silkliongkbante MIri Kokdok Aiapetebok. cutting down huge 
Ireea. in order to make the whole place fit for {hum (ahiftiAg) 
cultivation. A protracted drought waa prevailing in the land 
then. As tho seasonal rain was long overdue^ be stopped tho 
work of clearing jungle and felling of tree at the place and 
took a journey to the land of Dikrang Dikchang Cbende Dodil 
in order to vieit bis niece there, who was named Mejini Mechik 
Bangsni fii’sa. Now. this niece of Bonepa kept a wonderful 
fountain of water of life at a place known ag Basioaja Oimbija. 
The water of thia fountain was also oraculous. If a quantity 
of the water of this fountain was kept in an earthen pitcher, it 
used to overflow by itself out of the vessel oil on a sudden 
as soon as rain was near at hand, and dried by itself in a moment 
at the approach of suaslune. 

Mejiai Mechik warmly welcomed her maternal uncle, 
Bonepa, and said to him. '‘Dear revered maternal uocle, you 
have come to me after whot seemed to me an age, as if you 
have been resurrected from tho dead, or. as If you have jusit 
been recovered from long serious illness. What could I offer 
you, dear maternal uncle, Co eat and drink ? You have just 
come to my humble home only to starve yourself.*’ 

Bonepa Jarepa Nitepa. for that was t^ fuD name of the 
patriarch replied : 

*‘0 siy beloved niece. I am overjoyed to see you in the 
brightest! of health and spirits. I have jusc come on a customary 
visit to see how you fare.” 

Mejini Mechik offered her maternal uncle the best of 
cooked rice and cuny for his nieal and (be choicest chubitcM 
(nce»beer) for his drink. She killed a fat castrated pig with 
white sides for him. She cmitinued to serve him with the best 
of food and tbe choicest ol rice-beer throughout his sojourn 
in her house; for she was immensely rich. 
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At the time of cntcrtaiDjaaeDt Me] mi Mechik asked ber 
maternal uncle. “Have you been ready to bum youf clearing. 

Bonepa answered, “Not yet- I bavo not as yet seen any 
sign of the advent of rain.’' 

Mcjtni MceWk continued, “The water of life which I am 
keepng in an eaevhen pitcher is about to overflow out of its 
brim It is a sure sign that tain is very near at hand. ’ 

On learning from Ins niece about the approach of rain. 
Bonepa bade udicu to her and suddenly returned to his own 
homesteads Ho said to his worthy neighbour and eompairiot 
Misipa : 

•'Tho rainy season is very near at hand. The tune to burn 
the clearings for ihui*>khefi has come. I am soon going to 
burn my clearing.” 

Misipa replied. “The water which I keep in my earthen 
vessel has not as yet indicated the approach of rainy season. 
No, the season to burn clearings has not come,” Saying so, 
Misipa went on clearing jungle and felling down huge primitive 
trees. 

Bonepa, feeling so sum of the approach of rainy season, 
set Are to his vast clearing. Nambok Mc’a Namsang Phante, the 
favourite son of Misipa, as he sat perched high on die leafless 
branch of a completdy pruned tree in tlie clearing of his father, 
saw the smoke coming over tlic stumps and the standing irunka 
of big bare trees, and felt elated to see tho strange sight. 

It was lime for him to run at ooco, but, instead of initaat 
flight for dear life, he, as he lay perched on the topmost branch 
of the pruned lre^ sang a merry catch of the approaching 
splendid, powerful monster in the fcrflowing strain ; 

‘'Sillanggare riprangde awade 
Skul basu bangjangde biade, 

Nio nithobiake uade. 

Deno krabiake biade; 

Na'a gitok wa'hkkat. 

Na'a sre thonggitebak ; 

Asirangnl me’ade, 

Dingsirangui Phantede.” 

That is. 

“Yonder cornea the being, precipitant and light-footed. 
The monster with bright flowing tufts <m his head, 
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**Tis beautiful to look at 
Exceeding fit to be let alive; 

Thou, a busky>tbroated one. 

Thou, red'toogued one : 

Thou, a male one of Asirang, 

Thou, a young one of Dingsiraog.’* 

While he was thus singing gaily, tlie fire from the clearing 
of Boncpa quickly spread on to that of Misipa. In a little lime 
be felt himself unendurably fumigated, lost his foothold and 
was soon burnt into a cinder. 

After bis death Nambc^c Me'a was renamed Agreng 
Asaljing. Misipa grew extremely angry with Booepa on account 
of the tragic end of his son and said to him : 

'‘As a result of your hasty, reckless action, my beloved son 
is dead. 1 shall of necessity have to wage a war on you. A 
state of hesliUty henceforward exists between you and me." 

Bonepa Jarepa retorted : 

"Had I not told you beforehand that the season to burn 
the fhum clearings has cone? Why did yuu completely ignore 
my words ? Why have you shown utter disrespect towards me 7" 

On the next morning of Bonepa Jarepa's burning of his fhuni 
clearing, camo a heavy dowo'pour of rain. Misipa was medita* 
ting vengeance upon Bonepa Jarepa. Just when Misipa and 
Bonepa met again next time with set purpose to wrangle with 
each other, a holy band of celestial brothers, namely, MisI 
Susime, Khatcbi Blari and Aijangga incidentally came by and 
seeing them at logger>heads. said to them : 

"Thou, Misipa. forgive Bonepa Jaropa, and, Thou. Bonepa 
Jarepa, think no evil of Misipa any more. Be ye not at daggers 
drawn. Pick up the bones Nambok Me*a Namsang P^te 
and use them as stakes in demarcating your own respective 
fhu/n cultivatioDS. Out of the piece of his bones there will grow 
a new plant, known as mertdu or landu {Cystisus ct^arij and « 
creeper, known as beanstalk, which will bear seeds and multi^y. 
serving you as visible limits to your respective jhum culdvatiooa 
for generations to come. Do so and remain at peace. War 
brings you nothing but destruction and ruin." 

Bonepa Jarepa and Misipa were thus reconciled to each 
other then and there. The charred pieces of bones of Nambok 
Me’a were picked out from the ground and used by the 
17 
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patridichs in fixing ouc the boundaries of their respective jhum 
cuitivatiocs. Out of (hose pegged piecee of bones of Nambok 
Me’a there grew in due course golden beanstalks and silvery 
mcrufu plants. Ever since, the Achiks. in following their 
laudable examples of sweet reconciliation and thoughtful n^gb« 
bourlincsSi have been using the menJu plants up to this day in 
setting up boundaries to their jhum cultivations in the heroic 
Achik Ahsong. 


•^Totd by Atasingh Shaigma R^ngmuthu 
at Village Rongmuthuglltim, District Cara Hills. 


THE SHELL.LESS SNAIL 


The Aebiks mU ihe shell-less horned snail gap. The 
origiaa} name of gap was Kena Elas^pa Malga Udaagpa. At 
first he established his home at A’song Meri Pahal Salgrako 
Okste Galram Menggomoko Jalcskil Haram. that is. the HiU- 
Country of Meri» where the UmbUical Cevd of Salgra was throwni 
down and where ihe progenitor of Cats got her naiU ^red. 
After his death, hii immortal spirit took up its residence at u 
place known as A’song Ahdol Chiga Chikasin Em Skal 
Stmrong Dagal A'song Wa'ambong Chiga Wa'timbong Megadop 
Samarop. While he was staying here. Gap was called Dengroma 
l>engchopa. 

Ac the time death of Susimema Saogkidoma. which took 
place at a spot, known as ]>apsusi Samsimeri Bolcotru 
Chamegaru. with a view to carve out a Klma (memorial pose) 
after the image of Dengroma Dengchopa. Susime commanded 
that he should be brought back Into this world of living beings. 

When Dengroma Dengchopa was actually brought back 
ioto the world of living beings, a heroic personage, known os 
Ramrokon Sintbang Debisa. cut down a gigantic silkKottcti 
tree (Bembax Maiobaricvm) which was growing os Dambalbri 
Phalwang Ahding, and carved a Kima exactly after the image 
of Dengroma Dengchopa in sacred memory of Susimema 
Sangkildoma. For at this time, a mandal tree (Erythrina 
subarosa), with only one leaf, and a silk^cojtcn twe, 
with only one branch, which were growing on Dambalbri 
Phalwang Ahding. were the only trees found in the whole 
world. 

When this carved*out Kima was being conveyed to the 
house of deaifa, with full ceroionies. a herotoe, known as Arim 
Jaiakkim Sirim Mikkoogjim. who belonged to the Dikgil clan, 
performed ceremonial dances, all along the way. with gay 
abandon, imitating tbe skips and charging jumps of the tiger. 
She was tbe first since tbe world began to dance during the 
funeral ceremonial procession. 

—Told by Alasingh Shangma Rongmuihu 
at Rongmuihugiiiim, District Garo Hilts. 




THE TAILOR BIRD 


Rjngra R&cba Balsa Citel Kona Racha Sikna Gitd was tho 
patriarch of the tailor birds, known as Do'plnchep to tbe 
Aebiks. Ho was once the biggest and heaviest of all 
the creuturcs in the whole world. He was ao big 
and heavy that he could not sit on anything for n long Ume. 
Beneath his weight the earth sank. Any rock on wbioh be 
rested was immediately pushed into tbe earth. Everything gave 
way to the enoriRous weight of the patriarch of tailor birds. 
Tbe result of all (bis was that the wretched bird was forced 
to keep flying as long as he could. 

At length, unable to endure any longer the agony of 
sustaining his tremendous weight most of the time ou his wings, 
the miserable tailor bird made his way to the abode of Babbra 
Dakgipa Rugipa Magipa Jagring, tbe Mother-Goddess, and 
earnestly besought her to reduce tbe size * 0 ! his 
body and thus relieve him of his intolerable predicament. 

The bird's prayer was granted and his enormous body was 
out into pieces by the goddess and distributed to other creatures. 
His thighs were given to tbe elephant: the flesh of bia head to 
the buiTelo: portions of his neck to the bison and the bullock. 
Ultimately tbe paCriarcbal tailor bird was reduced to one of 
tbe smalleat birds. His descendants lemain ao. up to this very 
day; but they are most happy and contented to be ao. 

—Tdd by Shanon Shangnta Tegitdl 
at Village Dingrang-Bawegiri, District Garo Hills. 



THE MAKING OF STONES AND VEGETATION 


When Man^ PhUt&. Mother Edith, waa in her infancy, 
there were no rocks aad stones, and the waters were not divided. 
So Nostbu Hophanthu coounanded the spirits, the two Gorang 
brothers and the two Pairang uncles, to sow the seeds of stones, 
rocks, and clifTs. 

At that time the two Oorang brothers and the two Patraag 
uncles were but naughty youngsters, playing with their seeds 
of glia {EnJada scand^ns) and their fishing hooks. Their mother 
was known as Si min Kamin. Soon they came of age when they 
no longer cored for their playthings; their voices became husky 
and their hair began to grow long and shaggy. At this time 
they toc^ their cue from Nostbu Nophaothu, and. beginning 
at Ahsong Rongribo Chiga Mikchido.' they set about tht task 
of scattering the seeds of stones, rocks and cliffs all over the 
earth. 

Then the partriarch, Bamin Racha Sojon Oitel. entreated 
the sowers of seeds to let some places alone, saying that, if they 
should continue to indiscriminately sow the seeds of stones, 
rocks and cliffs over the whole surface of the earth, no one 
would be able to plough the fields with buffaloes or make dams for 
fishing and for storing water. But the brothers and unclea 
would not heed his words. At this Bamin Racha grew angry, 
chased the sowers far and wide, and at last overtook them at 
Ahratcha Rongbare where he threw them on the ground with 
their faces towards the sky, pierced their legs through, chained 
them together and let them go their way. But for the timely 
intervention of Bamin Racha there would have been no ^aina 
at all. 

Afterwards Che Gorang brothers and Patrsng uncles sowed 
the seeds of stones, rocks and clilts as far south as Donari 
Waknaebi].^ They all sprang up to their respective sixes and 
shapes in one ni^t Soon the earzh was full of these ja^ed 
stones, massive rocks, and stately clifis. But it was still quite 
barren; for as yet, there were no trees, plants, grass or herbs 
on the earth at all. So Nostbu Nopbanthu said : 
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'Ic is Dot good for Maui Philt^. Mother Earth, to remain 
naked.” 

The goddess then ordered the sisters. Tikre Tikso and Gatre 
Gatse. to sow the seeds of trees, plants, herbs aod grass of 
different varieties and sizes over the surface the whole earth. 
The two diligent sisters then beginning from Bamiasonggitoham 
£>olja*ah^tok. set forth to scatter the seeds of trees, bushes, 
shrubs, herbs, plants and grass over the face of the earth. And 
so it happened at this time that Mother Earth was QrsC clad in 
her luxuriant vegetation. 

—TcAd by Totim Shangma Nengminla 
eu Royyglens, DistHct Caro HUls. 


THE EARTHQUAKE 


At the time when Nosthu Nophantu* gave birth to the Eanh, 
Mother Barth was unstable due to her moving about 
all over her surface with no definite direction. The eartli was 
then neither firm; nor did she hold water within bounds- 

Therefore Aphitpa Agopa,» Phiuang and Gorang^ Bcattercd 
tl>e seeds of rocks and the gems of stones all over Mother 
Earth, thus making her stable and dividing her surface into 
parts and cleavages. 

When the rocks and stones grew into various shapes and 
sires, Ahnma Ahdindin Chi-inma ChidiDdin* cut the surface 
of the Mother into furrows and the form of ribs and chest. 
Into these newly fashioned tfurrows Mother Water freely flowed. 
The Achiks call this aceuffluladoo of water Aema IMiema,* 
Songduma.* Sagalma,' Ebikbik Esiksik.* Siksikma,’ and 
Wilwillma.^^ All these formations retired ao iaunense number 
of ages to take place. 

Tlie Achik forefathers said that an Earthquake, known as 
Banggri. is caused at timea by the violent mofion of water 
caused by the terrific avalanches of enormous stones upon tbia 
accumulation of water from the mountain of rocks in Terenga,*^ 
These stones are said to be tossed up from inside the mountain 
by the constant growth of rocks forming new mountains. 

—Tcrfd by Sonaram R. Sangma 
at Village Saipara, District Goalpara. 







THE FIRST TREE 


T!ie goddess Koflhu Nophanthu first put the mass out 
which the Earth was to be fashioned, into a bowl-ihapcd gong 
us a receptacle. Mixed with the grains of cattli in that moss 
was a single seed which had been created along with the Earth, 
At the completion of the work of forming Mother Earth, 
the seed germinated into a tree called Slram Rocha Bolkhing 
Gitcl.' This was the first tree to be seen oo the earth. 

—‘Told by Sonaram R. Sansma 
(U Village Salpwa, District Caro Hills. 


THE BIRTH OF THE BANYAN TREE 


When Thimbori Thimbangbaag Natore Bandiidi} went to the 
forest to fetch firewood and leavea. she trod uniuspectingly on the 
abode of the spirit. Khatcbi Rangsbi. who. on that account, 
wantonly ravUbed her. She became pregnant and ultimately 
gave birth to a female child named Oiting Ringe Rii^ Rani 
Dinge Dingse.* 

Kharupa Chonggalpa Phawaagpn Binpa’ who waa ao adept 
in tho art of divination tried to find out by a (bread and bow 
how the mother conceived the child and gave birth to it without 
a husband. He discovered that she had committed foraicatioa 
with the Spirit Khatcbi Rangshi and so gave birth (o Oittieg 
Dingc. 

One day the child was left under (ho care of Hokol 
Simareog Rorl Japilji.^ Saron, the uncle of the child, warned 
ibe carc*tAker : 

‘‘Do QOt go deep downstream with the child. Do not 
.play with the child in watery and moist places on the plaios.” 

Kdtol Simareng. however, did not heed the warning. He 
amused the child, carrying it on his back and running about. 
At lengUi they reached a stream nearby where the caretaker 
delighted the child by fashioning human figures out of sand 
and adorning them with ear>rings made from wakm^ creepers 
(^ucuna bractsata) aa they sat 09 the sandy beach near a da^ 
deep pool. This beach was the resort of Meenpa Rongdiogpa. 

Before long a leaf shot forth from the child's head and a 
root protruded from her foot into the soft sandy s^. Nokol 
Simareng went to the mother of the child and told her whal 
had happened to her daughter. Tho dbtraught woman 
screamed : 

"Oh, I will uproot my child. I vriU remove my dariiog." 

But her uncle Saron siemly forbade her to do this, warning 
her that if she acted so rashly the child would immediately die. 
The mother obeyed hU warning and watched her child with 
aching heart. All day she stood and stared. At nightfall, in 
tears and sorrow, she wearily retreated to her home. Shortly 
after, the ^1 was transformed into a full banyan tree—youog 
and beaudfol. 

—Toid by Sonaram R. Sangma 
at Village Stdpara. Disiricl Garo Hills. 


MARRIAGE OP THE BANYAN TREE AND THE 
DOBSURAE BIRD 


One day Timbori went to her child who had been trans¬ 
formed into u banyan tree und said : 

^Thousands of bitUs like coroioranta. hombill8» toucans, 
cranes, storks, adjutants, and many others wiU not come 
to you for protection unless you marry a husband. Let me 
then propose a bridegroom for you. Will you marry SaJae 
Salake. the Spirit of the Sun?" 

Citing Dingo answered i “If I marry him. my hair win 
be singed and coiled up red, and my spine will be bent down. 
No, motlier. I will not be wedded to him." 

Timbori then said : "Would you like to be espoused to 
;aru-Meh*a Jabalphanihe Okkhuagsi Jahpatchongsi, the Wind- 
god ? 

The daughter replied : I be united to hint in wedlock, 

my leg will be violently twisted and my body turned awry. 
Ho. mother. 1 shall not be married to him.’* 

Next, Timbori proposed : "Will you marry Sreionggitcbak 
Oitokwahrikkat, the Pi re-god 7" 

Citing Dinge said : "If lie becomes my husband, my 
.whole body will be burnt over. No, mother I will not be united 
to him." 

Timbori now asked her daughter if she would be pleased 
to marry Banggriajimpa Cbonggri Kbaljimpa. the Earthquake' 
god. The transformed ^rl replied : "If I marry him I shall 
always be startled out of my wits. He will make me always 
grumble. With him I shall not be able to stand life for long/* 

The mother then implored her to many Bii Goera Jakbalnlsi 
Cbelarongdot Jakthongmangot. the god of Thunder and Light* 
aing. Again the daughter protested, saying : "If 1 marry him 
my body will be slit asunder. No. mother, 1 will not be wedded 
:to him.*'. 

Finally Timbori said with great earnestness : "As you have 
already refused to be married to any of these stronger persons, 
I will now propose Aiiokrak Waclutoktak, the Raia^god. who 
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u of a gentle cature. to be your huibaad. What do you say 
to that?’* 

Gitixig Diage remauied silent for a while, then she bowed 
her head m complete acquiescence, saying : “Mother, you 
have now made a right choice for me. Him I will gladly marry 
and Jove dearly.” 

Before ilong Gitmg Dinge Rane Dinse was wedded to 
Airokrak Wachiloktak with much pomp and dignity. Both 
husband and wife loved each other dearly and show^ much 
happiness in their wedded life. Tliey grew nch and prosperous. 
Hundreds of thousands of birds came flying to the bride’s home 
to pay homage to her. Out of her great abundance she fed 
them sumptuously. 

Now, Dchsunu, a kind of speckled thrush, one of the 
servants of Salgra. saw Oiting Dinge looming verdurous in the 
disunce and thousands of birds flying to her. Then and there 
be decided to visit her. He did so without bothering to get 
his master's permission. At this Salgra grew terribly angry. 
He drove him away and cursed him saying : 

“Let you be a dweller of the dark, jungle ravines. Let 
you uko shelter on small bushes and shrubs. Let you stutter 
as you speak. Let you speak. Let your utterances be pregnant 
with premonition of impending calamities and disasters to human 
bnngs.” 

Ever since that time. Dohsurae and her descendants have 
become small, tiny birds. To the Achiks they are known as 
“event-tellers". Oiting Dinge Ranc Dingje still remains as the 
banyan tree (fVeus bengalertsis). Her descendants are scattered 
wherever monsoon raias fall. 

—Told by Torlm Shangma Nengmifa 
at Rongjfng, District Goto Hills 





END OF THE FIRST TREE 


Siuimema S&ngkJdoma,^ the goddess, who is (he commoQ 
mother of all plaots and living beings, died at that 
time wlien Mother Eurth was made firm oad Mother 
Water svas caused to flow in definite clmnnels. Every living 
creature in the whole world cume to attend her funeral rites. 
On that diiy Mecn Mechik Rongling Tira.’ the wife of Gingbo 
Ali»igijn Chalo Mahsigija.' said to her husband : 

''ftay. let me go to the place where the ebsequtea for 
Susimema Sandkildoma are being held/’ 

Gingbo replied ; *'You may go there, of course; but bear 
this in mind : Every living being will be present at (he ceremony. 
Now. I have often noticed your casting amorous glances at 
and exchanging questionable smiles with Rengra Balsa Srlrl 
Budhl,^ Mannu Kanga,‘ Saron Bcnga.* They are a gallant 
trio, no doubt; but I do not want you to exchange further 
smiles or words with them. Further, do ooc spend the night 
IQ (hat place. Drink in silence; eat with caution and keep duo 
decorum while you are there. Tarry no longer chan is necessary. 
Come back home quietly/* 

With these wc^s of warning Gingbo dispatched his wife 
to the funeral rites of Susimema Sangkildoma. 

When Mean Mechik arrived at her desiioation. she attracted 
the attendon of Reogra Balsa. Her facial beauty, bar radiant 
eyes, her slender hands and legs, in short, the perfect symmetry 
of her whole body appealed to his aittstie eye. He desired to 
have the beautiful damsel for himself. He called out merrily 
to one of bis friends : 

“Go, and give the best wine to the fair newcomer, Gently 
and steadily force her to drink the tastiest extract of wine Yea. 
offer her politely the best wine in the best gourd*Udle befitting 
her rank and b^uty. Aren’t we fortunate that such a winsome 
creature should come to grace this occasion. Go, offer her 
more and more wioe.'* 

Meen Mechiok. forgetting her husband’s admonitions, ato 
and drank more than enough. By nightfall she was dead drunk. 
While she was dead asleep from the stupor of the wine. Rengra 
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fi&ls& playfully challenged Amak Meh^ Khale Phante^ to tattoo 
her by means of a bhiisii mixture Imown as chiratna khdema 
oldwna ihangsikma.* The latter accepted the chaUeoge anJ 
tacooed her. When Meen Mechik woke up. she saw (he 
UDSightly blemish on her body, and blurted out in rage : 

“This playing of pranks on me ia indecent and improper. 
1 cannot forgive the rash perpetrator of this mischievous foul 
joke. I will tell my husband what has happened. I will show 
the scondalous marks to my spouse,*' 

With these words the angered damsel Tan home swiftly to 
her husband and narrated to him all tltat had befallen her. When 
she showed him the tattoo marks. Oingbo Ahogija became furious 
with unger. Taking his mitam (two edged sword) in his hands., 
he rushed out of the house and hurried to the place where his 
wife was insulted. With a view to finding out the real culprit. 
Oingbo closely Interrogated all the iDole members present. 
When this, however, failed to produce aay result, he challenged 
each one to prove his innocence by taking a solemn oatli nnd 
biting the blade of his mifam, One by one. the males came 
forward and swore innocence by biting the mUtrm. As they 
were all guiltless, they took the oath with an easy conscience. 
But Amak Meh*a. smarting under the sense of his guilt, 
recoiled from the sacred oath and would not come forward to 
bite the sword. Accordingly, guilt was flTed on him. Perceiv* 
ing the menacing attitude and infuriated looks of Gingbo. Asak 
Meh*a took to his heels without further delay. He finally hid 
himself under tho armpit of Siram Racha Bolking Gitel. the 
first tree, who graciously welcomed the fugitive and openly 
offered him protection. Oingbo said to the tree : 

“You are concesdlng under your armpit Amak Meh-a Khale 
Phante. Pmy, give him up. I will fight him and kill him.** 

Siram Racha proudly replied : “Fie, do you challenge me 
to a fight, too? You arc a contemptible creature. Don’t you 
know that I originated along with Mother Earth herself ? Don't 
you see hosts of huluk apes, langur monkeys, squirrels iu my 
branches, as weQ as droves ot cormorants, cranes, adjutants, 
toucans, hom^bills and hawks at my top? Don’t you notice the 
hundreds of buffaloes dozing iu my shade and the numberless 
geckos shouting from my armpits? They are my guards of 
honour. What! Do you, a mere creature born only yesterday 
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wi$h to combat me ? Do you threaten a guest of mine ? Don't 
you realize that I would have aiforded even you the same 
welcome were you the hunted instead of the hunter ? Depart 
to your home end disturb me no further. You should discern 
Ijmi I am the common refuge of ail beings in times of need.” 

With anger in his heart Cingbo listened to the insulting 
words of iho first tree, and vowed vengeance on mighty Siram 
Racha, toe. Accordingly ho did not waste hie lime in needless 
dejection and fruitless moping. Instead he said to himself r 
"I will go at once and seek the hdp of my paternal relations. 
Wit it their assistance and support In this hour of humiliation, 
1 will return and defeat this formidable enemy. 1 must go; 
I will not submit myseU tamely before this insoleot might." 

Therefore. Oing^ Ah-igija went to the abode of his powerful 
relations, the most famous of whom were Malik Malbin,® Sisha 
Rcmba.‘* Balwa Enok,“ Milhdei Khonglhok,*^ lopretKhimgro.'® 
Stil Ronggrim,'* Khising Pbingweng'* and Mairam Chireng.'^ 
To tliese ho told his tale of woe and humiliation. They nil 
sympathised with him and agreed to render him all possible aid 
within their power. So in a short time, a terrible assault was 
made Oft die common enemy and Si ram Racha was overihrown. 
Her branches were severed and her trunk split lengthwise. 

—ToW by Sciwram R. 
a VUlaga Sotpata. District Ooalpara. 


THE GANGMA TREE 


Bolchu, the £imul cottoa tree, was the husband of the 
Gangma txce (Elaeo^arpus arlstaius) and the maternal uncle of 
Salgra. On the day of the death of Susime’s mother. Salgra 
ordered Bolchu to descend to the plains, dalea and slopes of 
land as an act of expiation for her death. The tree wa& to be 
employed in the cremation of the body of Susime's mother. 
Therefore, Bolchu shifted his seat from the summits of the 
mighty mountains to the flat plaina below. 

It was a great blow for the Gangma tree to be parted from 
her spouse the Bolchu tree. She sorely bemoaned the separation 
and piteously lamented her eteroal widowhood. She cast a 
long lingering look at the retreating figure of her departing mate. 
The figure of Bolchu grew smaller and smaller to her sight as 
he receded fartjher and ifarther away from her. When the 
distance between them rendered his fi^re hardly visible to her. 
Gangma lifted herself up on tiptoe to get a better view of her 
separated spouse and watched in despair, for a long time. With 
copious tears flowing freely from her eyes, ^he wistfully peered 
after Bolchu until he disappeared completely from view. 

As Gangma stood there entranced io loving tbonghc of her 
husband, from Che soles of her feet roots began to shoot forth 
deep down Into the earth and leaves sprouted from 
her head and hands. She was turned into a tree herself with 
stilted roots. Her descendants are still known as tbo Gangtm 
trees which are buttressed at the bases. They are found io the 
forests and hills of Achik Ahsong. 

The Bolchu tree, her husband, was employed In the erection 
of the funeral pyre of Susime*s mother. During the cremation 
of the corpse, the tree si^ed in the flames, but was ooc consumed. 

—Told by Dingban Marak Raksam 
ed Village Rongbingglri. District Garo Hills, 


SAMMI51 SAMJANCGI 


Kbatcbi and Indik were both exceedingly bcaaiiful damsels. 
One day. thinking of the magic millet called Sammisi Samjanggi. 
Khatchi made u vow : 

“I will murry no man oilier ihan Ute one who will bring 
me some Sammisi Samjanggi. If there be no one to bring it 
10 me. 1 shall live and die husbandleis*'. 

Now. SatnmUi Samjang^ exisu In a place, the way to wluch 
is beset with various temptations, great dificuliiea. and manifold 
obstacles. It ia eagerly sought after, since it is capable of bestow¬ 
ing everlasting life, perpetual youthfulness, great strength, and 
freedoa from fatigue and suiTcring, upon its possessor. It also 
preserves tbe body of its owner from decay. 

Tho seekers after Sammisi Samjanggi are le^on. Thousands 
of men who daily go in quest of the precious fruit, pcrlsU on 
the way cre they reach their cherished goal Some arc 
being reborn as lower animals; others are being reincarnnted 
u trees, plants, and herbs. 

The person who* wishes to obtain SammUi Samjanggi must 
make the journey to its abode along the one and only path 
loading to it This way is long and tortuous; but there is no 
othtf. It leads down tbe subterranean region through tho dark 
aod dbtnal swamps 6i Indeoaion; and over (be rou^ and stony 
hlila of Disappointment. There looms in the direct path of the 
seeker, tbe jagged dif!s of Discouragement that seem well nigh' 
insurmountable Below them is the ever-yawning abyss of Lost 
Hope. Innumerable arc the side-tracks and cross-roads ti Temp- 
tatioo, leading nowhere but back to the dreadful abyss. Ever 
and anon one finds rivers of Sorrow to be crossed. 

Now Khatchl, in her great eagerness for possessing the 
coveted fruit, sent her handswne lover. Dikki,^ to fetch some 
Sammiai Samjanggi for her. He took with him his worthy 
younger brother, Bandi,* and set forth on the perQous journey. 

As (fib two dauntless heroes passed throng the subterranean 
region, they were warmly welcomed and cordially greeted by 
Aiming Cbire Chining Nmc.’ a marvelously beautiful and 
beaching woman, She is the guardian of tbe front door of 
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the first eotrance to the notorious pathway leadiag eo the abode 
of the Sammisi Samjanggi, Her dwelling place k known as 
f^amgija OnschenganJ Biap* that is, tha place of the Origin of 
Evil. Here there are no fudges. Nor are there penalties and 
fines for those among its inhabitants who commit even the most 
heinous crimes. The husband of Ahning Chire Chining Wore 
IS named Duri Soagsong Jukhing Thekanj/ 

When Dikki and Bandi presented themselves at the gate, 
the bewitching custodian duly offered them two beautiful chairs 
and entreated them to be seated. But the heroes refused to 
comply with her request; for they knew that if they sat on the 
chairs they themselves would be changed into chairs 
immediately. Ihcy did not even exchange words with Ahning 
Chire Chining Nore; for they were well aware that by so doing 
they would have been turned into ferodous beasts. 

That is all we know of Dikki and Bandi; for they never 
came bock from their perilous journey. They are generally 
presumed to have been lost. Or will ^ey smne day return? 
Who can say ? 

Khatchi, the beloved of Dikki and Indik the beloved of Bandi. 
became immortal virgins, known as the celestial damsels. They 
are stiU waiting for the worthy brothers in the hop© that 
they are yet alive and will some day rewm bringing with them 
the coveted Sammisi Samjanggi. ^en the heroes. Dikki and 
Bandi. do come back to the earth, the beautiful damsels. Kbateht 
Qnd Indik. will also return to dwell with them as their respective 
wives. Then will begin the era of prosperity; when truth, 
justice, love, peace, and happiness will reign forever on this 
earth. 

^Told by Sonaram R. Sangrrut 
at Village Salpara, District Poalpara. 
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WERAM JAMBAL 


Id DQcient days an old road from Rongbal Songsnk' passed 
through the depression at the foot o£ Weram Jambal’ Hillock 
In Rongjeng Jamba IglUini, leading to the very ancient market 
at tHmbilbri Phalwong Ahding, in Achik Ahsong. 

In those days there was a gigantic banyan tree growing on 
the edge of a solid piece of maasivo black rock on Weram 
Jambal Hillock, facing the Bast. Beautiful women used to 
swing for pleasure on the sinty roots which hung like long 
tentacles from the main branches of this gigantic banyan tree. 

As the beautiful women, with their long lovely ucsses 
hanging loosely, used to swing on the dangling rools, ibey were 
accustomed to sing bewitching songs of love and romance. The 
beautiful women who thus swung by the hanging roots were 
known as Sikme, Balme, Tikre, Simikraa, Badoma. Gacma and 

Judofigma. . ^ ' 

The burden of one of their romantic songs was as follows: 

“Jambal a*chotchidingko gamesa 

Kokha dasil manpara: 

O0'g0*0*0*0-g0 

Oo-o*o- 0 ‘go. 


Jambal ebikongdikko sateaa 
Na*ek bengbek manpara; 
Oo-o^go*go...... 

OoKHgO'go-gogaea—go. 

Angse Ka’a Khawara Matbilranga,* 
Bija dilwe ra’babo; 

Angse. Tosea Simehiranga.’ 

Sokmil bakeboog akbabo; 

Chame Inebeng Chireuga.^ 
Go*o*go-o. 

Jojong Soot Ramjeoga. 

Chame Tesaog Galwauga. 

Go-o-go. 
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Tolwakc4graQga, senoktbang. go>o-o. 

Chelm Gitchaksranga,* panc4thang, go-O'O. 

Bioipa Sioggipara,^^ gO'Cn^. 

Toromai Jasraa,^ go-o^o. 

Ganggua Chtduar-a.'^ goO'O. 

Go*o*o*gogaca •gO'gO'O'go. 

Iliat is, 

“While cultivating on the slanting land 
On the Hil) of Wcram JambaJ. 

We bought costly red silk puggrees. 

Oo-go-o<>—o-go.* 

While we baled out the water of a little pool 
Of the Jambal hU,* we were blessed with a creelful 
Of tiny fishee and prawoa; 

Oo-o-o*go«gch. 

Go-o'go-go^gogaea^go/ 

Tliou, dear, my husband, Khawa Matbilrang,* 

Bring hivefuU of hooey. 

Bring, thou, buncbee of edible fruits of thorny cano 

{Calamus viminalisX 

Thou, my husband. Tose Simcbinuig 
Thou, my beloved, locheng Chireng,* 

Go^. go-o. 


Thou, younger brother. Soot Ramjeog. 

Thou my sweetheart, Tesang Galwang, 

Go>o>o*go. 

Thou boUow«teethed husband. Tdwakolgrang, go-OH>. 
Thou, red'breasted patriarch, sturdy and wise, gos>^; 
Thou, Binipa Singgipa. g>OHO. 

Thou, Toromsi Jasre, go-o-ot 
Thou. Ganggua Qiiduar. go-o-o. 

Go-o^gogaea*g>go>o>go.'’ 

In those days aphrodisiac herbs, known as Bon^era or 
Mongera. Singsit^bal and other love^citing plants grew and 
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blossomed in rich profusioo rouod about the gigantic banyan 
tree and up along the edge of the massive pcce of the black 
rock. Any traveller, however stem and heart-barded he mi^t 
be. was at once attracted to the fair soogscressos by their siieo-like 
songs of love and sweet romance and by their epics of the 
heroic battles of long ago between Bandi^’ and Balwa on one 
&do and Gringrang and Suljuphang on the otlicr. Great indeed 
was the trees uro and sweet was iho pleasure long ago on the fair 
wooded Hillock of Weram Jambal in heroic Achik song. 

—To/d by Silsing ShOigma Snal 
a Jambalgitfifn, District Caro Hllif- 


THE HABIUTATION OF PEOPLE BY CONGA 

It was Goag& who habiliutcd people to their respective 
vanous places of habiiarion. As weaver aod spiimer, he put 
Soeia Chanchaie in Jakkali Minchongga^ For looking after fish 
and tending rice ^nt$, he placed Takkorima and Kilpamchima 
in Daram Daring Rakka G&nda in the land of Gabil.^ For 
weaving striped petticoats for women and for smtAing fisb, be 
stationed Mewnng and Ga]a in Kitchu Jangkre.’. Aa weavers 
of red turbans and polishers of white shell beads, ho appointed 
Cbinnng and Pettang to settle in Nongara^ As bamboo workers 
and weavers of clothes with lattice work embroideries, he 
idcgated Gale aad Rengshe to Dilsiog Nolsa Gijang Bra/ 


^Toid by Totim Sf\angma l^engminla 
ar Rongitng, District Goto Hills. 


THE CHAMELEON 


The real oame of the palriarelial head of tixe Chameleon 
family was Misi Daijo Soljong CiJujo. Ho was the first being 
sioce ibe world began, who slept oti boratiR (a treo*top house) 
to keep watch over a slcRder-stalkcd millet plant unci a smooth- 
stemmed paddy stalk in his 3hum cultivation. His nickname 
was Oanjapa, which means '^thc Father of those who would 
not perform OOna ceremony." According to the implied 
tekaoaymy, in hia case, the father is seen but the son is 
nowhere. 

When once he was in an afCueot state, the patriarchal head 
(J! the Chameleons, used to pot on his brass-clbcw rings ijakslls) 
and hU red turban and ever boast that he would surely perfonn 
a grand Gana ceremony at home- He was wonted to boast 
in the same strain day in and day out: but he would never 
actually perform the Gana ceremony in his lifc-limc. Even 
afterwards, no one of his descendants ever performed the Cana 
ceremony. 

Then at a time the Chm (the male relations of bis wife) 
came up In a body to his house, stripped him of his shining 
ioksUs (elbow-riogs) and his ruddy-coloured puggree and gave 
him sound slaps on bis bead. T^ncefortb they gave him the 
appellation of Ganiapa. Due to severe slaps received then 
the heads of the descendants of Ganjapa become red at time* 
even now. 

_ Zpld by Alaslftgh Shangma Rongmushu 

at VUlage Rangmurhugiiiim. District Garo Hills. 


THB om AND THE MUNTJAC 


Ohm in dden days two buffaloes bitterly quarrelled with 
eaeh other over a couple of stalks of newly grown jute in Ahsong 
Maadi Chiga Rongkuchi.' They fought hard and long, butting 
each other with their sharp long horns, charging and recharging 
in wild fury, until they came to the habitat of Megam Miktoram 
Mande Miktosara.’ There the people of that place immediately 
dug cut a huge pit in order to entrap the vicious combatants. 
Eventually one of the wild buCaloes fell into the trap, was 
immediately killed and its skm and horns carefully preserved 
to be used respectively in making shields and trumpets. 
The inhabitants tberasdvea however, did not know how 
to prepare the shields and trumpets out of the skin and 
horns' so they took them to Rawil Racha Rakon Giiel/ who 
lived at Samioja Rabongga Adil Sinthiogram Bigil Rawilram* in 
the country of Absong Salaram Chiga Milhdeichak.* 

Rawil Racha took the skin and horns to Ahning Bokjarc 
Chining Dimjare More Chire," who dwelt in the subterranean 
region and asked her to teaeh him to prepare shields and 
trumpets out of the skin and horns of the slain buffalo. She 

said to him : . , . -f 

'Tn preparing shields and trumpets look at the 
the kochws {Co^ocasia indt<upCj that grow in the ceBar of my 
mansion for models. Imiiate the star-spangled arroamcni in 


dccomiing tl«m-’' j j i. 

Rawil Racha returned to his native village and duly 
prepared shields (doniW and tnimpcts {adWs) out of the skm and 
horas. One of the trumpets thus made was brought for sale at 
the Dimbilbri Phalwang Abding’ market- 

Now in those days Dohkupa Sahnepa. the paCnaidial head 
of the owls, was much anaoyed hy the coostact physied 
recurring in his own sons. He greatly envied the blackbird 
and the bhimraj for their good-looking issues with their j^ossy 
black feathers, fiae symmetrical bodies and moderately sized 
bills. He openly expressed his admiratioo tor his Belabours 


offsprings. 

*‘What prevents thee from pfoduemg 
too?” asked the blackbird innocently. 


fine-looking youngfcrs, 
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The owl did aot answer his query direcdy; but he promised 
his neighbours that his next offspring would be exquisitely 
beautiful. 

Now, when the first son of E>ohkupa was bom he was as 
ugly as can bo Imagioed. But the patriarchal head of the owls 
hoped that his next son would be more comely. However the 
second olTspring was just as deformed as the first. But Dohkupa 
Sahoepa would not admit Jcre;it. He tried again and again ; but 
his sixth son was no more beautiful than any of his brothers. All 
SIX of tlicm were ill-favoured and ugly with reversed triangular 
heads and unsymmetrical facial contours. 

"Like the b^sctUng of the sons of the owr has ever since 
become the common current saying among the Achiks when 
speaking about any invariable result produced again aad again 
contrary to one's expectation and efforu. 

In the course of time, when his six sons had grown up to 
be young, sturdy owls. Dohkupa Sahnepa took them with him to 
the DImbilbri Fhalwang Ahding market. Each of the six sons 
carried a basketful of cotton-wool on his back for sale. At the 
market Dohkupa Sahnepa saw the trumpet (adit) made of the 
buffalo-horn, which was brought there for sale by the people of 
Mehgam Miktoram Mande Miktosani. He ^ngerly lifted it up 
in his hands, scrutinised it closely and animatedly asked the 
vendor at what price it was being sold. Urengsi Urengbe, the 
husband of a woman from Chichra Rooggittnng in the lend of 
Gabil', stood looking oo. He said uoeonceraedly to the 
father owl: 

‘'You wifi do well, my friend, if you buy it with your six 
tasketa of cottoo-wool.” 

Thereupon. Dohkupa Sahnepa exchanged his six baskets of 
cotton-wool for the single trumpet, He then went about the 
market place loudly blowing bis newly purchased prize. The 
opstreperous reverberations of his high fanfare were so deafening 
and disturbing that they stirred up the maiket people to vigorous 
protests- They told him to keep quiet, Dohkupa Sahnepa obeyed 
crestfallenly, He stood still with eyes cast down and fell to 
thmking what he would next do with his beautiful trumpet, 
PreseoUy. Salgra came plump upon him and asked him : 

“Wbat are you dwg standing rijere in the middle of the 
market-place? What are you thinking about?*' 
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Hie owl aoswered oaivel/ : 

**l am thinkiog what I shall do next with this trumpet which 
I have receatly exchanged for six baskets of cotton-wool at the 
insdgation of Urengsi Ureogbe/* 

Ac this Salgra grew peeved and soundly scolded Dohkupa 
Sahnepa for his foolish bargain. He said : 

‘'Such a price for such a trifle I Such bargaining is beyond 
the reach of the poor and the needy. You could have obtained 
the crumpet for a mere dump of ginger, an old rusty dao or a 
piece of arrow.'* 

The patriarchal owl simply ignored the just reprimand and 
asked calmly : 

'‘For what purpose should I use the trumpet ? *' 

Salgra replied : 

''When the first rains set in and the winds from the south¬ 
west begin CO blow, you can sound a reveille with your crumpet 
to awaken people to their task of digging and hoeing their jkum 
fields for the purpose of sowing cotton seeds in them. Blow thy 
trumpet hard at that time so that its reverberations may be heard 
far and wide." 

Dohkupa Sahnepa took hlj trumpet home to his village at 
Doram Dasing Rakka Gonda * He and his sons reached there 
before th«r fellow-villagers. The latter brought h^e with 
them many valuable things for their wives and children as a 
result of dieir shrewd bargaining. The patriaiebal head of the 
owls seeiog this and realising how he himself bad been duped, 
went to the house of Urengsi Urengbe, who was responsible for 
his silly bargain, and said to his wife: 

"Your husband Urengsi Urengbe is dead. His body is 
decomposing in the market place. Already the maggots are 
swarnung in it.'* 

Dohkupa Sahnepa then went away. The shame of bis 
foolish bargain still gnawed on his conscience. So. being 
ashamed to face the jibes of hU fellow-villagers, he took his 
whole family into the forest and there dwelt in caves and hollow 
trees. However, he continued to blow his trumpet to bis heart’s 
content in his abode. The strain : ‘‘ilu-lu-luru-ni-ru, redok, 
redok, kila kokdok, re-re-redok. de-pan-te sakdok, re-re-redok, 
kila kokdok, rcdok-redok*re-re'd^.”'® was the first sounds cA 
trumpet heard since the world began. Tie desceodanis of Dohkupa 
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Sahoepa arc dow koowo as owls aod thtir inunpet sounds are 
their nocturoal hoots. 

Ganjicggaoe ChinetoVkc, the wife of Urengsi Urengbo* killed 
cows, pigs and fowls and busied herself making the necessary 
arrangements for tlxc funeral ceremony over her husband. While 
she was in tho diick of preparations, Urengsi Urengbc himself 
appeared, brittging with him a basketful of sundry articles which 
he had purchased at the market. Ho was astonished at the 
eluborute funeral urrunguments and asked excitedly ; 

"What is ilie meaning of this? Why have these animals 
been killed ? Whul foe is this funeral preparation 7" 

Like ooe distraught. liiB wife frantically exclaimed : 

"By Salgra and Susiine \ Dohkupa Sahoepa came and told me 
that you were dead in the market-place. Implicitly believing him. 
I have been making all the necessary arrangemenu for the per¬ 
formance of the funeral rites over your cloihcs." 

Urengsi Urengbe was beside Jhmself with rage and 
stammered : 

"You shouldn't have believed his brazen lies. Tn making 
all this nuisance you simply wish me dead. Yesyou condemn 
and curse me to death.*’ 

Thereupon, the frenzied husband snatched up his clothes 
and rushed out of sight. During his flight ha thought that 
perhaps his wife would essay to follow him; 90 he cuff the bridge 
over the Rongnaebil Rongchambil River in such a way that if 
she should step on it* she would be burled to the bottom. His 
’.eonjectura was right; foe his wife immediately pursued him. 
Hardly had she stepped on the bridge crossing (he Roognachil 
.RongebambU River when it collapsed under her weight and she 
was thrown into the water. She died instantly and her corpse 
was swept away by the swift current. By this time, however, 
Urengsi Urengbe had reflected on the gravity of bis rashness 
and had retraced his steps to undo the mischief he had done. 
But he was too late. He found the bridge already broken down 
and his wife^s body already drowned in the surging river. He 
bewailed bU lost mate and made every attempt to recover her 
body; but in vain. No matter how diligently he searched for 
it, he was unable to trace it. So, in despair, he employed 
'Hoonggit and Notoni^t, two sisters, fo assist him in bis difficult 
task; They took their chekkes (triangular Ashing baskets) and 
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k^ksts (fish creels) aod scoured the swift river. At length they 
reclaimed some of her bones from the Roagoachil Roogchamhil 
aod brought them to Urengsi Ureogbe. 

The husband took Che bones to Dak&pa Rugipa, the 
Mother Goddess, and requested her to remould his former wife 
out of them. Dakgipa Rugipa, in making up the deficiency of 
bones, had to use some of the bones of a muntjac (barking! deer). 
Gajinggane Chinetokkc was remoulded and reincarnated with 
some ports of muntjac's body. So there was the danger of her 
turning completely into a muntjac if she ate the same fruit 
which the muntjacs were accustomed to eat, 

Tliercfore, when Dakgipa Rugipa presented the woman to 
her husband. Urengsi Urengbe. she warned him saying : 

'‘Now take your wife back home. While you are escorting 
her there, take care that you do not rest under the shade of 
either a hog-plum tree or a Mura uee iTerminalla belerlca)'* 

The husband diligently agreed to follow the thoughtful 
advice of the goddess. As he proceeded homeward with his 
newly reincarnated wife. Urengsi Urengbe passed along a hill 
path leading through many deep forests. The trek was very 
wearisome; so, when the day was far advanced, the wife insisted 
on taking a short rest under a bohera tree. In loving com¬ 
pliance to her simple request, the husband totally forgot tlie 
behest of the Mother Goddess. The wife sat under the shade 
of the tree and began to eat some bekera fruit which lay 
scattered there. All of a sudden she grew red. begim to walk 
CD fours, and lost her power of speech. She was transformed 
into a muntjac or barking deer. She bayed out. "hup. hop. hop’ 
and gambolled away into the forest. Her husband was white 
with rage both at himself and with his wife. He cursed her 
vehemently saying : 

"Let your descendants bay out: "bop. hop. bop.'’ once a 
month for no reason at all. Let you be staitled by the slightest 
provocation. Let tigers and wolves kill your descendants for 
prey. Let you bay out when you sense some danger or the 
presence of tigers and wolves so as to attract their attendon. Let 
you bay out. repeatedly stamping the earth with your hoofs, in 
premonition of some impending danger or calamity that will 
befall mankind." 
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And SO, ever since that day mumjacs arc accustomed to bay 
out: “hop, hop, hop. hop.—hop” when they get startled, 
or when they anticipate some calamity or accident to come upon 
the people of a particular locality. 

— 7otd by Tolm Shan^ma Nenj>mln)a 
at Ron^loi^, District Garo HlWs. 



MARANG, THE MANIFESTATION OF EVIL 


A woman known u Rere Mebchik Balbul Tiia. conceived 
t child who was later named Marang. T\it expectant mother 
one day asked Salgra : 

^'Wbat is this which I am cmceiving? Is it a golden 
being with bloody eyelids?'* 

Salgra replied : *‘Thcm art conceiving a rainbow and a 
chekchom, a striped caTniv<»^u$ jungle spider, combined into 
one.” 

The child ultimately born and named Marang Starang. 
He was nursed hy Dohpanggal Mcanggal, the patriarchal head 
ot the blackbirds. When he was growing up, he climbed a tall 
simul tree (Bombax malabartcum) and a numdol tree (prythna 
suberog<i)^ oingled with the fog and vanished into the ethereal 
sky. Afterwards Marang Starang assumed seven different 
forms and manifested himself to the dwellers of the world on 
seven different occasions. 

One day the patriareh of earthworms (Drong Meh-a Sandong 
Pliante Mikkhang Chijim Khahsot 'Ungriug Fongreng Meh«a 
Fongsheng Fhante.^) said to his subjects : 

”I am going to the upper regions. Prepare ye the way for 

me.” 

He fixed the day on which he would start on his upward 
journey. However, after a time, he changed his mind, and. 
without informing his subjects in advance of his change of 
programme, he set out on hfs journey before the appointed day. 
As be was wriggling his way upward, his subjects who were 
enga^ peH-mell in cutting jungles and digging earth did not 
notice him. So while wildly wielding tbtir implemefits, th^ 
inadvertently infficted on him n wound out of whh^ blood flowed 
freely. Marang Starang on this occasion appeared in the fens 
of an amaziiig pool of blood. 

Once (here was a great war between Misi Saljosg aod his 
subjects on one side and Ahtiing Bokjare Chining Dimjare More 
Chire^ and her subjects ax the other. Many sanguloary engage¬ 
ments tcKd: place and much blood was shed. Marang Starang. 
on this occasion, appeared io the form of gaping wounds, blood 
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flowing in spate, tumiiltnoua noises of attacks and the uproarious 
shouts of victory and defeat. 

Coe day Marak Gaora Makal Cbendora’ was going to a 
market-place taking with him bow and arrows. On the way Bone 
Nirepa Jane Nitepa playfully chided him saying : 

*‘What. your Bow looks like the etooked buck of an animal 
and your arrows look like tlie boles of palm trees. You deck 
yourself in your father-in-law’s clothes and roam about". 

Marak Ouori retorted; "The bow is mine; the dress is 
mine. Why is this insulting remark made? You will pay for 
it.” 

Marak Gaora did not relish the uncalled for joke. He 
continued bU joumoy chewing his cud of bitterness. On his 
return from the market Bone Nirepa tried to play the self-same 
joke on hits a second time. Marak Oaora took the unwarranted 
reference to his father-in-iaw as an insult. In his fury, he came 
hurtling on to attack the man whom be considered an impertinent 
mocker. Bone Nirepa reciprocated his furious attacks. Both 
were quite equally matched. In a series of duels both were 
wounded. Their blood ran as freely os water. Marang Siarong 
OR this occasion manifested himself in the form of blood and 
infuriating defeats. 

Bone Jahsku Jane Oandophang** one day hud a wrestling 
match with Matbilrang Sinchirang Wasipa Wakongpa.’ the 
patriarch of the bears. Matbilrang Sinchirang was duly fore¬ 
warned to keep hU niece Simehire Balmatchi at a safe distance 
during the contest Having moved away from tho starting place 
in the fury of thdr wrestljiig and in the heat of physical strain, 
they planted their feet unawares on her stomach and she died 
instantaneously in a pool of her own blood. Marang Storang 
on this occasion appeared in the form of bloodshed and 
iofuriated strife. 

Marak Ganggitchak Jahpat Botirak* used to carry a 
venomous sting in his body. One day he lay concealed in an 
eartbeen rice bin of BConsnara Kondambe. stung him and bolted 
away. Baasperated by the pain, Konsnara K^dambe chased 
-the assailant far and wide. Tbe fugitive took refuge in the 
eartbeo of Bamon Racba Sojon Gitel.^^ Tbe relentless 
'pursuer cau^t him there and backed him into ^eces. Marang 
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Starang on thl» occasion manifested himself in the form of 
bloodshed and death. 

A son of Mande and a son of Mehgam were once very good 
friends. One day the son of Mande was takin g his meal on a 
raised open porch with his childreo by his side, voraciously chew* 
ing soft cars of wild banana tx«es and succulent shoots of wild 
cane cooked as curry. At the moment the son of Mehgam came to 
him in search of his castrated pig which he bad lost a few days 
before. Ke mistook the cars of wild plantain trees and cane shoots 
for pork and straightway accused the son of Mande of having 
eaten up his castrat^ pig. The accused refuted the charge. They 
quarrelled bitterly, and. amidst loud screams of hate and 
bitterness, they fought hard against each other. Both were ternbly 
wounded. Their blood flowed like a stream. Marang Starang on 
this occasion manifested himself in the form of depraved hatred 
and bloodshed. 

Ever since Marang Starang has been manifesting himself 
among mankind ever and anon in ' the form of murderous 
hostilities, wasteful bloodshed, and bitter strifes. Certain things, 
words and acts become ill-omened because of their association 
with the situations of his manifestation. 

—Tcld by Toilm Shangma Nensmlnja 
at Rongieng, District Coro Hills. 


ORIGIN OF WEEK DAYS 


Ajnong the Achicks io the lund of Nongchram' m the olden 
<l£y& there lived a man named Amin Jamsio. He onco had a 
jhuni field aloQgsidc of a deep pool known as Dekbik Wuri.^ 
The pool was adJaccaC to an important thoroughfare which led 
to the chief Diorkctplaces of the country. A water-wight known 
as SorcQchi Bugarik dwelt in this pool. 

Now. as human beings tramped to find from the market¬ 
places. Sarenebi Bugarik was wont (o count the days, allotting 
a name to each day in a week. Amin Jamsin heard the water- 
wight uttering these nanies and he adopted them to signify the 
days of the week. 

The names of these week days.^ originally used by Sarenchi 
Bugarik. were aa folbws: 

1. Orisho 

2. Abesho 

3. Airo 

4. Mechohal 

5. Narlogsho 

6. Sanicho 

7. Oiigicho 

In the course of time these names came to be accepted and 
recognized among the Achiks as the standard names of the week 
days. 


•—Told by Sonaram R. Sangma 
at Village Sidpara, Diytridt Goatpara. 



ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF THE MONTHS 
AND THE SEASONS 


An ancient patriarch among the Achiks. known as Bonepa 
Janepa, first cleared the jungle on the hill of Misi Kokdok tn 
the land of Shokhadam* for the purpose of jhum cultivation. 
His was the first ihum cultivaticn in Achik Alwong. 

This patriarch strictly observed and performed all the rites 
connected with jhum cultivating as ordained by Miai Apilpa 
Saljong Oulapa to Ahni Apilpe Chinl Galapu, another patriarch 
who was the first among the Achiks to obtain rice. 

Bonepa Janepa, as the first fhum cultivator in the hills of 
Achik Ahsong. invented the names of the months^ as follows ; — 

1. Galmakja 7. Mejapbang 

2. Mebakja 8. Ahnija 

3. Jagro 9. Berokja 

4. Sohgalja 10. Khilokja 

5. Jagapja 11. Awitja 

6. Jamebok 12. Wachengja 

The Achik forefathers universally accepted these names 
of the months, which, in the fitness of things, connote their 
periodical Ihuming activities all the year round 

Bonepa Janepa also used the following names of the s^sons* 
of the year which also gained uniform recognition among the 
Achik forefathers 

1. Sinkari 4. Dingkari 

2. Bandoni 5. Wachi 

3. Phalynkari 6. Ahrak 

^Told by SornffOin R. Sangma 
at Village Salpara. District Gcftdpora. 
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INEQUAIITY IN WEALTH 

la the ages long gone by, there was pcttcct equality in 
human society. ^VcaItb. riches and class-feeling among peoples 
were then unknown. Everybody lived in happiness and 
simplicity. During these halcyon days of yore, people ale. 
drank and mude merry in their own innoceni ways. They 
married and persued their respective avocadoos without one 
intefering with another. 

With the passing of ages, however, these conditions changed. 
It was Inda Racha Gaogga Nokma^ and Ahning Drong Rachu 
Chining Indong Nokina.’ the inbabiunt^ of the regions under 
the water, who first re 6 ]i 2 ed the advantages of gathering together 
the good things of this world. Tliey, therefore, avariciously 
amassed vast wealth and riches and became, consequently, the 
first aristocrats since the world began. Sahnepu Munepa. who 
was the first human scUler and cultivator of lund in the worid. 
followed suit. As a man of immense possessions, he openly 
appeared in all his pogcantry. pomp and glory. 

Following the example of these trio, Gaochengpe Duebeogpa^ 
(the adviser to Noro* and Mande,') became an aristocrat. 
He acchmulatcd immense quantities of rice, millet and other 
esculent grains and throve exceedingly well. He invited a largo 
concourse of peo^e to bis house and performed, for the first 
dme, the Gano ceremony in which he gave sumptuous feasts 
to all the pec^e. In frmt of the assembled guests, he danced 
round and round monily with milwn (two-edged sword) and 
danil (shield) in his hands, making dexterous sbufiles with hU 
feet 00 the fioor. This Cana ceremony was an emblem of his 
aristocratic standing among bis compatriots of that age. 

Sohnepa Munepa first taught mankind the art of 
accumulating wealth and riches from the resources of land and 
sea. He cultivated cotton and other crops in his fields and 
persuaded bis compatriots to do the same. He prevailed upon 
people to hc4d a market at Sainegaru* by the mouth of the 
CbekjoDg river. This was (he first market since the world began. 
Gods of the upper regioas and lower areas freely mingled with 
the people and patronized the market at Samegaru. Among 
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tLem Gonga Ahning DobgUim.’ Mbi SaljoDg.* Susime Singcpe,* 
Salgra Daangpa*® and Kamal Aepa Ajepa** were the most 
premiDeut gods who associated with human beings in this 
market 

To rhe ncwly-foimded market Gonga Ahning Dohgisim 
brought from the subterranean region valuable gongs, beads, 
seven basketsful of precious necklaces, a red cow, a white pig, 
a black goat and seven huge cages of brown fowls. He showed 
them all to Sahnepa Munepa who immediately purchased tlic 
pig and fowls for rearing. A man named Bamin Racha Sojon 
Gitel bought the cow and the goat. 

Another market was held after a time at E>ifflbil bn 
Phalwang Ahdiug, The motley crowd of men and gods who 
participated in this market consisted of Grim Racha Sangsil 
Nokma,** Aminpa Ajalpa,'* Rengkopa Minsepa,'* Mesenchi 
Soksonchj,'* Niba Jonja,'" Solbirakke,'^ Korongmeha Kochong 
Phaate,^* and Oingsi Olchok Jahpat Chongshi.** Afterwards, 
markeu sprang up at Adil Bri Tckkba Ahkhang*® and Songkha* 
dik Wakmethom. 

Previously all maokiod were equally rich. They had in equal 
proportion a sufficiency of all the necesuries of life. 'Wealth 
and riches were not confined to a limited few. But the conditions 
were changing, and it was feared that with the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of all men, the mutual regard between mao 
and man would vanish and even the gods might not receive 
their due homage. 

Lest men should become enamoured of wealth. Susime 
Singepa and Salgra Daangpa entreated Gonga Ahning Dohgisim, 
the god of wealth, to go bock into the subterranean region, 
taking with him Ruram Sureng, the mother of fowls, Rokkime, 
the mother of rice, and Nabma Nahsa. the mother of fishes. 
The god of wealth acoordiogly retreated fnxn the world by way 
of tiie Gonga River,*' taking with him the afOTemeotioned benign 
personages, tbe chief props ot human life and hapii^ess in this 
terreiirial world, 

Googa Ahning Dc^gisim left with Thengthe Baud<^ 
Mikphil Xahpil,** the imperial ruler of tbe elfo and 
fairies, who had (he power to bestow upon men tbe worldly 
riches according to their individual needs. But he did not 
exerdse the even*baDded justice that was expected of him. He 
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eoDwaled the mother of fowls in the bowels of the ^th and 
sent the mother ot fishes into the depths of the sea. He loek^ 
np all wealth and riches inside imperishable rocks; and deeli^ 
m mvea! to mankind where rich mines of f'd. 
and jewels, and valuable gongs were to be found. He 
wealth and riches only upon his fuvountc tow Ever since that 
lime. »mc were blessed wilh immense wealih and pc^ssions, 
wbUe otlwrs were rendered poor and needy. This was ihc reason 
why all men dU not grow rich to the same degree. 

^Thc cods Misi Ajepa” and Saljong Munepa*^ offered fowls, 
cecs and packeu of cotton as a propitiatory sacrifice to the god 
olwealth in behalf of Mimma Rokkime, the mother of noe» 
and Nahma Nabsa, the mother of fishes. The two were ^ 
«caU«d into the world. Minima Rokkime since has been 
dwelling in Suakram Pakphilram ; and Nahma Nahsa. m the 

trough tlxe intercession of Misi Ajcpa and Saljong 
Munepa. rice and fish, as well as the locked up wcuUh and nehes 
concealed in hard rocks, have been made a^siblc to hum^ 
beine- However. Thcngiho Bundok Mikphd Jahphjl or 
Kubm.» the close-fisted and miserly god of the subterranean 
region, is yet keeping close watch over the hoarded treasures 
of bis underground domain. 

—Told hy Morak Rakiam 

a VHlozt Ron$b\ngtin. District Goto WUs. 


ORIGIN OF THE GARO PHRATRIES 


Long, long ago a man named Behera had come to settle ia 
a certain country, known it Sirit, in modem Asiatic Russia. 
There two mighty sons, known as Japan and Achik. were bom 
to him. His wife was called Ehera. She was an extraordinarily 
strong and cxceptionaUy virtuous weman. 

Achik, the great younger brother of Japan, was accustomed 
to sleep at night, standing on his legs. His people asked him 
as to why he used to sleep standing. Achik replied : 

'*My elder brother has gone towards the Bust, following the 
guide of Saka Misi Saljong. the Life-Giving Sun-God. I remain 
here to build up a kingdom. I desire to keep my head ever 
alert and free from dirt or dust of the ground. Build mo a 
house with raised platform or floor " 

A shang house was built for him by bis followers. Achik 
used to dwell on the shang house with his family and revered 
mother, who was accounted as the real owner of the shang house. 
Thus Achik was the first man in the world to erect a house 
with raised floor. Because the revered mother of Achik was 
first wont to dwell in a shang house, she was first known as 
Sfumgma, that is, the mother of one who used to dwell in 
a shang house. Afterwards Achik was generally known as 
Achik Sbangma. 

In course of time, it once happened that during the titanic 
struggle between the children of Misl Saljong and the children 
of Ahning Chining, there was a great drought all over the world. 
The eitistence of mankind was in jeopardy due (o lack of 
drinking water. To quench their painful thirst some people 
actoally drank deer*s urine in those days. 

At that dme, the mother of Achik Sbangma. while young, 
strong and beautiful, svas accustomed to go to hfisi Saljong's 
dwelling place to fetch water for her children. She was so 
beautiful that Misi Saljong himself on one occasiem committed 
adultery with bee which resulted in her becooiing pregnant. 
There was no one upon whom Misi Saljong could place the 
blame of this shameful deed; and. as he feared disgrace and 
shame which acc^panied it, he earnestly implored the mother 
of Achik Shangma to help him out of bis dilemma, saying: 
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'Teil your people that, on accouot of your having drunk 
deer’s urine for want of water, you are conceiving a Shangma 
Khudambokbok/'s 

Hie Mother of Sha^ma heeded the advice of bee 
celestial paramour. Tberefoi^, the members of the Shangma 
matriphratry axe commonly said to be the descendants of the stag; 
although in acruul fact, they axe the progeny of Saka Misi 
Saljong, the Celestial Sun-God. and belong to the Solar race. 

One of the descendants of Achik Shangma was called Bohol. 
Bohol wus overwlielmed with passionate love for the doubter 
of his mother's younger lister. At last Bohol openly wanted 
to marry her and went on wooing her for seven years. But the 
chaste younger matrilioeal atster did not yield. She would 
never dream of committing the sin of incest, which was the most 
abominable sin among her people. Because of her firmness 
of will, she was given the name of Marak. which means the 
mother who fa firm and rigidly chaste. (Ma means mother, and 
rok means firm or strong). 

Long afterwards, (he dcsccndonts of Marak formed 
themselves into a distinct phratry the members of which could 
be married to the members of the Shangma phiatry. The 
members of the Shangma and Marak mairipbratxys alone formed 
a distinct Achik tribe, the component units of which urc 
generally known as Shangmama Ranjama and Mttrakma 
Makalfna. 

Tbe ^Mceodanta of Acbik afterwards settled ia Mojib Valley. 
Ihexe was bom among them a mighty warrior known as Kjmpoi. 
In course of time, they moved thence and settled in Jm Hills. 
Another mighty warrior, named Waib. was born among them 
while they settled there. After many years, they came and 
settled in (be Chemang Hills in Ahsong Tibotgiri. the modern 
'Hbet- While they were settling there, a renowned warrior, known 
by the name of Bangkaulab. and the two famous matriarchs, res* 
peciively called Nosime and Balsime. were born among them. 

In course of time a large batch of the Achik race left their 
settlements in Ahsong Tibotgiri. as the land became drier and 
drier and the soil thereto became deteriorated, and came down 
and settled in Ahsong Nengabad Chiga Nengcbibad. whence they 
afterwards removed fo Ahsong Saora Chiga Tin^ora. In course 
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of time, they left the place and settled in RongmiiseraBi Tangka 
Datram and in Ahsoog Beoagong CbJga Budaloog. 

While they settled there, a beautiful Achik princess, named 
Meje Rani, daughter of Hirasingh. manied one mighty warrior, 
named Rappa Radopa. Meje Rani belonged to the Gabit clan, 
which was ori^Dtlly oC Shangma matriphratry. Meje Rani's 
daughters were known as Aje. GJje. Da we and Changslie. 

RongmikseraxD Tangka Datram and Asong Benagoog Chiga 
Budaiong then comprised the whole southern bank of the 
Brahmaputra in modem Goalpara and Kamrup Districts in 
modern Assam, India. During Mir Jumla's invasion into this 
area in ld6l A.D, both Aje and Gilje, the daugliters of Meje 
Rani, married Mahommedan officers from Bihar, who bore the 
surname Momin. 

As the Muslim husbands of Aje and Oilje belonged to the 
Momfn community of Bihar, the progenies d Aje and Gilja 
for the first time among the Achik race took up the surname 
of Momin. This was how Momin became the clannish 
surname of the descendants, of Aje and Gilje. (Momin, in 
Arabic language, means Mussalman) Ever since. Momin, as 
a separate matiiphratty. came to exist among the Achik race. 

—Told by Sonaram R. Sangma 
<a Village Saipara. District Ooalpmt. 







THE FIRST JHUM CULTIVAIION 


Ttc firs I man to settle down in the hills of Achik Ahsong 
and carry on }hiim cultivation was Bono Nirepa June Nitepa.^ 
It was AtQkmch‘3 JongthuVphanlc^ who first taught him to lop 
oil branches and to fell trees for his jhum cultivation. At first 
he and Misipa Nahrosanta ArajengJa together cleared the primeval 
forest on the hills of Sokhadam,’ felling innumerable ^gaatic 
trees and bpping o(T enormous branches of others. This Misipa 
was the same god who afterwards cleared jungle oa the bill of 
Rangg^ra. However, the clearing of Bone Nirepa was the first 
opening of jungle for jhum cultivation. 

Now, during those first days of jungle clearing there was 
a continual drought for seven successive years and famine 
raged in all parts of the world. Ac that time there was no way 
for Bone Nirepa's learning the alternating course of tlie seasons 
of the year. So, in the absence of any knowledge of the recurring 
seasons, he and his companion continued to bare the jungles and 
cut down trees all over the hill of Sohkhadara. 

At the end of the seven years, one of the servants of Mist 
Saljong, named Nambok Meh^a Namshangphante Raropaiehtopa 
Galapa Rakrepa,* sent Cboeokcboogsi Cboejahbangshi. Dohkong* 
sibinepaand Dolmatikpiuepa to Aiming Bokjari Chining Dimjari 
More Chile, the goddess of Rain, to inquire of her the time of her 
visit to the earth. They reached her abode just at the time 
when sbe was bustliog about making preparations for her journey 
to the terrestrial region. 

The good goddess of Rain welcomed the couriers warmly 
and tdd them freely of her ensuring visit to the earth. She 
also taught them to read the signs in the universe of her 
approaching visits to the earth in the future. They then returned 
to Kambok Meh*a and said to him : 

“Let the fhum clearings be set afire. The rains and wincLt 
are drawing near." 

The descendants of these messengers have ever since 
temained as the forerunners of the first rains. Choeokthoogsi 
was the patriarchal head of the magpies, and Dohnatikpinsepa. 
the patriarchal head of the small crimsOQ'bieasted barbets. 
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H&mbok Meh*a Hamsangpbante now $eot a aeaaage to 
Misi Saljong leUiog him to inform Bone Kirepa of the approaching 
visit of the goddess of Rain to the earth. This was done 
aod the first jhum cultivator was advised to burn up his 
ihum clearing. It was Nambok-Meh-a Namsangphante himself 
who brought the news to Bone Nirepa. He further urged 
him to send for Srethonggitchak Gitokwabrikkat,^ the Hre^god. 
to help him in his task. 

Now Nambok-Meli*a had never before seen Srethooggiicbak. 
So. in order to get a good view of him aa be was coming to clear 
up the jhum fields of Bone Nirepa. the servant of Misi Saljong 
climbed up a denuded tree which stood in the clearing and 
watched the Fire-god approach. He admired Srethong^tchak's 
ability very much, especially as he beheld the flamea pirouetting 
on undeterred across (he clearing towards him. Sooa 
Nombok Meh-a found himself enveloped in the arms of Srethong- 
gilchak and was burnt alive. The spirit of Nambok Meh«a was 
reincarnated as a chameleon. 

After this mishap Salgra sent Dohkhangkare Dohsurae to set 
bounds to Bone Nirepa's jhum clearing by cutting it into lines 
with his saliva in order that Misi Saljong might be appeased 
over the death of his servant. Dohkangkare accordingly picked 
up the charred bones of Nambok Meh-a and set them up in lines 
as pegs to determine the boundaries of the first jhum field. Out 
of these bony pegs there grew forth mendu or lemdu planis 
(Cyslisiis cafan) which remain in existence up to this very day. 

At the time of the }huin harvest. Bone Nirepa reaped six 
baskets of millet and six baskets of paddy from the environs of 
a elusler of massive rocks alone, which is now known as 
Misikokdok. 

^Now, when Bone Nirepa was settling on the hill of 
Sokhadam. carrying on his ihum cultivation, he took to wives 
the daughter of the Earth-spirit and the niece of Banggriajim^. 
the Earthquake god. TOs god was iocenaed with the Earth-spirit 
for disdaining him in getting herself married to his niece’s 
husband. So he said to Bone Nirepa : 

‘T will jerk the earth out of her wits now aod then for 
insulting my niece and fctf her uUer disregard of me; but. I will 
not touch her life while doing so. I will aUo bring Suuri Wakma 
Sinchikehikma Khoripokma* the goddess of Snow, to fall 
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upon bcr to punish her, Whenevet I do so. protect thyself by 
a sacrifice of egg-breakiag and shattering of pestles on eanh. 
I shall then pass over tby habimt in peace, 

Whenever Banggnajimpa shook the earth or brought the 
Snow-goddess on her as a punishment foe her encroachment on 
hij niece's matrimonial rghts. Bone Nirepa performed a sacri¬ 
fice of egg-breaking and pcsilC’^hattehog. Then no shocks were 
felt and no biting cold visited him at his habitat in Dcnggadare 
Silfchongkhanie Wuhrangkhokhang Gurapctchok.' The Achiks 
believe that no carlhquake shocks arc ever felt and no benumbing 
cold ever experienced in this particular area of Achik Ahsong up 
to this very day. 


—ToW by Sonaram R. Sangma 
at Vlllagi Salpara, District Goalpara. 



DIFFERENT FORMS OF ACHlfi: FOLK DANCES 


The Fo)k DaDces of the Achiks are of various kinda, such 
hs various forms of martial dsdcca such as performed iq the 
Cana ceremonial performances and Ahsong Khosi Tata 
and Denbilsia sacrificial perform aoces. in the Mansona or Saram 
(post'fuoeral ceremonial performances) and in the JVangala 
(Post'harvest ceremonial performances). Dances are also 
performed in certain sacrificial ceremonies and rites, such 
as ^emarong Xr/fa. Dakg/pa Arnua. Scngadlng Kriia. 
(Jonggaa, Nakphorae Nokdonggaa, etc. 

Tomtoms of dilTerent sizes and shapes, which emit several 
varieties of intonations, known as Damas. Krams. Nakaras. 
Krambtehoks. and valuable songs; bearing different names, 
bamboo flutes, brass cymbals, known as Kakwas, trumpets, 
known as Adils (prepared from buffalo-homs) and Singgas (a 
buffala'born with bamboo*tubes stuck into them) are all 
used as musical instruments during all these performances. 

The following are the names of Achik Folk Dances, most 
commonly practised during the Wangala in Achik Ahsong, with 
their Bn^ish equivalents in meanings and their reol underlying 
meanings: 


(A) AebSk »IGBM •r <B) Eagllih EftUrtlceU (C> Uo4*rlria| KmbIcs« 
F»lk Dbmw 


1. Grong Doha Starting drums 


2. Caewang Olrls’ dance 

Roa 

3. Dohme Lowering cocks’ tails 

Conga 

4. Sipai Awtt Sepoy drum play 
Roa 


5. MehmangMi Ghosts pounding ncs 
Su’a 

6. Nomil Kham* Girls measuring height 
be Toa 

7. 0flm<7 Jonga Drum shuffling 


Life is a dance, let 
us dance together. 

The si»rit of yonth 
delights in activity. 

Sometimes we stoop 
to conquer. 

Besides ^hting, the 
warriors dance : 
Life is not all battle. 

Invisible helpers are 
around us. 

Lite ba^ its aspirations 

Life must have its 
diversions. 
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(A) A«bUc ombh 
Folk Doom 

8. Dnina Barat 
Sola 

9 - Ongsol Roa 


10. Mafma Slako 
Sogin Ch(ta 

11. Siitam Ka'a 

12. Cah»e Roa 

13. Ncmll 
f^ipUa 

14. Jlk Scka 


15. Ba‘ra Su*a 

1(5. ChaiTie 
Changa 

17. Chame Mik^ 
kang Nia 

18. BuduRateta 


19. Chawm Sika 


20. B^dra 
Wdgong 
Rama 


»1 (B) £B«)uh Eqi^loaU 

Tightening drum 
$tnngs 

Hcurth-rakc demoli- 
don 


Vultures feed ort a 
buffdlo's ettrenss 
Greetiog 

Kneeling 

Girls looking behind 


Eloping with a lody* 
love 


Goth washing 
Pursuit oflady-lovo 


Ladylove's glances 
Cutting a rope asunder 


Capturing a bride¬ 
groom 

Sunning doth on bam¬ 
boo poles. 


(G) Uodetbiog Mctniof* 

Remain prepared al¬ 
ways : Be strong. 

We tuke delight in 
(kairucdon. obs¬ 
truction and cons¬ 
truction. 

Humanity feeds on lU 
dead post. 

Recognise sanctity oC 
life. 

There is divinity in 
humility. 

Life is a venture and 
memories of the 
post make us reflect. 

The way of true love 
is not smooth. 
However, true love 
has its way of over¬ 
coming obstacles. 

Purify your desires and 
ennoble your actions. 

Constancy in love 
brings music to 
one's soul. 

There is a sweet song 
in love’s looks. 

IaIc has its difficul¬ 
ties to surmount 
aod hurdles to 
overcome. 

There is compelling 
power in the crea¬ 
tive urge of life. 

Good and kind deeds 
cannot be hidden. 
Noble actions are 
never in vain. 


(A) Acklk BUdM 
FoJk Oftoce* 

21. Ambretong 
Khcla 

22. Chambil 
DtrCa 

23. Chu Khana 

24. MapH Roa 

25. }ik Stkako 
Rim'a 

26. Dohkru Sun 


27. Durea Reuo 


28. Oping Rata 


29. Aiema Rea 


30. Ambretong 
Rua 
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(C) UaierlTiag H<aoiB^ 


of (B) EeflUb 

Picking upbog'pluffis 
Pummelo cutting 


Wine offering 
Beer play 

Brining back eloped 
Wife- 

Peeking of the wild 
dovee 


Cutting down com- 
stalka to gather 
com<obs 

Slabbing off head- 
gear 

Ajema walks about 


Shaking off the Hog- 
Plum Fruiu 


Gather the treasures 
of life while you 
nay. 

Life's sorrows should 
be scattered with 
life’s music. 

Stimulate others with 
the joy of living, 

Life has its gruffness; 
its ups and downs. 

Love has its correc¬ 
tion and chastise¬ 
ments. 

Even the apparently 
harmless beings, as 
the wild doves, 
resist anything that 
impedes their ac¬ 
quisition of a good 
and also anything 
that is no:ciou8. 

Preserve the vital 

things of life while 
there is time. 

Great soub. like 
great mountains, 
always attract 
storms. 

Successive motion* 
like the walking 
about of Ajema, 
coosbts in a flux. 

life's cares and 
anxieties are dis¬ 
sipated through a 
certain supreme 
shock or a ^egt 
event 
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(A) A«t|Sk SRIDM 
F»lk Dax»e«i 

31. Maimana 
Jeng Oria 


32. Dansa 
Jaioka 


33. KQmg'ainaa 


34. iVomiV 
Dcnua 


35. Ncmii 
Jaioka 


{B} Eofllfb 

Feeding fodder to a 
buffalo 


Rcaltematioa of 
drums 


GirU playing elderly 
women 


Concealing of girls' 
own comeliness 


Girls undergoing im> 
perceptible radical 
changes 


(C) VoSwlTteg UMblugia 

A cognoscitive being, 
such as the buffalo, 
has an elicited 
appetite, which has 
to be satisfied with 
a purpose. 

Love is not measured 
only by the joys 
and pleasures 
which it gives, but 
by the ability to 
draw joy out of 
sorrow and bitter* 
ness. 

Even when, with a 
sense of humour 
and a happy hope* 
fill outlo^. one 
plays maturity and 
greatness, one 
rinds one's own 
litUeriees and iiO' 
fflaturi^ in the 
complex problems 
of life. 

No man ever sees 
enough of beauty 
or learns coougli 
of truth to satisfy 
him Id this world. 

Some joys in life do 
not provoke even 
smiles just as some 
griefs never create 
a tear. 
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{A) AtASk QiDui oi (B) Ei«li»h Enhi2«eu 
Folk DueM 

36. NomU Sa'ra Cids hidiDg clotbs 
Donua 


37. Khil Oka Picking up ot cotton* 
wooi out of bolls 


38. NoinU An'‘ Lndy-iovo giving 
tangni Ml- away her own 
pai kc On'u share of cooked- 
dec 


39. Chambil Shooting o9 a shad* 

Goa dock fruit 

40. f^omlt Girls distribute 

Dohme cocks' tail plumes 

Suala 


41. Nornil Kas- Girls smoke smok* 
rang Donue iag-pipcs in secret 

Ringa 

bfomil Pharue Girls and young men 
Salitinga drawing up to* 

gether in line 

t 

43. Oohsik . Parrots feed on Job's 
Megaru tears {coix Lack- 

Chda ryma lobt) 


(Q ira40ttjiag UMolagi 

Truth has iotricate 
intertwiniogs but 
our will is tbe only 
thing that is our 
own. 

Take life as it is 
without its sugar- 
coating and never 
wincing because of 
life's bihemess. 

Sacrifice alone zxourl* 
sUcs true love. 
Without sacrifice 
love turns out to 
be (rite, banal and 
commonplace. 

So long as one is in 
the wrong plaee he 
cannot grow. 

In the heroic age, 
women claim 
equity and give (o 
the world which 
no man can give. 

Secret sweet feminine 
principles should 
not be probed into. 

Tbe greatest joys of 
life are the joys of 
love and of lovers 
getting together. 

Unforeseen problems, 
iotricate and pro¬ 
found. often pre¬ 
sent themselves and 
seek solution 
through tbe toil 
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(A) AeUk Bluet ef (fi) EofliiE Eaa ini lali 

Felk Dkdmi 


{C} VoderlxiBg Uea^op 


44. Chambil 
Mesaa 


Dance ot the Pomelo 
Fruit 


45. Makka Monkeys Food on 
Abona Cha'a Muizc 


46. Khll Pua Sowing of cotton¬ 
seeds 


47. Chmt Love's going astray 

Chakoree through exccssise 

Kaitimonsa anxiety. 


48. Ncmil J^ong Oiria loofcmg up to 
Nidoo the Moon 


find blood of 
human beings. 

Life, with its ele¬ 
ments of passion, 

is nn iromaneot 
activity. 

The irresponsibilities 
of the mediocre 
bring about life's 
greatest tragedies 
but (he world 
allows only the 
mediocre to live. 

Only when we be¬ 
come little, do we 
over become great, 
and, wc find the 
infinite only on 
reducing ourselves 
to zero. 

There are times when 
life seems to have 
been losing Its 
tang, its warmth 
and its joy. 

Do not live on futile 
and empty dreams. 


These forms oC AchiJc folk dances are used to be performed, 
as exercise and amusement, by elderly men and women, by young 
men and girls together during the festivities of the Wan-gala 
(Post-Harvest Thanksgiving Ceremony) in the Achik villages in 
Achik Ahsoog. 


Collected by the Author personally di 
Villages Rengsangiri, Selbtdgiri, Theb- 
tonggiti (Wararngirf) and Rombagiri, 
Mauza No. UI. District Goto Hilit, Assam. 



THE JACKALS 


Waeaggil WacbenggQ, the pairiarchd h«ad of the jackals, 
was formerly a domestic dog beloaging to the god, Misi Saljong. 
He lived with bis family io luxurious comfort and petfert happi¬ 
ness in the splendid celestial mansions of Misi Saljong. The 
celestial dogs bad plenty of food and drink which was given to 
them daily by their thoughtful master. They experienced no frigid 
winter or scorching summer; neither were they ever drenched 
by rain or benumbed by the biting cold of snow. Ail troubles, 
illnesses, anxieties, pains and sonows wem unknown to them. 
Th^r minds were never harassed by any earthly care whatever. 
'Their joy was unalloyed and their delight unbounded in that 
abode of cveriastiog happiness where their good master dwelt. 

Kakpa Manggism C^hkapa Sakgismi> the patriarchal head 
of the ravens and crows, seeing Waenggjl Waeheng^ living in 
perfect peace and security and having at all timet plenty of food 
TO eat. became extremely jealous of the dog’s good fortune and 
sought means of seducing him to the terrestrial region. 

With indomitable courage and resolute determination Kakpa 
Manggisim one day dew up to the ethereal maosiona of 
Misi Saljong and templed Waenggij Wacbenggil, addressing him 
as foUows: 

"Fie, you have been living here all your life without knowing 
what real freedom is. It ia true that you got plenty of food 
to eat from your master every day. Sdlh that food is sot what 
you yourself would choose, had you the opp<Mluiuty of eatl&g 
according to your own cbc^. You must partake eoHy of what 
your master jdacea before you; nothing more. Again, you 
must remain forever in the same {dace day after day, having 
of yourself no freedom of movement or actioo. Pos't you know 
that life without activi^ is as good as death? 

"You are no better off than a fettered slave. Yet, however 
contented as a slave yon may be, you will never know the 
sweet charm and ecstacy of uniestrained freedom. Freedom is 
OUT birthright All living beings want freedom. They desire 
to be free to go where they wish to go; free to eat what they 
choose to eat; and free to do what they like to* do. Even 

20 
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inanimata objects, such as wind. rain, and water love freedom. 
The rains fall as they like; the winds blow how they 
choose; and the waters flow where they wish. Evetythiog 
struggles, whines and chafes, if its freedom is imperiled. 

‘T am free, as you sec, It is because of my freedom that 
I can cone up here to you. 1 go where I wish; I eat what 
I like; I do what 1 please. WJiereos you would never dream 
of such freedom here. 

“Yes, I sec tliat you live here in splendid mansions encom¬ 
passed by your master’s magolflceot luxuries; but to a being 
in youi condition, who is no better off than a slave, splendour 
dazzles in vain, and magnificence glows only to weary. How 
monotonous it is to stay in a gilded palace without freedom of 
activity 1 Even should I walk in stieeu of glimmering gold 
and sleep in beds of ivory bejewelled with the rarest and most 
priceless gems in the world, I should derive no pleasure from 
these baubles, and should find life hardly worth living, if, 
at the same time, I should be deprived of freedom of movement, 
thought and action. By nature, any one cannot be bappy unless 
he is fite. Persoonlly, I would rather dwell in a squalid 
cottage having my freedom, than cot in a splendid 
palace vbtn freedom is a stranger. It is liberty that counts 
in this life. It is freedom which enables us to enjoy and 
express ourselves to the fullest extent. 

“Down on the earth we live free, happy lives of our own 
amidst great tall trew, luxuriant green herbs and plants, which 
grow promiscuously beside majestic rivers, sparkling rills, 
nrurmuring brooks and winsome waterfalls. The earth produces 
all sorts of enticing food. We have but to choose and eat 
Wherever we go, we find food and beautiful places. Our hearts 
thriU with rapture at the sight of mountains. hiUs. rivers, wood- 
iMda and vaUeys. Truly is my terrestrial region, the land of my 
birth, far more beautiful, far more pleasant, fuller and happier 
than your celestial sphere where you never enjoy unmitigated 
EreedoflL** 

The patriarcbal head of the jackals was much impressed 
by the enthraUieg speech of Kakpa Manggisim. He decided to 
switch abodes. So. taking his family with him, be stcalthay left 
bia master and followed the patriarchal bead of the ravens and 
crows down to the ferrestrial region. As soon as they arrived ou 
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the earth Kakpa Maag^sim said blandly to the newcomer : 
**This is the earth ot which I spoke to you. Now live »id learn.*' 
So saying, he flew away suddenly leaving them to shift for them¬ 
selves as best as they could. 

The jackals soon discovered that life on earth is not at all 
easy. They experienced the manifold trouble and iac<nvenietice 
of iodemenC weather and the ever-alternating round of seasons 
with their sunshine, rain, sleet and snow. Their movement was 
hampered by the presence of different kinds of deadly enemies. 
They found that life feeds on life. So they became carnivorous. 

Ever since that moumful day. having yet hard lives to 
lead, the gregarious jackals are at times accustomed to look up 
vacantly at the beautiful sky and wail bitterly : 

“O what humbug I O what a diflereoce! We are undone 
here I 0 what a place of hardships, miseries, tears, and sorrow li 
0 what hunger and cold I Take us back, 0 our master, our 
celestial God. O take us back I" 

—Told by MonggoJslng Momln Gobll 
at Borbaka {Mandocuiiah), District Kamrup. 



PLACES OF INTEREST IN ACHIKLAND 


Below are ^ven the names of some places In Achik Asong. 
What is now known artiriciully as the Caro Hills is nothing but 
a fragment of (ho real Achik Ahsong of about three centuries 
back. As a result of division of the real Achik Ahsong by tbo 
British on (he principle of “Divide and Rule/* large slices of the 
Achik Ahsong bad been arbitrarily merged in tho neighbouring 
districts of Assam and BtogaJ adjoining the Caro Hills. These 
places, the names of which are given below, ar^ io a large 
measure. OMinected with (he folklore stories and legends of the 
Achiks. which have not been as yet fully brought to light Apart 
from their connection with Ai^ik lore and legend, every ardent 
admirer and lover of natural beauty and grandeur finds them 
worth visiting. 


BALPHAKRAM HILL 

This KUi j$ on the south*eastern portion of tho modem 
Garo Hills District. I( forms the basin of Che Mahadeo Stream. I 

To fully appreciate the beauty of the Balpbakran Hill, one has ' 

to go up and down and «c^ore every possible ipot on it One 
finds here on the top of the hill various herbs of medicinal 
value, which are visible only during monsoon rains. Spring is 
the besc season (o visit this hill. The excursion thereon is 
thoroughly enjoyable and is worth making. 

On the top of the Balphakram Hill, by the edge of its main 
precipice overiooking the south, one can look down on an r 
awfully deep abyss and enjoy distant views on the south. This I 
huge hoDow place here is believed by the Achiks to have been 
once the real site of the Chitmang Hill, which is at a little 
distance north-west of it. It is believed by them that Goera’s 
grandmother once removed the Chitmang Hill £rcm this place. 

It is also believed by the Achiks that Balphakrara and the 
areas round about it formed one compact Akhinsland of the 
Rongbang mah<ui (clan). 

On the top of the Balphakram Hill one finds also what are 
known to the Achiks as Mebit Mebang, Natapani Bagan^ (Le.. 
the Garden of Naiapa, the king of Death). Uaichrunx mkgiX 
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(i.e, the Market of Matchru), Mehmang Misal Chakram. Boldak 
Matchu Karam, Chianggal Ckidimak and Mehmang Songgilcham 
(i.e.. the deserted village of the ghosts), which are all coimected 
with Che Achik lore and legends. 

THE CHITMANG TX>P 

The Alongs. a division of the Acbiks. call Chitmang Hill : 
Waemong ( i.e.. the chief goddess). It is in the southfeastetn pan 
of (he modem Garo Hills. One has to climb to the 
top of (his ChKmung Hill in order to feast his eyes on (he 
beautiful landscape, extending far down, especially to the south 
and south-west of it, as far as eyes can reach, and to find out 
various raro wild flowers and herbs, growing there in abundance. 
April or May or Immediately after the rains is the best time 
to visit the top of this Hill. 

This hill is believed by the Acbiks to be the favourite 
resort of Shib-Thakur or Mabadev and his consort Parvati. It 
ia also believed by the Animistic Acbiks that the spirits of the 
dead first reach (he top of this hill before their final departure 
to the spiritland. in the Great Beyond there to sojourn for a period 
of time until they are reborn into this world. The “country of 
Chitmang** and the “Watering-place of Balmang” (a neighbouring 
place) are always mentioned in the funeral wails and songs of 
mourning for the dead among the Achiks. 

\:,’y p*; 

THE RANGRAM FATAL 

The Rangram Fatal or the Rock of Ran gram is on the 
Simsang River at Jangkre on the border of Khasia and Caro Hills. 
It is one solid mass of rock of immense bulk. It is believed 
by the Achiks that a mighty malignant god. named Rangram* 
lives within the Rangram Fatal. Sacrificial offerings of goats, 
pigs and fowls are made on a particular site of this rock known 
as Rangram Kritram, by the Achik inhabitants of the locality. 
On the Rhasia Hills side of this rock, there is a curative 
medicinal spring, which is jealously kept secret by the local 
people. A little after the first rains, medicinal mineral substance 
issues along with the spring of water and. particulaiiy at this time 
it is believed that it has the most potential power to cure all 
sorts of skin diseases. 
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The Raogram Fatal is ao ideal place for picnic or angling. 
The beat rime to viait this rock is either before or after the 
raifiy season, when the water of the river is clear. 


THE KHANCHRU WARI 

The Khanchru Wari or the Poo! of the Earthworm* is 
immediately above (he Rangram Fatal. 

Ic is l^licved by the Achiks to be the deepest pool in the 
Sim sang River in the Oaio Hills and to be the headquarters 
of all the acquatic living beings in the river. Acquatic serpents 
of immense sizes, known as Sangknifs, are said to have made 
this pool their chief permanent abode. 

Whea the water is clear, this pool and the jagged rocks 
00 its banks really look grand. It is an excellent pool for 
angling. The beat time to visit this pool is either before or 
after the rains. 


THE MRIO WARI 

The Mrig Wari or the Foot of Mrig is in the Simsang River 
at Rongbinggiri.* It is believed by the Achiks to be the second 
deepest pool in the Simsang River in Garo Hills. The rocks 
on both sides of the poed, though rough«sliaped, are smooth* 
surfaced and provide excellent seats to laze in. It is an ideal 
place for and angling. To fully appreciate it. both sides 
of the pool liave to be visited. The b^t time to visit it is before 
or after the rains. 

This Mrig Wari is stated (o be the Chigat or Watering* 
place of Nokma* Abong Chirepa. the last independent Highland 
Paramount Chieftain in the Hills, who had his headquarters’ on 
the northern spur overlooking this pool on the left bank of it. 
Nokma Abong Chirepa was an aristocradc ruler of all the 
Achiks in the Hills, in about 1150 A. D. On a massive solid 
rock on (he right bank ot this pool there are two holes or 
cavities, known as C/{aS!amkof.r, or cavities serving as paddy- 
pounding mortars. It is stated by the old and very aged Achiks 
that here Nokma Abong Cbirepa's servants used to pound rice 
and millet in days gone by. 
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MISI KOKDOK ROCKS 

The Misi Kokdok Rocks fonn a cluster of massive rocks on 
the Shohkadam Hill' in tbe centra! re|ioa of the Caro Hills. 

Misi Kokdok means “Six Basketfuls of Millet.*' An ancient 
patriarch of men, known as Bonepa Jonepa. the first jhum 
cultivator (as reputed to he in the folk legends), was said to 
have accumulated six basketfuls of millet and six basketfuls of 
paddy from the bases around this cluster of rocks. Sacrificial 
ofierings are made by the Achik villagers here at two separate 
spots at tbe foot of the rocks for rain and sunshine. 

THE MONORE HILL 

The Mongre Hill is in the central eastern re^on of the 
modern Oaro Hills district. It is on the north of tbe Mrig 
Waii in the Simsang River. 

On Che top of this hilt one can get an extensive view of 
the surrounding hills. It is said in certain Acbik folk stories 
that in very ancient days there was a fiourishing village of 
Motchodus (a cannibal race of tiger-men) on the top of this hill. 
Some jack-trees said to have been planted by the Maichadus are 
still to be seen on tbe top of this hilt. The top of this bill 
is said also co have been once converted into an open courtyard 
iby Kokraa Abong Chirepa. 

The Achiks believe also that Ahot Apilpa Oiini Oalapa, 
the first man to acquire paddy seeds from Misi Apilpa Saljong 
Oabpa, for tbe first time since (he beginning of the world, began 
to cany on }Hum cultivation here for the first time and sowed 
paddy seeds and reaped tbe rich harvest of paddy for tbe first 
time since the world began. 

THE CHIBOK DARH 

The Chibok Dare or the Falls of the Chibc4: Stream* in 
the south-western portion of the viUage-land of IMngrang 
Bawegiri/ in the modem district of Garo Hills is a very 
imposing falls. One has to go down and up tbe site the falls 
in order to fully admire their beauty. 

In ancient days, tbe fairies are said to have haunted these 
falls. These fairies, who are believed by the Achiks to be the 
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children of Tengte Bandok Mikpdl Jt'phiX arc said (o be of human 
forms but diminutive in size. 

During The rains, the falls present superlative beauty. Ttun 
the tremendous volume of water dnshing and plunging over 
the prodigious walls of rock presents a majestic and most 
impressive spectacle. Especially, above the falls, it is an ideal 
place for a picnic. The left bank of the falls is accessible. 
Truly, *'A thing of beauty is a joy forever". And the beauty 
of the Chibok Dare, Joved by the fairies, will “never pass into 
nothingness". 


THE NOKREK PEAKS 

The N^rck Peaks consist of three prominent peaks. They 
axe the highest peaks of the Garo Hills district. Especially, the 
place where the Simsang takes its rise js an ideal spot for hunting. 
Here and there, are pure sparking rills and ideal places for 
camping. One has to spend three days there, at Jcust, und make 
excursions round about iho peaks in order to fully upprcctaic 
the beauty of tho top and the surrounding places, 

Nokma Abong Chirepa and his queen Silme Dokkha spent 
their last days here. Signs of their habiiuiion aw still visible. 
They fled from their homes on the southern spur of Mongre 
HjII, overlooking the Mrig Wari, when their subjects rebelled 
against them. 


THE REDINGSI WART 

The Redingsi Wari or the Pool of Redingsi in the Khakhija 
Stream, an important tributary of tho Dareng River, is on the 
southern foot of the Meminram Peak of the Dura Range. It is 
ont of the deepest pools in the Garo Hills district, A huge fresh¬ 
water whale, having a large brilliant diamond on his head, is 
said to be living in the depth of this pool. 

According to an ancient legend of the Achiks, here Conga 
is said to have spent many of his most romantic days with his 
two lovers, catching fish, crabs aod prawns, and bathing and 
swimming in the pool. The gigantic cotton tree (Kilbolma), 
which Oooga failed with the aid of Janimeb-a Jabal Phante 
Olfkhnan gs i Jahpatchongsi, the god of Winds, is believed by 
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the Achiks tG have grown by the side of this pool; some of its 
foMiiized roots are sdll seen here. 

It is an ideal pool for angling on a portable or rubber boat. 
The best time to visit this place is either before or after the 
rains, 


THE GONGJA DARE 

The Congja Dare or the Fall of the Oongja Stream in the 
Akhing^ land of Aruak Nokatgifi^ is the highest waterfall in the 
Garo Hills district, being a sheer drop from the rocks, which arc 
almost on a level with the hills around; but the volume of 
water is rather small, The rainy season is the best time to siew 
this fall. 

Immediately above the fall is the old dte of a deserted 
village of the Rongmnthu clan of the Achik race, Here their 
strong and brave warriors dwelt in their hill fastness many 
decades ago. From this village on the hill in those days the 
stalwart brave warriors used to sally forth, with their sU<ubit$ 
long mllanv and spis in their hands, for plundering raids far 
and down in the plains, spreading terror and devastation as far 
down as Dacca, until checked by the might of British arms, 
considerable scores years ago. Their mortal remains lay on 
these hills. 

This Oongja Dare symbolizes matchless teardrops on the 
cheek of inexorable time over tbe long lost glories of the grand, 
old, old days, when independence, power and plenty were bring 
enjoyed to overflowing by this once famous warlike clan in 
accordance with the then Wfftanschauung. tliat is. the general 
world-theory, of the Achik race. 

THE KHYLSYK DARE 

The Khylsyk Dare or tbe Fall of Khylsyk on the Oube 
Stream, in the oorthem portion of the Akkirtg —land of Aruak 
Nokatgiri. is a widespread, beantiful fall, surrounded on both 
banka by gigantic primitive trees, on the overhanging branches 
of which lay suspended the verdant small-leafed tentacles of 
various creepers in all their exquisite pensile beauty- It is said 
that the Matchadus used to haunt this fall in the olden days. 
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Duriflg rainy season the fall presents iUelf in its most enchont- 
iog beauty sUhoueitcd amidst the overhanging chBimiog natural 
arboreal decoration. 

THE RBHNANG DARE 

The Rehnang Dare or the Fall of the Rehnang Stream in 
the Western ponion of the AkhingAund of Aruakgiii*® is one 
of the most charming cascades in the Disirict. 

In ancient days a main pathway lay in front of the falls, 
across the stream. Strong and brave warriors used to haunt 
this falls to have their refreshing baths. Bathing ia the fall was 
then believed to bring good luck to the bothers. Rehnang means 
Good Luck in thg offing. During rainy season, when the volume 
of water is large, the beauty of this fait is immensely impressive, 

THE MATRONGTUA DARE 

The Mairongrua Dare or the FaU of Matrongtua on the 
Dapsi Stream, a tributary of the Chibe Stream, in the Akhing^ 
land of Dapsigiri,*^ is one of the most beautiful waterfalls in 
the District, although the volume of water is rather small. To 
be able to fully ap^eciate the charming beauty of the fa!), 
one has to go to the base of it and took at it. The aides of 
the fall are said to have been once the home of the goat- 
antelopes. Matrongtua means “the lair of the goat-aaielopes 
iCapriconu's Sumatrensis)." 

At a little distance above the faU is a small stream, known 
as Dah-o-Dah-o. In aocient days, a brave man, named 
Dapsi. belonging to the Rongmuthu clan, and his sod, 
who was a mere stripling, are said to have come upon 
two fierceOooking Matchadus (tiger-men) by chance, who were 
dividing a heap of fish between themselves, repeatedly muttering 
out “Dah-o-Dah-o,*" the meaning of which no one has interpreted 
up till now. A fierce fight ensued between the father and his 
son on one side and the two Ucachadus on the other with the 
result that the Matchodus were both killed in the channel of 
the stream. Bach of them fought with bis milam and spi, which, 
m those grand old days, every male Matchadu and every male 
Achik unfailingly used to carry about with him wherever he 
^ent The brave man and his brave son together returned home 
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in exubwaal spirits, brinfiflg tbe fishes aad the heads the 
M{ich<idus. To commeatOfate this episode the sii^al] stream 
baa ever suice been called ‘‘Dah-o-Dah-o** and the larger stream 
has been named after the brave man. 

THE RONGMITHA FALLS 

The Ronsmiiha Falls or the Falls of the Rongmitha Stream 
in the ^Ww^i-land of Songmagre in the mid-easiem portion of 
Garo Hills is a series of three falls one above the other. The 
Rongmitha Sircnm rises in the western portion of the 
Nengmukjak Peak, the prominent peak in the eastern extremity 
of the Dura Range, and, flowing northward, falls into the Simsang 
River. Tbe falls can be best viewed from a convenient spot 
in the channel of the Simsang River. 

During the rainy season the falls presents such an attractive 
sight that anyone having once seen it. would not fain forget it. 

In ancient days the Achiks dreaded to approach this falls 
as they believed it to be the abode of Ihehbyl Khore, a mali¬ 
cious spirit, who used to bring about madness or insanity upon 
any person intruding upon the falls. The Uitle pool above the 
falls is still known as Thehbyl ^'ari or the Pool of Thchbyl- 

ACHAMDAT DARE 

Achamdat Dare or the FaDs of Achamdat in the Rongdong 
Stream in the Akhing land of Badri-Songmong in the central 
eastern portion oMhe Garo Hills District is a very fine Falls, 
being a sheer drop of water over a precijsce of rock- The best 
view of the Falls can be secured from a convenient spot on 
one or the other bank of the Stream below the Falls. 

One Achik legend says that in ancient days the gigantic 
Mackadu warriors used to frequent this Falla during suosmer 
days to enjoy shower baths beneath the Falls. The name of 
Achamdat is believed by the Achiks to have been pven to this 
Falls by the Matchadus. 

CHirNMA DARE 

Chiiama Dare or the Falls of the Rangjam in the Rongdu 
River, a tributary of the Ringdi River, is within Khasia and 
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JhaDlifi Hills, near Garo Hills. The Falls is a sheer drop from a 
wall of rock-cliffs of considerable heighu The local people believe 
that the vicioity of the Falls is inhabited by evil spirits who cao 
bring about losanity to humsA beings. As a rule, this Falls is, 
therefore, avoided by the Achiks up to this day. 

THE NANGKILDINO ROCK 

The Nungkilding Ruck is on enormous piece of Rock on a 
hillock in tltc village lund of Ourang Petohong. in the norlh* 
eusicrn portion of the modern Caro HiUs. One can enjoy un 
extensive view on the top of this Rock. It is believed by the 
Aeblks that this enormous piece of Rock was once the seat of 
a guardian God of the local iohabiuots» during wars against 
the aliens. 

THE RONOON MATRONGTUA DARE 

The Rongon Matroogtua Dare in the village-land of 
Khakwugirl in (he mld*cjstern portion of the modern Giiro Mills 
is one of the most beautiful falls in the District. The Rongon 
River rises in the eastern basin of tlie Mem inram Peak of the 
Tura Range and falls Into the Simsang River at Rongbinggirl. 
The sides of the falls were once the homo of tl)e hill antelopes. 

THE ROCK CAVES ON THE CHIBB 

There are three separate Rock Caves on the right bank of 
the Chibe Stream in the village-lands of Nengkhong, Dapsigiri and 
Nokatgiri in the mid-south-castem portion of the modem Oaro 
Hills, One of the Caves is in the village land of Nokatgiri and 
tho other two are m the village-lands of Nengkhong drJ 
Dapsigiri, not far from the spot where the Chibe stream re- 
emerges from its sub-terroncon channel before it falls into the 
Rongdik River, which itself falls into tbe Simsang River at 
Sarkar. 

One of these caves beside the lower stages of the Chibe 
Stream is called Tehteng Khol or Teogtc Khol, that is, the Cave 
of tbe Elf. Each of these caves is several miles long. Gas 
lamps or “Petromax Uinferas’' provide the best light to explore 
these cane. 
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Imide caves are myriads of bats. He sub*terranean 
regions iaside the caves, which are the mysterious wiodkg 
ways, is a world, each by itself, where euroai darkness reigns. 
CuriouS'Sbaped stalagmites and stalacutea and spacious hall- 
like places abound in many places inside these Caves. 

THE ROCK CAVE OF BATS AT SIJU 

The Do'Mkhol or (be Rock Cave of Bats on (he right 
Bank of the Simsang River at Siju is the most frequented cave and 
one of the most wonderful known caves in tbe world. There are 
beautiful smlagmiies. cylindrical and conical in form, and 
curiouS'Shaped stalactites in many places in the interior of this 
cave. There are innumerable devious ways, wide spacious hall- 
like places and many pools of water, some of which are neck* 
deep and in which blind white fish live. A stream water issues 
out of the cave. On entering the cave one has to proce^ along 
tbe subterranean chaonel of this stream. 

THE ROCK CAVE AT 0ARANO ERA AHNING 

The Rock Cave at Darang Era Ahning is an inland cave 
several miles long. It has many devious ways and wide spaces 
inside. 

In ancient days, (he Achik ancestors dreaded to approach 
this cove and all these caves, believing them to be tbe abodes 
of evil and molicious spirits. 

THE DOROGMANI RONGKOL 

Tbe DoTogmani Rongkol or the Rock Cave Dorogsa is 
by Ae source of the Norang Stream ar tbe southern feet of tbe 
Nokiek Peaks in Garo Hills. It is said to contain thirty'Sevea 
rooms inside. It is believed to be an abode of Dorogma. tbe 
Tiger Queen, and tbe nucleus of innumerable royal tigers. 

THE RONGMA RENGBANG DARE 

The Rongma Rengbang Date or tbe Fall of the Rongma 
Rengbang Stream on the western portion of the Akhing land 
of Ran^algiri, is close to the upper stage of the Simsang River. 
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The falls is wide-spread and look more beauliful when viewed 
from a cooveoiciit spot on the opposite bank of the Simsang 
River. 

Gonga is said to have had a bath under this falls when 
he wandered fat and wide in quest of cotton, taking with him 
his two nieces, who were, as well, his wives. The local 
inhabitants assert that a giant crab lives in the pool at the 
bottom of the fulls. 

THE ARBELLA HILL TOP 

The Arbella Hill Top U tbo peak of a northern branch of 
the Dura Range. It cosusaods a wide view. In fair weather 
during summer, if one stands on this top he can see the mighty 
Chuma Mountains (i,e., tbo Himalayas) on the north. There 
is an Inspection Bunglow on this top as well as a road from 
Tura to Damra. 

It is said that in ancient days the forefathers of tho Abengs. 
a division of the Aebiks, who were tho pioneer settlers in the 
Donh and west of this HiU, mustered strong once on (he top 
of this Hill to view the land they were going to enter. Tho 
Aehiks also call this spot Sonabal. 

RONGRENGOIRI 

This was on old village on the right bank of the Simsang 
River in the Central portion of the Oaio Hills. Opposite the 
old village, on the left bank of the Simsang River, the Expedi¬ 
tionary Force of 1872-73, which was sent against the Aebiks in 
these Hills, established its headquarters. For a number of years 
a platoon was stationed here and at Rewak, another old village 
on the bank of the lower stage of the Simsang River in the 
District- 

By the order of the Commanding Officer of the said 
Expeditionary Force mc«e than five hundred human heeds, 
cdlected from the neighbouring Acbik villages, were burnt on 
the nanow neck of land close to the place where the old Inspeo 
tioD Bunglow stood. •S’tmal cotton tree (Bombax Mdabaricum) 
was planted over the ashes of the burnt heads and can still be 
seen. The Inspection Bunglow was shifted in 1951 to the 
fiuence of the Darim River with the Simsang Rrver. 
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IHE AHNANG WARI 

The Ahj;ang Wari or the Pool ot Ahnang id the Udek 
River iq the nortb^eastera portion oC tbe Garo Hills district 
is a deep pool surrounded by cliffs. 

In olden days the Achiks dreaded this pool believing it 
to be the abode of a god Aboaog and bis brotbr Dilkhang. 
who used to cause insanity or madness among mankind. 

It is also believed by the Aebiks that Gonga had thrown 
into this pool the anvil and hammer of tbe Goddess Dakgipa 
Rugipa Din.gipa Bahbra. (See the Story of Gonga), Ihe best 
lime to visit this pool is in the dry seascD. 


MITHDEI SILKHAM WARI 

The Michdei SUkham Wari in tbe Roogtit Stream is one of 
the deepest inland pools in the District. The best time to visit 
this pool is either before or after tbe rains. 

MOOMA DARE 

Tbe Mogma Dare or the Fall of Mogma in tlie Mandi 
Chichura Stream in the north-eastern portion of Garo Hills 
is a fine sheer drop of water. Not many years ago. tbe portion 
of the rock, which formed the ridge at (be very topmost bed of 
the stream of tbe fall, enhancing tbe beauty of the fall, has been 
broken off. In the rainy season the sound of this fall is heard 
as far as Damra. Tht Aebiks believe it to be tbe abode of the 
god Mogma. tbe brother of Abnang, the son of Asm Dingsni. 
Tbe rainy season is the best time to view this falls. 

WERAM JAMBAL 

Tbe Weram Jambal is a hillock in the land of Rongjeng 
Jambafgittim in the north-eastern pordon of Garo Hills. Tbe 
wbc4e hillock seems to be a massive piece of rock, on tbe top 
of which one can get an extensive view all around. 

In ancient days tbe main thoroughfare to the markets at 
^mbn Bri Phalwang Abding and Songsak Rongbal passed 
through the eastern foot of this hillock. Beautiful, bewitching 
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Achik women used to swing oc the spiry roots of a gigandc 
banyan tree that was growing by the rock, singing songs of love 
and romance to the passers-by. 

THE KHOASI HILL 

The Khoasi Hill, which is of considerable height, is in the 
north'Castcru portion of the Guro Hills District. At the foot 
of the hill is an okl village of Raja Simla. 

The Khoasi Hill is believed by the Achiks to be (he abode 
of tbe goddess Khoasi, an Aphrodite, who wields an immense 
power over tigers. Ic is believed also by the Achiks that roots 
of pbiltrai herbs, aphrodisiac plants and munj plant were In 
very ancient days brought by Khorengpa Mikking Banda 
Kobinpa Jabtheng Cbuh-a, the patriarchal head of the kites, 
from tbe subtenaneao regions, and dropped on the top of 
this Hilh * 

The Goddess Khoasi is said to be the eldest sister of the 
goddesses Ahratcha Rongbare and Dnrama Imbama. who dwelt 
together; but afterwards, dissensions arose among them and 
they separated to their respective present dwelling places. 

THE CHBNOA BENGA TANKS 

The Chenga Benga Tanks ar© the deep twin pools of water 
a few miles weat of Oarobadba in the western pt^ion of Caro 
Hills. These twin pools are said to have been excavated by 
two Aobik Princes Imown as Chenga and Benga. 

A little distance from these ponds at the north on the 
other bank of tbe Ganol Stream is another deep pool whi^ 
is said to have been excavated by Pagla Raja. The Ganol 
River, after much erosion, had washed off the old site of the 
palace of Pagla Raja, a few miles below Garobadha. But the 
deep pond, which was belonged to him. still remains intact 
at a place, known as Puiana Putimari. on tbe eight bank of the 
Ganol Stream. 

KODALDHOWA TANK 

Not very far from Boldamgiri village in the south- 
tweetem poctica of the Garo Hills District is a deep tank which 
ia fftH to have belonged to an old Achik CHeftaio oi that area. 
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who was IcDowQ as Lengths Rajn. Kodaldhowa means **washing 
of hoes.*’ Is is said that the servants of Lengtha Raja used to 
wash their hoes here after their labours in his fields. 

KAMAKHYA 

The HUl on the left bank of the S<»tgdu River, which the 
aoQ'Achiks now call Kamakhya. was called Salaram Mithdeichak 
by the Achiks in very ancient days. 

The first temple was built on the top of the hill by an Achik 
woman, named Nunui Nanokhi for Pbojbou, the goddess of Pro> 
lificacy, daring the time of a tyrannous king of Assam, named 
lilosingh. 

At this time a division of the Achiks settled at SaJaram 
Mitbdeichak and Guaahtc (the modem Gauhati). 

Raja Lilasingh made aggressions on the Achiks, who 
sTubbomly resisted him. The following brave Achik warriors 
were leaders among the Achiks in tbeir fight against Raja 
LUasingh : — 

Gume, Rethi. Ashak, Jarin. Dompe. Jirik. Saksbo. Washang. 
Akhuth. Biogring. Bori. Diring Kepesha, Jachang. Silma, Rakba. 

After the death of Nunui Nanokkhi. the temple fell into 
the bands of the aliens who continued to worship the goddess 
under the name of Kamakhya. The stone-canings on (he old way- 
sides along the pathway up to the temple and under* the prednets 
of the temple itself all bear the figures Achik women. 

THE VASHISHTHA TEMPLE 

The Vashishtha Temple on the left bank of the Bharalu 
Stream, about four miles south oi Gaubad town, was also 
originaUy built by (be Achiks at about the same time the 
temple of Kaamkhya was first built^ The votaries of this temple 
were Achik wc«ien. (see Dr. Wade’s ffistpry of Assam). 

MATCHA MELARAM 

On the south ot Boko in the District of Kamrup. (here 
is a big cave. The Achiks believe that the regions on die east, 
nordi-east and south-east of Boko were mce inhabited by the 
Matebadus in very ancient days. These Matchadus. who were 
balf-men and half-tigers, were said to have been di^ersed by 
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the Acbik warriors under Kotta Nangrepa Muga Dingchepa. 
Rakwa Neogjapa. Urja Rakgipa and Maran Dalgipa. who 
made a surprise atuck upon seven hundred Matcbadus 
in what is now known as Matcha Mebram or Bagh Mela Pahar 
in the southern hank of the District of Kamrup. not far from 
Boko. 

RADINGGA SADTNGGA 

Radingga Sadingga is a cluster of massive pieces of rocks 
ot a little disttnee from the fourth mile-post on the Boko-Hahim 
Road. It is on the right hand iide» as you proceed from Boko 
to Hahlm. The huge rocks, which lay in the fonn of a 
arch seem to have been raised by seme ^anls of old. 

The Achiks believe that they had been set up by two Achik 
brothers of immense strength, who were known as Radingga 
and Sadingga. to be used as a place of resort for their lovelorn 
younger sisters who were said to be able to reconcile separated 
lovers snd comfort disappoinlcd lovers by their bewitching songs 
of love and romance. 

THE OLD SITE OF BISIKKROM RANI'S PALACE 

The old site of Bisikkrom Rani's Palace is in die northern 
portion of Mymensingh District a liiUo distance south of 
Baghraara, an important Garo Village on the border of 
Mymentlngh and tbe Oaio Hills Districts. 

The abandoned site, known as Mad Garb, is on a hillock, 
known as Ahbri, where crumbled brick-work is still seen. 
A tank of considerable size and reputed to be very deep, now 
nearly manOed over with floating water-weeds, is still found near 
the ruined brick-work, 

The following legend is current among tbe Achiks regarding 
this site of Bisikkrom Rani’s Palace : — 

About the time when the petty Acbik principality of 
Chuchong (now Shusung) passed into alien bands, the avtsor or 
incarnate of Bisikkrom Rani, the Queen Earth Spirit started to 
build an inimitable Palace ca this spot The budding ot it was 
bring rilently carried out <«ly at nights by invisible workers. 
No human being was alleged to see the Palace during the 
process of building. 
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When the Palace was sprin^g up into being, Durga Charan 
Siogb. the then Raja of Sbusucg, sent word to Bisikkrom Rani 
to the effect that he desired to see the building of the Palace. 
BUilckrom Rani sent him the following message '‘Please be 
good enough to resist the temptation to see the Palace under 
construction. You may come and see it when its building is 
completed.*' 

But liie Raja could not resist the temptation to see the 
Palace under construction. Disregarding the modest request of 
Bisikkrom Ram. he started from bis hoate, riding on an elephant 
to come over to the spot. 

Now the walls of the Palace under construction were dtted 
with mystic plates ot glass, so charmed with the properties of 
Dykge Janera. the Magic^Miiror Herb, that they would mirror 
in them the miniature figures of all persona and things in any 
part of the world. 

While the Raja was but a few paces from his home. 
Biaikkioffl Rani's dog furiously barked, seeing him starting out 
riding on an elephant as mirrored in a plate of charmed glass 
on the eastern wall of the Palace, Bisikkrom Rani at once saw 
the same and ordered the workers to pull down the half-finished 
Palace. She enclosed herself in an iron-chest and fied, not 
drowned, into her own cistern. 

THE AORONO WARI 

There is a pool in the Simsang River just a little below Bong 
Baxar. Baghmara. This pool is known as Agrong Wari or the 
Pool of Agrong. In ancient days the channel of the Simsang 
River was narrow, but deep ; in those days the Agrong Warii was 
immenaely deep indeed. 

Nowadays, through much erosion on the right bank, the 
channel of the River is much widened at this stage and the water 
has become more shallow. The poc^ is silted with sand and 
what remains as a pool is a mere apology for it The pool is 
still called Agrong Wari by the Achiks. 

Agrong was a mighty Achik chieftain in olden days. He 
belonged to Daring clan and his wife belonged to Rang^ dan 
of the Achik race. He fixed up bis latrine across the River 
immediately below the pool so that in dry season the channel 
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was practically filled up with filth caused by him and hundreds 
ct bis servants. 

Exasperated with hU polluting the river thus. Ihc then 
Raja o( Shusung hired some fishermea to kill him. The fisher* 
men came up la thirty country boats, pretended friendship with 
him and killed him in the pool by means of clieir nets while he 
dived for fish in IL Ever since the pool U known os Agrong 
Wan. 


THE BAUEK AOAL 

The Baljelc Agal is a considerably extensive grassy plain 
at Rongshep*Ahding«giri north of Tura in Oaro Hills. The 
soU is stony here and the tieeo are few, 

Various wild flowers and herbs in this plain bloom in (he 
months of April and May. when it is the best time to visit it. 

This ptola is believed by the Achiks to bo an ofr/ri (fallowed 
land) of h^si Saljoag’s funang (a small plot of ihum cultivation}, 
where buffer^ropa were sown, 

THE RANGGCRA HILL 

The Ranggira HiU on the north«west of Tura Town is the 
main western peak of the ridge of the hill contiguous from the 
Arbella or SonabaJ Hills. For the inhabitanta of the Tura town 
it makes a prominent landmark. It is also called Nong^ra. 

The Achiks believe that ia very, very olden days the god. 
Misi Soljottg carried on jhiem coltivotioa. on the Ranggira HiU 
at the game time when Bone Nirepa Jane Nitepa carried on 
similar cultivadon on the Roogtham Bisyk Agal Bri and 
Duhmerong Ducherong, the father of Goera, did the self same 
cultivation at Maodini Bisyk Spruni Roogdik. 

It is also believed by the Achiks that in the olden days 
the pioneer settlers, the forefathem of the Ahbengs first clear^ 
fusgle for jhum cultivation on this HiU with one band, grasping 
(heir milams and spis with the other for fear of enemies and 
tigers- 

Aa late as the advent of the Brittsb rule, the Achiks used 
to perform socriflcial ofieriogs of human beings to their tutelary 
local deiQr by the side ^ on c^d p<»d on the top of this Hill. 
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It is also said that, while be was living on the Nokrek 
Peaks LQ his last days. Kokma Aboog CSiirepa carried on }hum 
cultivation on the top of thk HIU. 

LANDU ROCK CAVE 

About six miles south the modem townlet ot Boko 
in Kamrup District, Assam, is a hill known as Laodu Hill, 
containing a famous Rock Cave known as Dualguri. It is 
believed by the Achiks to be the abode of the Matchodus (a 
race of riger«men). It is also believed by the Achiks that one 
ancient Acbik king, known os Arimbit Raja, entered into this 
Rock Cave to save himself from his enemies and never came 
out again. 

A number of the material signs on stones in this Rock Cave 
which are known as Ram Jahsuram (the pltct where a Queen used 
to wash her legs). Conggna (Jew’s harp), Rengslai (the Stone- 
GunX Paroa-Baha (the roo« oi the Doves). Sogln CMringram 
(the Watering-Place ot the Vultures). Matcha Metarcm (the 
Mustering-Flace of Tigers), and Matcha Dingram (the Battlefield 
of Tigers) remains identifiable in this Rock Hill. 

The Rock Cave in the Landu Hill in this ancient Oaro 
settlement is famous in the Garo Tradiiiooal Accounts and 
Folklore. 

A belief persists among the Oaros that Arimbit Raja still 
slumbers inside this Laodu Hill and that, if no mention of 
his name is made for ten generations, he will one day break 
forth to restore to Jhe Achiks 6he Garos) their pristine splendour. 

THE PINDENGRU HILL 

The Pindeogru ffiU. 2986 feet high, is about twenty-five 
miles to the north-east of the Balphakram Hill in the south¬ 
eastern portion of Garo Hills. 

It is believed by Achiks to be the ^ce of residence of God 
Shiva in ancient days. On die south-eastern side of this hill there 
is an exceedingly beautiful Rock Cave, which is known to the 
Achiks as i’Jiiv Thakurni Nok, that is, the Home of Shiv Thc&ur. 

South of this hill, on the rock-channel of the M^wshkhoUa 
River, siiiiilicudes of marks in the forms cA laige-slzed humart 
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footprints are visible. These are believed by the Achlke to be 
the footprifiu of Dikki. Bandi. Matchru Garikra, ShaDgmaracha 
and other heroes, most famous in the Achik Epiclorc. 

Geologically, the Pisdengru Hil! is noted for its mioeral 
deposits of iotriosic value. 

THE CHANDODENOOA HILLOCK 

The Chandodcagga Hillock. >1377 feet in height, is Just oa 
the east of the Mahadeo River in the south»easiem portion of 
Oaro Hills. It is also called Ringchoftchc^k, which means the 
Leamng Root. On the southern side of this Hillock is a piece of 
massive rock in the form of an upturned boat, which is called 
OikkM Ring, that is, DikkTs Boat. On the top of (his Hillock 
there are seven massive pieces of rocks, which are in the forms of 
Achik dug'Outs. 

An ancient Achik legend maintaios that, in ages long gone 
by. this Hillock was on the seashore; that one demi«god, named 
Ago-Dinggopa. followed by Chando. a merchant-prince, while 
bringing boats laden with untold riches for Dikki. the most 
renowned hero in the Achik Epiclore, met with disaster here, 
having got his boats capsized, and. that, therefore, this Hillock 
contains within its bowels indescribable earthly wealth, which is 
being guarded over by the theophanic spirit of Chando, the 
merchaDt-pfinee. 


ARENG FATAL5 

Proceeding about five miles and a half north from the Achik 
Village Gurpani. at a tittle distance to the north of Rongara on 
the left bank of the Rongdi River, in the south-eastern part of 
Garo Hills, one finds three perpendicular rock-holes on the 
channel of a small stream. These rock-holes are known as Arertg 
Pa/alf. which literally mean Carnivorous Rocks. These rock- 
holes, which are not dangerously deep, are the natural death¬ 
traps {Januarka Chumpuk) for asimals and birds. 

Any bird, rutile, rodent and animal, happening to fall 
within the dicle of speH of these rock-hoies. is inevitably doomed 
to die slowly at these rock-holes. They are, however, found to 
be harmless to human beings. 
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JOOU RONGSAL 

Proceeding about three miles and five furlongs from the 
Arena Patals in the north-easterly direction, one finds a rode 
iuttiog out from the bank of ibe Mahadeo River. This piece U 
rock is called Jogu Rongsal, which liieraUy means the RM 
Dram Up by Jogu. This protruding rock measures seven cubits 
outside and. inside the earth, this rock measures, according to 
Geological surveys, one mile, three furlongs and seventwo Icet. 
On both the external sides of this rock are simiJiCudcs of human 
footprints, which are believed by the Achiks to be the footpnais 
of Giting, the beloved spouse of I^kki. 

According to one Achik legend, Jugi, a demi-god of a man 
in very ancient days, proposed lo construct a rock-bridge, siuddcd 
with brilliant diamonds, for Giting across the Mahadeo River 
within the course of one night. While Jogu was strenuous^ 
tugging out the rock from the bowels of the earth, he overheard 
the sound of cock-crowing and concluded m his mind that dawn 
has already come. He was also fuUy aware that dawn cometh 
not twice to awaken men. So, he had to abandon the proposed 
task. Later on, setting her feet on the rock, Giting 
profound lamentations over the unfinished talk, which w 
undertaken by Jogu on her behalf. To the Achiks. ^is piece 
of rock symbolizes the Rock of UfxfuJfiHed Desires, which has a 
niche in the eternal scheme of things. 

THE WAKKABI 

Not far from the Plateau of the Balphakram Hill, in the 
south-eastern part of Caro Hills, there is a dear-water natmd 
pond, known as Wakkabi. Portions of this pond fall wihin 
Kbada Hills. In this pond sea conch-shcDs ate found. Water 
from the Wakkabi drains off through the underground channel 
of the Khanai Stream. 


THE JAKSONt^J^AM HILLOCK 

Jaksongram Hillock. 1206 feet in height, is about five ndes 
west of Baghraaia. Garo HUls. It is renowned as an ancient 
settiement of the Maichadus (a race of tiger-men). 

Jaksongram means the Place where a Hand is Raised. 
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According Co an Achik legood. a man from a village in the 
vicinity of this HiUodc was once killed by a tiger. Having carried 
away the body to the io;> of thia Hillock. Che man'Caier bad 
bitten of! Che righc*hand of the man and stacked it up on Che 
ground, planting the hand in such a way that the palm and 
Angers refflained upraised as if raised by a living human being. 

Kilitnrim, Abdatvil. Matchadu Sansiloiiftram {the Habitat 
of the Matchadus\ Matchadu Halwcram (Ihc PlouahioAd of the 
MatdiQdus), Deawa Galonratit and Macho Nokplumfe (the 
Bachelor House of f/ic Tigers) are the renowned spots related to 
the Joksongram Hillock. At a place on its cop. where there is 
a Slone monolith raised up by Surveyors, one can enjoy extensive 
views far down Into Che p^dy-flelds of Mymensingh IMstrict. 

THE JADIGINDAM ^ 

The Jadigindam is a plateau in the .4il:/{<;ig-land of village 
Dapsiglri. about sixteen miles north of Baghmara, Oaro Hills. 
It is 118S feet high, surrounded on Che north and on the cast hy 
hills, which are separated from it by the Chibe River. On the 
north of it. the Chibe River flows underground. It is believed by 
the AchJks that there is an exceedingly deep pool of water in 
the underground channel of the Chibe River. 

An ancient Achik legend maintains that, residing in the 
spacious rock*caves beneadi (be Plaieau. hundreds of the 
Moiehadus (a race of half'man and half-tiger) used to carry on 
fhum culcivatioD on this Plateau in tbt olden days; but. in the 
course of time, the Matcfiadus ware completely driven out by a 
squad of intre^d Achik warriors, belonging to the Roogmuthu 
clao, who ultimately feclaimed it and settled on ic. 

THE BOTDRA HILLOCK 

The Botdra HiUock is within the Baghmara Reserved Forest 
on the east of the Simsaog River in the south-eastern part of 
Garo Hills. 

Ac Achik legend maintains that, once in ancient days, an 
Achik Raja, named Botdra, who was of gigantic physical propor¬ 
tions. inhabited on the top of this Hillock; that he required one 
maund of husked-rice to be cooked for his one meal; that each 
day he consumed fuU three maunds of busked-rice cooked for 
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his breakfast. midKlay meal aad supper asd that, fiodiog so 
woman for himself fit to marry, he had to remain a bachelor 
ail his days. 

THE STAKDINC STONES AT MANDU 

The staodiog stones at Macdu are within the AkkingA^nd 
of Darang-Petchong io the north*ea6tem part of Garo Hills. 

According to an aodcnt Achik legend, there was an 
exquisitely beautiful Achik lady, named Aje Oilje Dawe Cbangse, 
the younger sister of Diogara Radingga. With a view to sit on 
them and enjoy the beauty of his younger sister’s Legs and thi^s. 
when she should pull up her petticoat to keep it off the flowerg 
of the forget-me-noU. Diogara Radingga raised up the huge 
stones with his own hands and also sowed seeds of the forget*oie- 
note round about the raised stones. 

THE AHRATCHA-RONGBARE HILL 

'rhe Ahratcha-Rongbaie Hill, the highest peak of which Is 
2562 feet high, is on the cast of the Ildek River in the north¬ 
eastern part of Caro Hills. The northern part of this Hill is 
shaped like a long wall of rocks. 

. An ancient Achik legend maintains that the goddess 
represented by the Ahretcha'Rongbare Hill is the elder sister of 
the goddess represented by the Dura Hill and the younger sister 
of the goddess represented by the KhoasUMinduri Hill in the 
Achikland. 

THE FAMOUS ROCKS ON THE KHANAI RIVER 

The Khanal River in the south-eastern part of Caro Hills 
flows throu^ an imd^ground channel, which is about four miles 
in length and which is called Kaidaog Cbimitdap. There are 
three famous rocks on the Kbanai River. 

The first is one extensive platform of rock, known as 
Oo^ani Rongbrak. that is, the Rock of Goera. the Thunder and 
Lighining Diviruiy. situated on the south-west of Village Kaidang 
Chimitdap, This open stretch of rock is about two furbnga in 
length. 

The second is the famous wedge-like rock, known as Atisia, 
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that is. the Death-Trap for Elephaus, situated just a little below 
Village Kosigiri. Here wild elephaots are used to be trapped 
and done to death by the local villagers. 

The third is a 8lrategic*looldDg massive piece of rock, known 
as Momdar Raia, not far from Village Kosigiri, An ancient 
Achik legend maintains that, because ot its strategic nature, one 
Achik chieftain, named Momdar Raja, established his perma¬ 
nent place of residence on the top of this Rock. 

DIMBIL BRI PHALWANO AHDINO 

Dimbil Bri Phalwang Ahdiog is a small but famous plateau 
in the Akh/Vtf-laod of Village Baringgiri in the north-eastern part 
of Oaro Hills. 

Numberless ancient Achik legends, which are handed down 
from generation to geoeraiion by word of mouth, maintain that, 
in very ancient days, a bustling market was used to be held on the 
plateau of Dimbil Bri Phalwang Ahding; that the market was 
patronized by men. aD tenrcstial creatures and by alJ the major 
divinities and that the market was flourishing in such on age 
when heaven and earth met and adored each other. 


RONOERAM-OAMBAKSIM 

The ancient sacred place, known as Rengeram*Cambaksim 
and famous in lore and traditions of the Achiks of the central 
area of Oaro Hills, is about nine miles south-east of the ancient 
site of the famous old Village of Rongrenggiri. The place is now 
incorporated in the AkhfngA^d of Village RoDgbinggiri. 
Roageram-Oambakaijn is on the right bank of the Rong-on 
River, a tributary of the Simsang River. 

An ancient Achik traditional account mantains that, just 
after Abong Noga Raja was swept out of power as the para¬ 
mount Chieftain of all the hills round about, Rongeram-Gam- 
baksim became the scat of the mighty leaders of the once strong 
Federation of the independent Achiks of the area; that here at 
Rongeram-Gambabim were bom the most famous and strongest 
warriors, who never backed down before any foe and who 
wccessfully stemmed the tide of the repeated non-AcJiik 
invasions from the North and thus preserved the proud Achik or 
Mande independence until the Federation, known as the Rong- 
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bing^Diud Bilbang, waa smashed up by the Expeditionary Force 
ia 1870-71, and that the last of the leaders of the Rongbing-Dual 
Bilbang, who were the last of the Achiks ever to keep up the 
torches of freedom and iodepecdence bunung ia these hills, 
suffered the severest penalties at the bauds of the Expeditionary 
Force for their sturdy honest indepeodence and organized 
resistauce. 

Of all the leaders of the Rongbing-Dut^ Bilb<ing, the most 
famous was Daleng Debjepa, whose father is named Dimot of 
the Chada chofchi (clan) and whose mother is called Hogang of 
the Rongrauthu charehi. His wife belonged' to the Raksam 
chaichi. He was of immense physical proportions, his breast 
from one armpit to the other measuring three cubits and one 
span. He was very much respected for bis nobility of character 
and independent views. Through bis sagacity and astute 
diplomacy, he organized the Rongblns-Duai Bilbang into a 
strong and perfect sort of federation of more than seven hundred 
villages in the mid-ponioa of the Hills, now known as Oaro 
Hills. He was born to be a hero at Roogeram-Oambaksim. 

Of the birth of this gifted son, a folksong is still sung 
amongst the same matrilioeal group, in which ha was bon. as 
follows y 

"Rong^ramo merama mlbisia, 

Gambaksimo scngdongo, 

Bb^efok /w'offl.” 


That is. 

“On the Rock of Rongeram, we spread mibisa (finest 
small-grained rice) in the sun to dry. 
While we settled at Gatnbaksim, 

■We were blessed with the birth of a male child.” 

According to the current traditional accounts of the Achiks 
of the mid-portions of Garo Hills, Daleng Dehjepa had cwitri- 
buted more than any other leader had done for the corporate 
safety and survival of the Achiks of the mid-portions of the Hills, 
now known as Garo Hills, during the imsetded period in the 
history of the Achik race after the expulsion and death of Abong 
Noga Raja. 
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SANGKATI WAKMETOM 

An ordidaryOooking place, knowo as Sangkali Wakmetoin in 
the ot Village Darang-Petchong in the nortb-eastecn 

part of Garo Hills is believed by the Acbiks to be the ancient site 
of a fomoos market, which was pairoDized, not only by human 
beings, but also by the Matchadus (race of balf*men and half- 
tigers), by ghosts and by nymphs, naiads and gnomes of the 
woods. 

An ancient Achik legend maintains Chat, in the very ancient 
days, at the Sangkati Wakmetom market men and certain divi¬ 
nities made bargainings not only for material wealth but also foe 
spiritual wealth and that then it was an age when iqmi and gods 
and goddesses lived peacefully together in the best of neigbbourU- 
ness. 


CHIBRASNI WAHGECHOMGSNI 

The holy place, Imown as Gubrasni Wahgechongsni. on the 
bank of the upper stage of the Dsmriog River and in close 
neighbourhood of Villages Rongribo and Kalak, is in (he central 
northern part of Garo Hills, Chlbrasni means the Confluence of 
the Seven Streams and Waksechongsni means Seven Clumps <yf 
Wohse (Bambusa tiddd). Certain people used to add the name of 
Rama Cholsrd, meaning the Partins of Seven Pathwieys. to the 
name of the holy place. 

Ordinarily, thii place does not appear to be imposing; but 
it is a most sacred place to the devoted Achik priests, to whom 
nothing is real but the spirits, who dwell in the tangible material 
universe. 

A number of ancient Achik legends and lore about this place 
serves to show that Chibrasoi Wahgechongsni is a highly 
spiritualised and magnetised spot in the whole of the Achikland; 
that it has been the meeting-place of men and certain divinities 
and that, from the religious viewpoint of the Acbiks, certain 
incidental meetings of divinities of different categories, their 
Tp u tuaJ discussions on vital sebemes of things and their decislwifi. 
whatsoever, on them had taken place at this holy place. Is 
uuuimerahle saoiflcial sonp on occasions of solemn ceremomes. 
the name of Qubrasni Wahgechongsoi is always meotiooed by 
the Achik priests. Indeed, the very name of Chlbrasni Wahgeeb- 
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ongstii r«iiams for ever sacrosdDct in tbe moucbs oi devoted 
Achik priests. As a sanctuary of oo mead impomoce in (be 
pfiestly lore of the Achiks. CiubrasDi Wabgechongsni remaios 
unchallenged. 

THE PLACES OF INTEREST ON THE RONOMFIKA 

(0 The rock>cave on the left bank of the Roogmitba River, 
in tbe A/chfng-laad of Songmagih in the mjd«eastem part of Caro 
Hills, is stated by certain local elderly villagers to be several 
miles in length. 

{it) The Jansgilbret Oiterally. the Crack on the Back) is & 
massive piece of rock, with a lengthy crack on it, on the right 
bank of the Rongmitha. An ancient Achik legend maintains 
that this rock was the body of a warrior-god. whose back was 
cracked by a flying missile of an enemy. 

(iiO The Balwa Skipram (literally, the Place Where Winds 
Swoop Down Upon) is on the left bank of the Rongmitha. just 
a little away to the south of tbe Janggilbret. An ancient Achik 
legend maintains that, in very ancient days, strong concentrated 
gusts of the winds once swooped down, as if in a hmp mass, 
upon the massive towering rocks at this place with such force 
that they were simply squeeaed down into the bowels of the Earth 
and that only tbe to^ost pontons of the once frowning rocks 
are now visible oq the bank of the River. 

(/V) The Rongkram (literally, the Stone-Drum), a drum- 
shaped piece of rock, on tbe right bank of tbe River, gives out a 
resounding ringing sound when beaten with a piece of hard 
material. 

An ancient Achik legend maiatains that the Rongkram was 
once a real drum used in solemn ceremonies and turned into 
stone; that it was oooe owned by a race demi-gods. who. once 
in a heroic age in the dim past, settled in this pan of Che heroic 
land, which the place was once, and that, once in ages long gone by. 
the place, where now the Rongkram lies, was the birthplace of 
saints, seers and sages, who were ahead of their countrymen in 
their ideas, visions and on their looking at the problems of life. 

(v) The Gana Minokram (lilcraUy, the Place where a Gana 
or petticoat was stvdlcrwed). on (he left bank of the River, is a 
place where a rock is stated to have actually swallowed a petticoat 
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of a woffiaa. According to an ancient Achik legend, at this place 
there was a rock which had actually swallowed a gana or petti* 
coat, which was put on it by one ancient Achik woman, while 
bathing in the River. 

The Rongmitha River has beautiful cascades just before it 
joins the Simssng River at Village Songmagirl 

THE RONGSIMPHANG 

The Rongsimphang (literally, a bfack Rock) is a few miles 
away to the east of Village Dohbu in the nortb-eastem part of 
Caro Hills. « 

Round about the Rongsimphang is a wide grassy plain, 
where certain herbs of medicinal value abundantly grow. 

To the old legends of the Aehiks the Rongsimphang was 
renowned as the site of an ancient market, which was patronized 
by human beings, by MaxAa^us and by the higher order of land- 
animals. 


THE CHRAMPHANG ANTI 

The Chramphasg Anti or the Market of Chrarophang on the 
left bank of the Simsaog River in the .dkh/ng-land of Village 
Dolwarigiri in the mid-portion of Garo HilU is believed by the 
Aehiks to be the oldest market in the Achikland. The market 
still continues at the plaee up to this day. 

Originally, the market was held hem under the shade of a 
gigantic Chram tree (Artocarpus Chaptasha), which was growing 
on the site and which was destroyed by a storm about seventy- 
five years ago. 

An ancient Achik legend maintains that Chramphang And 
was fint started by the stalwart leaders of the Rongbing-Dual 
Silbang more than sixteen decades before the advent of the 
Bridsb rule in the hills and that previously numbers of Machadus 
(half-man and half-tiger beings), attired in garbs of full-fledged 
Achik householders, used to join in the motley crowd <A men 
at this market selling tbeir own wares and purchasing rangs 
^valuable gongs), ripboks (strings of predons beads), milams 
(two-edged Achik swords) and spis (rectangular Achik shields). 
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THE ROCK CAVE AT CHIOITCHAKGIRI 

The Rock Cave, kcowo as Terengkol. In the Akhing-liod, 
of Village Chi^Cchakgiri on the bank of the upper stage of the 
Rompha River, about twenty'One miles oorth'west of Baghmara. 
Garo HilUi is one of the most wonderfully beautiful rock caves 
in the Achikland. 

Inside this Rock Cave there is a cotlike rock, which is said 
to be the bed of Tefengs (ElU). and an exquisitely beautiful path' 
way leading norchword into tho depths of the interior. In the 
Rock Cave» one hnds also a large basket-like piece of rock, which 
the local Achiks call Tciengni Jeiigkck. that is, ihe Big Basktt 
of Teteng, It is not known well how long this Rock Cave is. 
After going on and on continually for six hours, with flaming 
dried bamboo«torcbea in hands, one finds it but very UtUo 
explored. 

At the entrance to this Rock Cave, there stand three massive 
pillar-like rocks, which are wonderfully beautiful and which 
vividly reminds one of the Corinthian columns of ancient Greek 
ornate architecture. 

An ancient Achik legend maintains that, in ancient days, the 
Tet^ngs or Tengw. which are diminutive man-Uke creatures, 
having their toes pointing backwards, used to abide in this Rock 
Cave, and that ^eat Tengw (Joukinief) were then living in 
friendly terms with homan beings. 

THE ROCK CAVE ON THE BHUGI RIVER 

The rock cave in the /^c/ting-land of Village Nokatgiri on the 
bank of the upper stage of the Bhugi River, south-east of the 
Nokrek Peak of the Tura Range, is a beautiful cave in the 
Achikland. This rock cave, even when partially explored, 
presents a world of its own. 

As one enters (his rock cave, carrying flaming torebes of 
dried bambooes in hand, be encounters a large number of pythons 
and boa-constrictors, lying snugly coiled up in the cosy comers. 
So long as one does cot harass or tease them, these slimy creatures 
remain immobile and harmless. 

THE MAIBILKOL IK THEBRONGGIRI 

The Matbilkol or the Cave of Bears in the <4A:h/r;^]aod of 
Thebrongglri. fourteen mUes north of Tura. has a spacious open- 
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ing, It is beli&ved by the local villagers to be an abode of bears. 
But, when really explored, carrying burning bamboo torches in 
band, the interior of the rock cave has been found to contain 
no bears at all. 


THE BALWAKOL PEAK 

The Balwakol Peak. 1952 feet in height, about fifteen miles 
north of Tura and in the of Thcbronggirl. is a 

pleasant spot in the Achikland. 

The local villogen assert that in olden days gusts of wind 
used to issue forth from the bowels of the earth through a crevice 
on a spot of this peakbut, that, during the severe earthquake on 
the 12th June, 1897. the crevice or bole on the peak bad been 
clogged up. A similitude of a crevice la still visible on the top 
of the peak. 

An old Achik legend maintains that there are huge deposits 
of pure gold deep down inside the Balwakol Peak and that, in 
olden days, large bars of pure gold were found plentifully 
scattered in the channels of the two streams flowing westward 
from the Peak. 

TOE RONGBING DARE 

The Rongblog Dare or the Waterfall of the Rongbing Rivet 
in the AkhingA^nd of Village Rongbinggiri in the mid-eastern 
part of Goto Hills District is a beautiful and imposiug waterfall. 

During the rains, when the River is in spate, the tremendous 
volume of water, dashing and plun^g over ^e rugged prodl^ous 
walls of rock, presents a most impressive spectacle, when viewed 
from a vantage point below tbe Falls. 

DENGRENO KITIK WARl CHORA 

Tbe deep eddying pool in the Simsang River, known as 
Dengreag Kitik Wari Chtta, in ^e AkhingAtjid of Village 
Chimagiri, in tbe mid-eastern part of Gaio Hills, is sacred to tbe 
Garos. 

An ancient Achik legend roaistains that Dengreng Kitik Wari 
Chora was the cfdgat (watering-place) of Ehmrimpa Dimsimpa 
Oaetipa Singeripa. tbe andent patriarch Mande, who first 
iBsad deafii among manldnd. 
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MATMA WARI 

The Matma Wan or the pool of Matma (Buffalo) in the 
Simsaag River in the Akhi^s•\^Dd of ViJlage Cbimagiri in the 
mid-eastern part of Garo Hills is renowned in the AchiJ:lat>d as 
the original and the first chigai (watering-place) of Abong Noge 
Raja, the Paramount Achik Sovereign of aU the HiUs, now known 
as Garo Hills. 

MATCHUKI NONGMLONG WARI 

The Matchuki Nongmlong Wari in the Sfmaang River at 
^hbakkol in the mid-eastern part of Garo Hills is renowned in 
the unwritten annals of the Achik race on account of the fact that 
a stonc-pillar was raised up near the pool in ancient days with 
due solemn ceremonies, by the leading heroic forebears of the 
Achiks and of the Khasis to seal up the cicrnal Achik-Khasi 
friendship. The commonly-understood eternal message from this 
stone-plJlar by the pool U something ts follows 

"This is to call oui to the unborn generations of the Achiks 
and the Kbasis ■. Mark well, ye future men and women of the 
e/ern^ly-uruted Achik-Khasi race, that : Irresistible strengih 
lies in urdly and that the future does not belong to the men and 
women who doubt, but to those who belwe, to those who have 
faith. Yea, indeed, the future does not belong to the tindd but 
to the brave: it does not belong to the mean and the wicked but 
to the strong and the noble . it does not belong to those who 
hate, but to those who love.” 

Not long ago. this sione-pillar has been noticed to have been 
uprooted. It is slUl lying on the spot, fallen and uacared for. 

THE NOSART BANDARI 

The Nosari Bandari Wari or the Pool of Nosari Bandari ia 
the Bhugi River, on the south-east of the Nofciek Peaks erf ihe 
Tura Range, is one of the most beautiful pools in the Achikland. 
It is suiTounded on both banks by rock-cliffs. 

An Achik legend maistaios that the Nosari Bandari Wari was 
once the abode of two water-nymphs, respectively named Nosari 
and Bandari, who lived in friendly tenns with the Achiks of the 
land of those days, Certain signs of their habitation are stili 
visible by the pool. 

22 
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THETASEK POND 

Tbe Tasik Pond in the ^fcft/rt^land of Village Naphak in 
ibe central part of Gaio Hills is a wide and deep natural pond. 
Ii promises to develop into a wider inland lake in futurc. 

An Achik legend says that the T^s6k Pood was formed 
through gradual sinking of the bed of land at the site and that, in 
course of time, the big black watcr-serpents, known as satsknUs. 
had come to abide in it. 

TflE KIMDB WARI 

Kimdi Wari or the Pool cf the Kimdi (Werwa ftnea). now 
incorporated within the Dambo Reserved Forest, in the north- 
eastern part of Garo Hilb is a natural pond of considerable anti¬ 
quity. It was also known as Kimdftgoog Wari. 

An ancient Achik legend maintains that, in very ancient 
days, the Kuiidb War! was a very deep dark pool of water, 
reputed to be the home cf huge block water-serponts. known os 
iangkniis, and that, having shifted themselves from their last 
homes at Rongro Ron^tnjing Chi&nchdng Dasr6ng on the banks 
of (he lldek River, on the north of it, the lordly forebears of the 
once strong and warlike Rongmuthu chateM (clan) bad been 
settling by the sides of the Kimd^ Wari and on the top of tbe 
W^ram Jornbol Hill, a little west of it. Largo Kimdi trees 
(Mena ferred} were then growing in abundance round about the 
Klmde Wari. 


OOUR 

A Dumber of ancient traditional accounts and legends still 
current amongst members of the Garo race adequately serves to 
show that Gout or Gaur, which is now in ruins, partly in West 
Bengal and partly in East Pakistan, was a Garo Kingdom; that 
the very name Garo really originated from tbe word Gout or 
Gaur. which means Bison or the Wild Bull, which was the natural 
symbol of the once mighty Goui Raj; that, after the destruction 
the Gour Kingdom (in 1201 a.t>. ) by the Mussalmans, members 
of the ruling race of Gour were scattered in the hiiif and plains 
of Assam and Bengal and. as the conquering Mussalmans then 
often declared that they were ready to eat up the Gour (Cow or 
Boll), wherever found, many members of tbe ruling race of the 
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Gout Raj. fearing that they may really be “devoured” outright 
by the Muswlmans, had abstained from calling tbenwelves 
Gours, Gaurs (Cows) or Garos, and cloaked themselves with 
assumed appellations. {Garo is a corrupted name of Gour or 
Gaur). 


SAMBOL AHDING 

Sambol Ahding or the Hillock of Sambol in the southern’ 
bank of modem Goalpara District, not far from Village Dakkaiu 
dol, is a place of great historical interest to the Achika, 

An Adiik traditional account maiatains that Sambol Ahding 
was the Headquarters of the last Achik King, named Habra 
Usengpa, and that Habra Usengpa was treacherously murdered 
by the hired agents of Moghul invaders (in about 1499 a.d,). 


OLA OLDINO THEBRONO CHANGSIM 

Old oldiag Thebroag Changsim is an ancient Achik name 
of the ancient Achik settlement on what is now known as 
Tukesware Hill in the southern bank of Goalpara District. 

An Achik traditional account maintains th^ Ola Olding 
Olding therbrong Changsim was Che Headquarid of the Para¬ 
mount Achik Sovereign, named. Raja Sirampa. and that the chief 
renowned leaders, who helped Raja Sirampa to rule over the 
Achiks then living in the areas of what are now artificially known 
as Garo Hills, Goalpara and Kamrup Districts, were known as 
Tou Basanpa. Siram Jamdappa, Koron Dal'gipa, Jap Pbesappa, 
Jap Resappa, Koifa Nangrepa. Muga Dingchepa, Rakwa Neng- 
japa, Maran Dalgipa and Urja Rakgipa. 

Ola Olding Thebroag Changsim and its neighbounng areas 
were also then known as Sambor Medikku, Chiga Baeng Bindeng 
and Pfaekro Danema, 

AHSONG BBNAGONG CHIGA BUDALONG 

Ahsong Benagoag Chiga Budalong Sahnepani Nokgil Bena- 
gongni Ja'dil is an ancient Achik settlement re what is now 
artificially known as Goalpara District. It is not far too. a place 
now known as Roagjuli. 
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It is a sacred place as well as of historical interest to the 
Achiks. 

AHSONG NENGABAD CHIGA NENGCHIBAD 

Ahsong Neogabad Chiga Nengchibad. which is also known 
as Garomari Toplakhawa, is an ancient settlement of the Achiks 
on the left bank of the Songdu River. It is just close to modem 
Dolgoma on the Songdu River. 

An ancient Achik traditional account maintains that, in the 
last great decisive battle at this place for three days and three 
nights behveen the combined warriors of Raja Byni and Nokma 
Dhobani on the one hand and the Achik waniow on the other, 
the warriors of Raja Bijni and Nokma E^obani were completely 
routed and both Nokma Dhobani and Raja Bijni were killed; 
that the Achiks were thenceforth left in complete undisputed 
possession of all the areas of land south of the Songdu River; 
that, on the outcome of this sanguinary battle, long afterwards 
when the British Govemmenl had drawn up the map of the Oaro 
Hills District, the Achik leaders vehemently protested and refused 
to accept it, claiming that the Songdu (Brahmaputra) River should 
positively form the northern boundary of the officially recognized 
AcWkland; that, notwithstanding, the Officials of the British 
Government, nddled too much with pro-Bijni influences as they 
bad then been, had arbitrarily merged this part of the Achikland 
on the south bank of the Songdu within the map of the Estate 
of the Bijui Raj in Goalpara District. 


AGAI. JBNGJTLGRIM 

Agal Jengjilgrim or Jengbari Duara is an ancient Achik 
settlement in the southern bank of what is now artificially known 
as Kainrup District. 

An andent Achik traditional account maintains that, in olden 
days. Agal Jengjilgrim or Jengbari Duaia was ruled over by an 
Adtik woman, beloc^g to Snal Bolonggre chatchi (clan) aud a 
descendant of Rubadega of Soi^sugre; that the Achik women- 
ruler, voluntarily disowning her Achik origin, styled herself as 
Lokhi Rani and that the Achik settlement was later on reoamed 
Rani Cudam. 
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GURENOK WATBSA> RONGTOTRU SAMEGARU 
RANQSHA AGAL DELENG FATAL 

Ourenok Watesa, Rongtoiru Samegaru aod Rangsha Agal 
Pileog Fatal are the ancient Achik settlements in the southern 
bank of what is now artificially known as Kaoirup E^suict. 

An ancient Achik legend maintains that, while the Achiks 
were settling in Gurenok Watesa, Rongtotni Samegaru and 
Rangsha Agal Dilcng Fatal, they were greatly harassed by hordes 
of Maichu Budubuda or the Ma/chadus and that, therefore, the 
Achik leaders waged war on the Maichadus, completely defeated 
them and killed large numbers of them. 

AHSONG NENGGITCHU CHIGA NENGCHEBING 

AhsoDg Nenggitchtt Chiga Nengchibing, known also as 
Nokcholbari, is one of the most ancient Achik lertlements at 
Kalibong in Bhutan, It is known also as Dhon Ruta. 

An ancient Achik legend maintains that, while the Achiks 
were settling at Ahsong Nenggitchu Chiga Nengchibing. one 
Achik woman, named Dapari Mechik Nabari Tira, while washing 
her hairs and cleansing her feet at the Dhon Kuia Stream, was 
seen by Lord Mahadeb, the divine Lord of the mountains; that 
Lord Mahadeb or Shiva fell in love with her iheceai and married 
her, with full divine ceremonies ; that out of this divine marriage 
Ehpari Mechik gave birth to two exceedingly beautiful daughters, 
respectively named Sikmo and Efonse ; that the tv/o sons of Sikme 
and Dense, respectively named Chusenpa and Chugapa, became 
the most heroic leaders of the Achiks. who are the descendants 
of Sikme and Donse, and that, in course of time, Dipari Mechik 
Kabari Tira, having been raised to the highest rank of divinity, 
has ever since been known by the divine name of Parvaii 

The Achik legend further maintains that, leaving a stone 
status of Dipari Mechik Nabari 'Hra in the channel of the Stream 
at Nokcholbari, the Achiks shifted themselves to Ahsoog Pataii 
Chiga Suunebi (the modern Cooch Behar). 

The Achiks. in one of tbelr old folksongs, still sing of 
old settlement in Bhutan as follows : — 

‘’Ahsong Nen§^tchu, 

Chiga Nen^hibing, 
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Ahsong dmikkonQimyim, 

CIvsa r^ma sonsdin^ding.” 

HiaC is. 

“ Tif the Country of Nenggiichu, 

‘Tis the WaterOis-Plocc of Nengchibinf:, 

This is the Country, "with its stand moiintoin slopes 
m picturesque moRnificence, 
This is the Watering‘Place, by the side of which 
grow Jong slender-stemmed nBan^cancs 
in luxuriant exuberance.’' 

UDARE JAKBRI MEHGONGMA KOLATCW 

Udare Jakbri Mehgoogma Kolatchi la an ancient settlement 
of the Achiks in what is now artifdally known as Rangpur 
District AC present the area of this ancient Acbik settlement is 
called Rangamaii. Vdare Jakbri means Che Vdare tree {Sterculia 
yillosaf with four leaves; and Mehgongma Koiatehi means thirty 
clustered families of the Mehgong tree ( Bauhinia variegaia ). 

An ancient Acbik legend maintains that Udare Jakbri 
Mehgongma Koiatehi was the third settlemesC of the Achiks since 
th^ arrival in India from Ahsong llbotgiri, the first being at 
Nokchdbaii and the second at Ahsong Patari Chiga Suunchi; 
that the Achiks brought to this settlement a division of the 
Kachan tribe as their slaves from Ahsong Patari Chiga Suunchi; 
that when people asked dK slaves as to who they were, they 
replied, "Rd baha,’* which means “Have been brought,” and that 
the descendants of these slaves had ultimat^y come to be known 
as Rabhas. meaning Those Who Rave Been Brought. 

CHUCHONG 

Cbuchoc^ is an ancient Achik settlement in the area which 
is at present known as Mymensingh District in Ease Bengal. 

An ancient Achik legend maintains that in anci e nt days, an 
Achik chieftain, named Usbung, who married the only surviving 
granddaughter of Abong Noga Raja, fonnded the dich/«g-land 
(hereditariJy.held land) of Chuchong; that in founding this 
Akhingland. Ushung received untold help from the stalwart 
waffiora belonging to the Dawa, Mecbcng, Rongmuthu and 
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Manda chaichis (clans); that after the death of UshuDg, the 
-4AAf>t^land was successively looked after by Rati, Jaasiug, 
Perae and Base and that afterwards, an aUen adventurist-fugitive 
from distant Kanouj. wearing the garb of a religious mendicant 
and treacherously poisoning Base Raja to death, made himself the 
ruler of the Akhing-had and changed the name of Chuchong into 
Shusung. 

(Available authentic records on Shusung attest that 
Sonicswarc Patthak, after dispossessing Baisa Garo ^.e., Base 
Raja) made himself an. independent ruler of Shusung, in 1280 A.D., 
and, in 1869 A.o., the British Govemmenl, on payment of one 
lakh and fifty thousand Gold Mohurs as Compensation, took, 
over the Hill-portions of the ^kh/ng-lazid of Shusung from the 
then Ruler, then styled as **Zeminder:‘ See The Modern Indian 
History of Indian Chiefs. Raias, Zemindars, etc. by L, N. 
Ghose) and The Caro HiUs Aa XXU of 2869. 






NOTES 


TEB ACHIK SCSin ( PaCBS 1—2) 

^Mandalae-. Probably, ibe name of an ancient Garo 
country ic Upper Burma. It may mean aUo the ancient Garo 
village which developed iato the modem town. bUndalay. 

^Thc Arurongdi Riven The ancient Garo name for the 
Irrawady River in Burma. 

^ Ahsong Tibotgiri'. The ancient Garo name for the 
country of modem Tibet. 

* Garwal Bri: Utcrally, the Hill of Garwal. It is probably 
applied to the modem Garhwal Hills in the Himalayas. 

SAtAAAM UmiDEtCHAK (PAGE 3) 

^ Salaram MUhdeichak : Literally, the Divine Sanctuary 
of the Bast. 

^ Phojou : Literally, the Goddess of Prolificacy. This 
Goddess was later on called Kamakbya by the non-Ga^ when 
the temple fell into the hands of the non'Garcs. Material 
evidence is not lacking that the first and original temple had 
been built by the Garos. (See Dr. Wade’s History of Assam .) 

’ Lilasingh ■. Probably, here the narrator means Rudra- 
siDgh. (See Sir E.A. Gait’s History of Assam.) 

* The A Jongs : Generally, the non-Gaio inhabitants of the 
plains are all called Ajongs by the Gaxos. Originally, the name 
was given to the specif group of plaios'dwellers of Garo origin 
in Mymensingh District in East Bengal. Literally, Ajong means 
“Worm of the Earth, ” and it is a word of contempt applied by 
the ancient Garo warriors and headhunters to the dwellers of die 
plains whom they looked upon as a people who knew nothing of 
svarfare except to turn up earth by ploughing or hodng just as 
the earthworms do. This is borne out by the fact of utter lack 
of aacicDt weapons of war, such as miLsns (two-edged swords), 
spears, etc., oa the part of the “Ajongs" or "Hajongs” of the 
area of North Mymeoshingh District East Bengal. 

“ Kamakhya : The well-known place of w^ship at Gauhati, 
Assam, The Garos still claim, pot without proven facts, that 
this Kamakhya Hill was an ancient Garo settlement: that they 
first made it a place of worship of their goddess Pbojon, but that 
lattf on it had fallen into the bands of nop*Garos and that the 
ancient stone carvings on the old ori^al pathway leading up to 
it and in the precincts of the tempdes on the hill portray but the 
figures of Garo women. Wade’s History of Asstmt serves to 
show that as late as the advent of the British rule in Assam the 
worshippers on the Kamakbya Hill were mostly Garo women. 
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ZX)MBI WAFl (PAGES 4-7). 

' The Rongdik River : The moderate-sized River which 
ri$« in the south-eastern side ot the Meninram Peak of the 
Tura Range. It is a tributaiy of the Simsajig River in Garo 
HUIs. 

^Emongiri : An area of akbing-land (hereditarily-held 
land) in the south of the eastern portion of th* Tura Range in 
Garo Hills. It i% also the name of the village within the 
n^/uVig-land on the right bank of the Rongdik River. 


RAJA ABONG NOG A AND HIS QUEEN (PAGES 8-10). 

^Achikland : Literally, the Land of the Achiks (or the 
Garos). It is another name of Achik Ahsoog, the Coun^ of 
the Achiks, which i$ an area of land inhabited and owned by 
the Garos in ancient times, besides the artificially created District 
of Garo Hills, which forms but the mid-portion of the anciwit 
Achikland. The major portion of Achik AhsoDg, that was truly 
Acbikland, had been arbitrarily and artificially meorporated by 
tbe British in the adjoining disuicts of Goedpara, Kamrup, 
Kbasia and Jaintbia Hills, Sylbct. Mymensingh and Rangpur. 
The Songdu (Brahmaputra) River, at the lower stages, before 
joining the Ganges, was essentially a Garo River, flowitig 
Enough the Achik Ahsong. 

*7he Ahbengf, Machis, Kotchts, Ahwes, Duds. Chisaks. 
Atongs. arid Gora-Ganchings : Some erf tbe Divisions of the 
Garo race. These Divisions are still identifiable among the 
Garos in Garo Hills. 

*Nokma Abong Chiren : Literally, >U>ong, the Lord, 
the father of Chire. He is tekncmymously known as Abona 
Ourepe, 

• T}w Mrig Wori : Tbe famous deep pool in the Simsang 
River, in the akhing-land of Village Rongoinggiri, in the mi^ 
eastern portion of Garo Hills. 

® The lidek River : A river in the north-eastern part in 
Garo Hills. It is also called DeosiJa River. 

‘ Maefum house : The type of hoase with* raised platform 
or floor which is usually built in Garo fashion, as seen in the 
pucca tribal Gaio villages in Garo Hills. 

• The Mongre Hiil: A minor hill in the mid-eastern 
portion of Garo Hills, 

• Rewik and Siju : Areas of akhing-Unds, with tbe 
vill^ bearing these names tbereio, in the south-eastern portion 
of Garo Hills, 

' Emangiri \ An area of akhing’lafid and tbe village therein 
to due soufii of Village Remgbioggiri. 

'^Rongmagre and Di^igre : Areas of a*Ai>ig-lands and 
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viUages cberexQ od the sovihem slopes the eastern part of 
the Tura Range. . 

Badri : Area of Akhinf^Assid on the eastern spur of the 
Tura Range. Badri forms the basic name of several villages 
in the area. 

Sim^anggiri : An area of akhing-Usi^, collectively 
taken into account and the village therein in the mid*eastem 
part of Garo Hills. 

‘’MoTc/h : A large area of land in the middle portion 
of Garo Hills, the inhabitants in which are known as Matchis. 
The area comprises the basin and the riparian areas of the 
middle and upper stages of the Simsang River in Garo Hills. 
The Matchis are renewned to be the most high-spirited, the 
most conservative and the most warlike division of the Garo 
race. They were the last of the Garos to submit to the British 
Rule iu 1871 A. D. 

'*The Ahbengf : A Division of the Garos who inhabit 
the western, norh-westem and south-western parts of Garo 
HUJs. 

Daranggrt : An area of a/t^’n^-lands and the villages 
bearing Darang as their basic-names, in the mid-eastern part 
of Garo Hills. Geologically, this area b famous for its coal 
deposits. 

^*SokmU cane : A kind of long-stemmed cane, with fish¬ 
hook or cat-claw thorns in the bracts, the flower-stal^ and 
tentacular tips of foils of leaves, commonly growing wild in the 

E ’milive forests ci the Tura Range in Garo ffiUs. Its ripe 
Its make very good cafing and do not upset the stcmach even 
thou^ a hundred seeds are swallowed whole. Its matured 
stalks make most valuable and useful cane-stic^. Its shoots 
make very delicious curry when properly cooked. 

^ ’ Garo-Ganchings : A division of the Garos who inhabit 
the riparian areas of the Dareng and the Rompa Rivers in the 
mid-south eastern part of Garo Hills. 

The Kotchus : A division cf the Garos who inhabit 
the mid-eas^TK part Garo Hills, bordering the Kbasia-Xaintbia 
Hills. The Kotins should sot lx confused with the Koch 
division of the Garos who in^bit the south-western part of 
Garo Hifis. 

^*The Ahwes : A division of the Garos who inhabit the 
mid-mxthetn and north-eastern part of Garo Hiljs. 

^'^Rongrong Dangkong : An area of land on both banks 
of the lower stage of the Damring River, partly in Goalpara 
District and partly in Garo Hills. 

Sambet Adhing : A little hillock, not far from the 
modem village of ^kkaitdol, in the Habragbat Pargana in 
Goalpara District Tt is famous as the site of the Headquarters 
of Abrasen, an ancient Garo Chieftain. As the Garos luve 
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no measure of time for days in the aocienc Caroland, aU 
kncpwJedge of the dace when Abrasen lived has been lost. 

CHSU ASAKPA and fiStAKA (PAOB 19—31 ) 

^ The Oamring River ; A moderately*si 2 ed River in the 
mid-Dorthem portion of Garo Hills. It flows into the 
Brahmaputra. It is also called Krishnai. 

‘The land oj Biiasik’. An area of akhlns-hrid in the 
mid-nonheiD portion of Caro HiLU. 

‘ The land cf Balmoram ■. An area of akhingdand on the 
north*west of the Mongre HiU. with a village of the same name 
within it. in the mid'eastem portion of Caro Hills. Bolmoram 
means “ the place where trees are shaken. 

* Ganctu Village : A village just a little above the confluence 
of the Norang and Che Bhugi Rivers south-east of the Nokrek 
Peak of the Tura Range in the mid«soutbem portion of Garo 
Hills. 

* The land of Waramglri ; An area of akhingdand at a 
distance of twelve miles north of Tura. 

* Balengdoba : A village, with a small market in it, in the 
northeni portion in Caro HiUs. 

' Ncngcharm \ An area of akhtng-land. with a village of 
the same name within it. in the north-eastern part of Garo Hills, 
bordering the Khasla Hills. 

8 Khpngkal x A village in the Habraghat Pargana in 
Ooalpara THstrict. close to the mid-northern part of Garo Hills. 

* Susime : The Goddess of Fortune in the Garo panCbMS, 
represented by the Moon. By nature, she is a great temptress. 
fl<±kle. changeable, envious, misleading. It is believed by the 
Oaros that when she approaches a person, ahe never shows her 
back but recedes baci:wards on leave-taking and chat no one has 
ever seen ber back-side. 

Ka Shangma. Ebang. Goera, Gualglia, Jajagija, Rakgipa, 
Oisilgipa, fyahsagipa, Ka Shangma Goera ; Hei-wao : ” 

These are the customary self-panegyric shouts of victory 
over a fallen enemy, as practiced by Garo woiriors, meaning. 
*‘5hangma am I (by sept), Ebang (a mighty one) am I, Goera 
(God of Thunder and Lightning) am I (in virtoe), Ever-Alert, 
Evcr-Vigilant. Unening, Never Out of Wits. Strong One, Stedy 
am I.” Ka is z wert of Abrupt self-introduction. Shangma, as 
a panegyric sept, is believeved by the Garos to be the greatest ia 
qualities of heart and beard, the noblest and the wisest of all 
living beings in the world since the bc^oing of time. Hei-wao 
is a mere shout of triumph. 

It is a customary practice of a male Garo to shout himself out 
as Sbangma is tiie event of incidentally meeting a royal tiger in 
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a pdthw&y or jungle, even though he actually bdoogs to the 
Marak sept, in which case he usually shouts out: *‘Ka Shangma 
Goera; Gutdgija. Ja}uman&:hi, Jakorechi, Gotra giia, Pantora 
gita:" meanins, ‘‘Shatngnm Goera am I; Never-Erring, Never Qur 
of Presence of Mind, just like Goera. jusi like Pantora am I “ 
Pantora is a panegyric name ot Gorera. 

DBLONO ( FAOBS 32--45 ) 

’ Jangginl Nokgipo Jamani Biambi : Literally, the Owner 
of Life, the Latent Source of Vital Human Princmlc- These arc 
some of the ailribulive names of the Supreme Goddess in the 
Oaro pantheon. In accordance to the nature of her functions, 
the Goddess is known to the Garos by more than one hundred 
sixty attributive names, which are used only by Garo officiating 
priests in various solemn ceremonies. To the Oaros, the Goddess 
is the Natural Matrix, the Supreme Monad, of all Beginning, 
whose essence is process with retention of all connectedness and 
who. ia her own essence, is, like Spaoc-Tlme, devoid of all forms. 
The Garos believe that this Goddess imposes a common 
relationship in all that hamns. 

‘ KaJkame Kalgro : Literally, the Being whose Presence 
above oneself one always feels. The Invisible but Preience*Fe1t 
Guardian Spirit or Angel in (he Garo paatbeon. who is also 
called one's own Gosain. the god or daemon, who keeps watch at 
all times over one's person and life or the divinity who follows a 
person just as his or her shadow does. To have a glimpse of 
one's own Kalkatue Kalgra : "On the first Sunday of a new 
Moon, go to a wide open place when the sky is perfectly clear at 
about 2 P.M.. stand facing towards the East and, for five minutes, 
steadily and without winking your eyes, look at your own shadow 
in the middle of the neck, all the while uttering conoentratcdly. 
'Chaya Purush Akarsonoe Swoho' and then, at once and without 
winking your eyes, look up directly over your head. You will 
then see a dim tiny figure high up in the sky. That dim tiny figure 
just directly over your bead is your Kaikame Kalgra or your 
Kaikambd' So advuKd by one Garo priest once. 

’ Dikge : A tuberous herb of medicinal value of the order 
of the ginger and tulmeric {curcuma longa). 


DABAN AND OPSOBA ( BaOB 5 4d— S3 ). 

* The Chibok : Literally, the White Water. The name of 
a clear River in the central portion of Caro Hills. It flows 
through the akhing-Uind { bereditan]y*held land) of Ditigrang- 
Bawegiri. The ancient village of Bawegiri was on the left bank 
of the Chibok. 
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’ Meminram : Literally, the Place of RipeDing Paddy. A 
promiceat peak of the Tura Range east of the Nokrek Peak. 

»r/ie Chibck Dare : The Falls of the Chibok River, one 
of the most beautiful falls in the Caro HilU District To fi^y 
appreciate the beamy and grandeur of the Falls one has to view 
the Falls from both above and below. 

• Opsoras : The Gaxos believe that ^psoras or miihdei'- 
mechiks (goddesses) arc perfectly humau in fonos and features 
and dressed in snow-white clothes. They are reputed to be 
bewitchingly beautiful and carable of seducing young men by 
means of their charms. The Garos believe that the opsorus are 
fond of bathing in lonely crystal dear pools or lakes, especially on 
tops of high hills, during cloudless summer days. Op:oras are also 
be&^ by the Oaros to ht immortal bein^. 

‘ Pouries According to Oaro belief, paries are also 
immortal maids of exquisite beauty and everlasting youthfulueis. 
They dlfler from opsoras in that the opsoras, besides being 
damsels of great human-like beauty and eternal youthfulness 
are wingless but clothed in flowing snow-white garments; while, 
the pouries, besides being btunan beings in form and features, 
but widtout human weaknesses and emotions, axe endowed with 
wings. It is also believed that any man trying to satisfy his 
carnal desires either with opsoras or with pouries are ipmhy 
transfonned permanently into beasts, such as wolves, bears, dogs, 
swiaes, etc. 


MlTHOBimSA AND mWBB (PAGES 54—60) 

’ Unnee : According to Oaro belief. Jinnees are immortal 
spirits who sometimes assumes the shapes of mra of enormous 
sizes and ^gantic statures and appear to human beings. 

> The Mongn Hiit : A hill, 22SI feet in height, in the 
mld-eastem porticoi of Oaro Hills. 

* Wahdona or Wahsda : A Kinds of trap consisting of 
stout bamboo aod wood which is in vague among the Oaro 
/hum cultivators in Caro Hills. The trap is used to be set for 
wild pigs, deer and bears in jungles near /hum fields. 

*The Dura WlJ: The ancient Oaro name for the Tura 
Range in Garo Hills. 

* The Chuma MounSains : Literally, Chuma. means 
‘‘Mother of Heights.” Chuma is an anctent Goto name for the 
Himayalas. 

SAORA SPORA AND THE MERMAID QUEEN (PAGES 67—70) 

* Ahson^ Karmkhya CWga CWronygi*: LiteraQy, the 
Country of Kamekbya and die Watering-Place of Ch^nggi 
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{Brachidamo rtfr/o)—the «bra fisb. 'Hie land of Kamakhya, 
with the sacred place of worship on the Kamakhya HiU. Accord¬ 
ing to the ancient Garo traditioaal accounts, the whole area of 
land, where modem Gauhati, Pandu, Araingaon, Jalukbari, 
Beltola are situated, formed an ancient settlement of the Garos. 

Here the reference is made to that area of land. 

> Namikron fruit: Literally, the Fish-Eye. The Namikron 
tree (Fterospemum lanccaefolia) that bears fruits resembling 
the eyes of fishes. Here it r^rs to its fruits. 

The Sansknies: The Garos assert that there are 
enormous aquatic serpents, measuring from two hundred fifty to 
throe huiulrc<l cubits in length in big r/vcfs. pools and lakes; that 
big deep pools in large rivers owe their depth to the presence of 
these gigantic Muatic serpents; that big deep pools become silted 
up with sand, if such serpents desert them and that, on acccunc 
of the fact that these gigantic aquatic serpents ace very mucJi 
afraid of Goera, the God of Thunder and Lightning, they are 
seldom seen above water. Such gigantic aquatic serpents arc 
called sangknies in Gato. 

* They performed <d\ funeral tilts over his cloihts • When 
a ^rton u known or believed to be dead somewhere far from home 
and the body is not secured, it is the age-old customary practice 
among the Garos that the relations of the dead should 
^orm needful funeral rites at homo in his or her name over 
the clothes or other articles most used by the deceased while 
liviog. 

VrnMp sc^a or Chu^ana : Umonf* sofa literally means 
Burnmg of Ghost; Chugana literally means Ceremonial 

FesQwI of Rice-Beer {Chu) in the name of the dead. ITie Atongs 
and Gara-Ganchmgs, divisions of Garos in Garo Hills, call the 
same performance Saram. Such post-funeral ceremonial per¬ 
formance usually takes place in the house of death about a year 
or so after death. It lasts three days and three nights. 


IHB TWO DOVES AW THE TWO B80IHBRS (PAOBS 71—78) 

’ The Rw^gira Bill : A hill. 2205 feet In height, on the 
nonh.wejt of Tura. ^ 

. ’ CaWgiVit-gnir-gw-gu-gn : The Garo fancy of the cooing 
of the wild doves. * 

‘Tawa Rabuga. Sfura Pantura. Dakgipa Rugipa, Suuhipa 
imbanggjpa. Janggim Nokgipa. Jamani Biambi ■ 

Tatars Rabuga is the real name of the Supreme Deity in the 
O^o pantheon, the rest being attributive names of the same 
Uterally, »ura Pantura mean “the Sole Knot and Cohesion of 
^isunct, Dakgipa Rugipa mean ‘‘the Maker, the Moulder 
buulgipa Imbaoggipa mean “the Fixer and Smoother of Ends or 
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Edges ” Janggini Nokgipa mean “the Owner of tife'" and Jamani 
Biambi mean “the Sole Latent Source of the Vital Human 
Principle." 

* Beta tom-toms : Wbenever there occurs a feed of rice* 
beer, meat and cooked rice in a weil-to*do Garo hoseholder's 
house, it is customary to announce it by beat of drums at the 
house of feast. A nagra (large^sized tom-tom or drum} is always 
kept hanging by the back-door of the house for such purpose. 
Such a practice still survives among tbe Oaros. 

THE TWO YOGNO MOH AND THS AJAA; (FAOBS 81---82) 

^ Ajafu ; Literally, Afaju means materialised Earth-Spirit. 
The narrator asserts that in olden days the a}aiu was tbo tenor of 
the forest to tbe Garos living in the liule-explored woods in the 
Dura Hill in Oato Hills; that be secured some pieces of tbe a}aju 
for medicinal purposes the bed of a river in the aA/ting-lai^ 
of Ron^ugiri, south of the Hokrek Peak, where a couple of 
Ajajus were killed some decades ago; that the body 
of an afafu is chameleonic in appearance, with tall kneeless and 
of an a}aju is chameleonic in appearance, with tall knccless logs, 
and that its tong forked tongues are tractilo and sharp und its 
head is Uke a human head, 

ns CANNIBAL l»MON (PAGES 105—107) 

' Dambo-Rongi€ng : An area of akhingAiod, with a village 
of the same name within it. in the north-eastem part of Garo HU Is. 

* Mehmans Citiing : Literally, a natural demon or ghost 
as distinguished from a ghost of the dead. 

na oHosi^s laboub on rirb (page 108—109). 

' Thi lattd <A liaphok \ An area of aidting-land, with a 
village of the same name in it, in the mid-eastern portion of Garo 
Hills. Literally, means “Lar^ and Wide-Hared.*’ 

MlfANGOt (PAGE 110) 

‘ MHonggl •. literally, the Vital Principle or life-Cnrrent 
of Rice. 

* Minima Rokkime : Literally. Rokkime. the Mother of 
Rice. Rokkime is probaUy the Garo name of Lakshmi, the 
Goddess of wealth of tbe Hindus. 

^ Ahkrita : Literally, Ceremonial sacrificial offerings for 
land. Id Ahkriia, sacrifidal offerings of fowls, |xg£, puppies and 
ducks are made, accompanied by chantings of sacrificial songs, at 
tbe temporarily erected altars on a particularly selected site in 
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*" morning next to the day 
of burning of debris ofjhum clearings and then^during the wc^. 

At both times, 
chanting of sacrificial s^, 
S^^enf^L? ?i * ?" i*’® cultivation and then at toe 

SS^er L dSL *'’® much 

^ ^ present and ritual 

^nc« are porfomted by the elderly male viHagera, by turns 
grasping mihm and spt m their hands, shouting out self.eulogies 

ment. m each tribal Garo house in Garo Hills. 

C/K?ngj?di: Literally, the long-tongued, gargantuan- 

tofG^o"lSi"nX ^ of mulignam UcTf^ to 

flaring comiouous 

naring Jlasn|ng streak of light often seen in the sky at nights u 

6hooiins surs. luch a 
hi m clear sky in nights is believed 

?s^k?ow? X ?. o m^mfested track of Chual ChonggaJ. wh^ 
knoin u ^ “Efmonial sacrificial pcrfoimance. 

Knwn U A kgaigala or Rakast Krita. is usuaJIv oerfomed nwr 
«rmg^paddy by .he .rib.l Garo, in 

ORIOIN OP NIOHTMAPB (PAOE—111) 

narrator cannot identify this 
c^ntry definitely. There is an area of akhIngAtnd knwn as 

Vn® Simsang RWer in the Antral 

part <rf Garo Hills; but he refuses to idenUfy Grenacg Dolw^ 

„.u. Ahkhansgltcl: Literally, the Sovereian Market 

which IS the Renowned Stately Meeting Race. This refers to an 
ancient market Hlievcd to be existent on the Plateau of Balph^? 
ram in the southeastern part of Caro Hills. ^ 

Awek^he Gr«D mwt ^ 

iiJl?v'*^ Ch/ning Bartgje : Literally, One who is 
* subterranean dweller and Ban^e as an under- 

TUPNINO INTO ANIMALS (PAGES 112—114) 

lifoin^ttroranhi^r"^- '’“'‘P*'*’ ** “““ 

23 
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The Goro adepts in sorcery and magic-lore firmly assert that 
the iabircmg or jachri of a person can, by means of potent 
Mansras. be lured away from the body and made to enter into 
any living being, such as grasshopper, small land-Uzard and the 
like, retained therein for any lenph of umc at the street will of 
the precticcr and that, by khling such a Uving being m a desired 
way. the person can be also killed. 


THB TUSKER AND TllH PORCUPINB {PAOBS 125—125) 

*Gy©/ Jon^apa H'ocWw.cpo i Literally. Gypi. the Father 
of Jonga (Burrower) and Waching, the Sharp Conning—Teethed. 


A War among t«b cods (paces 127430). 

* Ahnit^ ficrail Chining Kimresil : LiteraDy. One who is 

known as Horesil as the Subterranean region and as Kimresil aa 
the denizen of underwater depths. ^ ^ . 

*Ahnlng Bokjare Chining Dimlore : Literally. One wbo iS 
known os Bokjarc as the dweller in the Subterranean region and 
as rxmjare as the denizen of the underwater world. 

* DoniHa Rongmiksfrera : Literally Donlila, the Place ot 

Chequered Stone-Carvings. * 

*Misi Rusime Kalsina Misi Asima Saiiong : 

Literally, the Celestial Being, named Rusime Kalsma. who is 
known as Asima Diogslma as the son of Saljong. the Suo-Divi- 
city. 

•Ahkhim gaa : According to the practice of Ahkhim gaa. 
a girl has to remain for one year in the house of the parents 
of her bethrotbed or newly*wedded before she goes back to ber 
own parents' house, bringing with her husband. As a 
temporarily-grafted member ot the family of her husband's 
parMts. the girl has to do household chores in company of her 
sisters-in-law. This practice is according to matriarchisiD. 

* Kichangrek Kichongbal Nahkeehcmg Nahkesa Kicheng* 
ill Kkhcngbak : Literally, the Fishshaped, meticulously deco¬ 
rated. Richly bejewelled and exquisiiely-serrated Comb of Rart 
Metal. 

’ H&kol Nosoksoi Rari Nokhimehong : Literally, One, who. 
u a Slave, is named Nosoksol and Imown as Nokbimchong as 
belonging to alien race. 

*.Ribo Ronggop Kni Jamdap : Literally, One who is 
burdened with a stone-heavy load of hydrocele and whose netted 
hairs bob overban^g his body. 

* My uTKles and marrilineal brothers : Her maternal uncles 
and maternal brotbeit. tracing their lines from the side of ber 
mdtiieibood, who are renowned leaders and famous warriors of 
die underwater wctfld. 
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^^Ahru'ns Mahbitcbi Chining Dokandt: Literally One 

15 called Mahbitchi, the Molher-Goddeis, as the Procreator 
of all those who dwell in the subterranean region, and known 
as Dokande as the Progenitress of all denizens of the waierv 
depths. 

^^^ku[>Q Skodottons Sohnepa Mikrimiltong : Literally^ 
One, who is t)io Father of E>ohku. with ugly rough*shapcd bumpy 
head, and the Father of Sahne, with goggle eyes. This is the 
mythological name of the patriarchal head of th® owls (Atheru 
Brama). 

** Ahning DitoH Chining Cangdon : Literally, One who 
js known n$ Ditori as a subterranean dweller and Gnngdori as the 
denizen of the underwater world. 

^' Kiuirengpa Koi>inpa Gunggipok Chidual •. Literally the 
Gi^gantic White.Wjngcd One, the Father of Khoreng and Khobin. 
This IS tlic niyihologicol name of the powerful whitc*winned 
gray Fishing Hawk. * 

Dakglpa Rugipa Mehgam Dakglpa Monde Rnslpa : Liter- 
any, One who is called Mehgam as the Maker and Maude (i c 
Achik or Oaro) as the Moulder. 

^^Solgra Songditra : Lliecally. the Salgra who is so called 
in relation to Songdu, the God, now represented by the Sonadu 
(Brahmaputra) River. * 

,, Wari : The deep pool of the Bdek (or 

Oeosila) River in the north-eastern pan of Oaro Hills 

^'Ma/ang Storang : ft is the manifested embodiment of 
Jaboo, which betokens calamity, disaster, adversity and tragic 
misfortuM, involving shedding of much blood and loss of life 
among living beings: the personihcacion of anything savouring 
of unluckinoss and fatcfulness, resulting in pools <rf blood io the 
aitajrs of living beings. 

^*Akning Mahbitchi Chining Dokande Chipuchi Rodochi 
Th<^mitchang Pansdrang: Literally, "nie Watcr-Snake. the 
Striped, who is in full panoply of war, bora of Mabbitchi, the 
mother of all living beings in (be Subterrancau Region, aod of 
Dokande, the Progenitress of all denizens of the deep. 

X ... Dihing Gitel : Tha confluence of the 

Lordly Dilsing and of the Gijang. The two rivers have their 
sources u Khasia and Jainthia Hills, join at Hahim and, flowing 
as one nver through the south bank of Kaiarap District falls into 
the Brahmaputra. 

*^Dakgipa Taiara Rugipa Stura Pantura Suulgipa Imbmg- 
jtpa : Literally, the Creator, who is Tatara, the most worshiped. 
Rugipa, the Moulder, who is Cohesive and Binding of all exis¬ 
tence. the Setter of Limits, the Fixer of Ends or Edges These 
are some of the attributive names of the Supreme Divii^ty in the 
Caro pantheon. 
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DURAUA IMBAMA (FACES 131 •132). 

‘ Dura/na Imbaina : Literally, the Mother of Ehjra, the 
Grand and Majesiic, and the Mother of Imbu. the profoundly 
Potent. The tutelary Goddess of the Achikland m the Garo 
pantheon, who is represented by the Dutu Hills in Garo HiUs. 
Tura is a distorted name of Dura. 

*Koasi Mindurl \ Literally, the Shadowy Hlgh*Crestcd 
One. As a Goddess in the Garo pantheon. She is represented by 
the Koasi Hill in the north'Castem pan of Oaro Hills. 

^ Ahrotcha Rortsbars : Literally, the Lordly Stonc-Wallcd 
Land. As a Goddess, she is represented by a hill, itnown as 
Ahiatcha Rongbare, the highest peak of which is 2Sd2 feet 
high, and the northern end of which looks like a long wall of 
rocks. 

* Abet Rensie \ Name of a malicious god of fountains and 
rills in the Garo pantheon. He is called also Abet Rora Rakkn 
Gonda by the Match! division and Ahsi by (he Atong division 
of the Caros. Sacridcial offerings, known as Bisik Krtta by the 
Chisak and Ahwe divisions, ChUima by the Matehi division and 
Ahsioka by the Atong division of the Garos have to be offered 
to him. 

‘ Mhi biokeitcham Ahnans Adilkhang Teniatchi Ronggro : 
Literally, the deserted homestead of the celestial divinity, the 
habitat of Ahnong and Adilkhang by the Pool of Tematchi 
Ponggro. So said of the area of land and a deep pool in the 
lldek River in the nonh'Castera part of Garo Hills. 

* Simsang Rikam Rorxgdong Bra '. Literally, The bank of 
the Simsang River wher« the Roogdoog River downs its waters. 

' Okbongiada Wakewmel: Literally, the Stupid Fat^Bellied 
One with shaip crooked Teetb. 

* Sengdu •. ' Refers to the female aspect of a benign divinity 
represented by the Soogdu (Brahmaputra) River. 

* Ahning Dimjare Nore Chire \ Tbe Chthonic Goddess of 
Rain in the Garo pantheon. 

^^bJogni : The Snake Divinity in the Garo pantheon, whose 
servant, named Surengreng, a serpent of immense length, is repu¬ 
ted to be endowed with powers to pierce tbe Impregnable rocks. 

Tengaja •. Name of a divinity in the Garo pantheon who 
rules over elves and faeries, at whose touch (he strong adamantine 
rocks are believed to become as brittle as mushrooms. 

Buga Radipa : Literally, Buga, tbe Father of Rad^ tbe 
spouse of Mermaid Queen of the underwater world. 

Nahnil Singsipa : Literally, Nahnil, (he Father of Singsh. 
'The patriarchal head of tbe dectric eels. 

** Simbu Rocha Kharu Nokma: Literally, Simbu the 
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Brave, Kbaru tlie Lord. The patxiarchdl bead of the eDonooua 
wattr-scrpents, known as sangknUs. and of the pythons. 

THE SOHG OP THE SWINE (PAGES 136-137). 

'The Semg : Among the Garos, there are different kinds 
of folksongs, such as Khore Doha. Gogai Rin^a, Dani Rlng'a, 
Dami Ring's. Ratio Rlng'a. Chirawia. Gomlu Doktt. Kfnntck 
or Ahbing Bolsola, Dorna, Ahnma. Arara or 
Rirekoi a, Mangtata or Grapa, Sating Rine'a, Aimarong Krila, 
Siriling, etc. © -* 0 

As a class by itself, this Song of the Swine is Rada Ring's. 
which IS always Solo. 

* Huk bandoa : The sound fancied to have been emitted 
by a swine when in a pleasurable state. 

SOMB OEMS PROM TO8 AOllK lORB (PAOBS 141-149) 

'The god Raka Condo Abel Rora : In the Oaro pantheon 
Raka Oaoda Abel Rora is the god of fountains, springs anrt 'filis. 
who causes high fevers or emaciating iUneises to ofleaders or 
intruders upon his habitat and thus brings about thmr death 
unless otherwise he is propitiated through solemn offerings of 
needful saeriftces at altars s^iaUy erected for the purpose. 

'Dingipa Bakbra : Dmgipa (pronounced Din-cipe) literally 
means One Who Brings and Bestows upon and Bakbra literally 
means One who Tends, Preserves and Keeps in Safety, Attri¬ 
butive names of the Supreme Goddess in the Garo pantheon, who, 
according to her different functions in the execution of the univer¬ 
sal scheme of things, is known to the Garos by more than one 
hundred sixty attributive and non-attributive names, 

* Abet: Name of an ancient patriarch and a simpleton 
amorigsi the Garos. He is absolutely foolish in the ways of men. 
Ho simply docs not know how to do things. In the saying here, 
lofcrrence is made to the following well-known folk storv:- 

“Abet cleared a plot of jungl® for ihum cultivation at place, 
named Ahaamgija Ronggagija in Dikgi] Ahsoog. He burnt down 
the debris of the clearing. It was a very hot day when his mother- 
tn-Iaw came to the cultivation. There was no shelter there. So, 
she rebuked him sayings. **Abet why do you not set up a cadjan 
on the cultivation, even Just as small as the shell of a crab ? 

Abet was unable to comprehend its meaning It was Just a 
metaphorical similitude in the locality for erecting a small shanty 
in the Jhum cultivation. So, he brought a real crab-shell the 
next day and put it up in a leaning horizontal fashion on the 
cultivation and told her in the evening that a cadjan house has 
Just set up on the cultivation just as she desired. Next 
morning, when his mother-in-law came to the cultivation, a dog 
followed her, and running ahead of her, devoured tho crab-shell.* 
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• Tkengtht Bandok Mikp/ul JaJiphil: In the Caro panthe- 
0Ci Thengtba Baadok Mikhil Jahphil is the King of Eifs* on 
whom the goddess of wealth bestowed the key to riches and 
wealth. 


OOERA, THE OOO OP THUNDEIt AND LIOKTNfNO (PAGES 152—1S4) 

* Ohom : Literally, uneven, peerless, matchless, Tt refers 
to the country chequered whh plains, hills, green n>cudows. deep 
primitive forests, impcnelruble dense mixed jungles and jutting 
rocks, interspersed with rivers, streams, rills and small lakes, 
that is. the area of land comprising tlic artificiully created ruiKlcrn 
provinces of Assam. West Bengal and East Bengal. 

* Ahsong Nonoe : Literally, the Country of Nonoc, tlw 
Heroic Land Where Women Rule. 

* AliphUjwigsha : Literally, the Famous Ancient mountain 
•laad. 

* Nengkueht^ : laterally the Grand end or Tip of Neng. 
Tlw Source of the Songdu (Brahmaputra) River. 

‘ Ahong Tlbcteiri: The asclent Caro name for modem 
Tibet 

* Bolphakram Hill : The famous Plateau, 2808 feet Iiigh 
with Its ageless scenic beauty, on the south-eastern part of the 
amncially created Oaro Hills District. It is a mass of iimextone 
rock With a thin layer of soil, on which only short grass and 
few small trees grow. 

' Achik Ahsong \ Literally, tht Country of the Achik. 
Here, by the *'AcMk Ahsong’’ it does not mean only the arbi¬ 
trarily oad ardacially created modem District of Caro Hills in 
Assam; but all the hills and plains of the area of land, where 
the heroic ancestors of the Achik or Mande race lived and held 
undisputed sway long before the rise of the Moghul Power in 
India and which comprised the areas now artificially known as 
^sam. West Bengal nod East Bengal Accordiog to ancient 
Caro tradlbcmaJ accounts, tiw ancient Idngdom of O^r or Gaur 
sow in ruins in Bengal, is the (rue Acbik Absong of old and the 
Caros {Aehiks or Mandes) are but a fragmentary race of the once 
^porate member of the once mighty kingdom, of Cour or Gaur 
destroyed m 1201 A. D- by the Muslim invaders under 
Mubaminad Bakthyar. ^ 

* The Son^u River: The Oaro name for the Brahmaputra 

Gore Bri Ora Ahding Dipbhkni Guore : Uterally the 

HiU of Gore, the Hillock of Ora tree {Phyilanthus Emplica\ 
tbe Fortress of the Frogs. Name of an ancient market said to 
be existent on tbe Balphakiam Plateau. 

Ahrakpa Saljong Gingmaipa : Literally. The Father 
« Ahrafc. as a CelcsbaJ Being and the Father of Gingmat, the 
voicomb, as related to the Sun-Divinity. “Ahrakpa’’ means 
rather of the “Hardener of the Earth." 
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^'Ktrbu Renche bforimbl Dikkimbi : Literally; Kabu Rea* 
cbe. the strong Latge*Headed Woman. 

Dumeroriji Duefurong Ahnlng Gnng Wana Chinins Gring 
Wafa : LitcraUy. Dumerong Duchcrong, the Slcek*Bodi^. who. 
as a Subterranean Being, is known as Wana. and Waja as a 
Being of the Underwater World, 

Misifii Jakrimra Saiiongni Redokra: Literally, the 
Place where the CoJcstiuI Divinity used to handle hund-supports 
and wltcre the Sun*DivnUy used to ulighc by means of a dangling 
long stem of rauun, set as a lifi-hnndlc. 

** Misl C'hipimpa Ahning iogo Ritcha Chining Sambal 
GUct: Litcrylly, Celestial Being, the Father of Chipim, who is 
named Jogo the Brave, as a Subterranean Being, and Sambal 
the Lord, as a Being of the Underwaicr World. 

Notakki Bdlongre Balong}ap x Uterally, the 
Sister'Spouse Lite's Indivisible Oi her* Entity. 

Blsikkrom DldluHori! : Literally, the Qiangelcss Source, 
the Central Core, tlie Matrix of aP Beginning, in the Garo 
pantheon, the Supreme Goddess, the Cosmic Mother Divine, who 
u beyond the creative, the preservative and the destmetive in¬ 
fluences. According to the Garo story of creation this Goddess 
created materials out of which the Goddess Nosthu Nophantbu 

S terall, the Tie*Knot of All) and Misi Sisthe {literally, rhe 
hesive Principle of All), at her comm«ind. fashioned the ^rth. 
''Romg Rosht X Literally. Roshe means Purifier and 
Rome means the Dehydrating Separator of the Pure from the 
Impure and the Mixed. 

*’ Chushe Dangshe : Literally, the Ocanser of the Interior 
through skillful manipulation. 

^*Ahsong Ahbugrang Chiaashelgrang Ahtutru Cbaraegani 
jVfWm* Nokgitcham Satfongni Kihgongdam : Literally, the 
Country of Ahbugrang. the HoUow*Latid. the Watcring*rtaee oi 
Ahaholgrang. the Porous Land, the L'tnd Ahtutru Chamccani, 
the deserted Home^stead of the Celestial Divinity and the Garbage* 
Heap of the Sun'Divinity. 

Bindeng Salaram : Literally, Bindeng by the East 
Shohlyng Ranggitdu r Literally. Shohlyng. the boiling 

Gong.' 

Gypeng Rongma Khueng : Literally, the Place 
where the Mao tree {Hihiscus Maerophyllus) grows with its 
trunk athwart the broken-edged Rock. 

** The Nokphanthx : Literally, the Bachelors' Housa In 
every Garo village there is a number of Nokpkanthes, in accordance 
to the proportionate number of unmarried young men. and wide* 
wers in the vilbge. In a Garo village, there must be a 
Nokphanthe. Unmarried young men and widowers of a village 
live, sleep and have their meals In the Village Nokphanthe. The 
meals are prepared in the houses of the maternal relatives of the 
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inmates of the Nokphanihe and are placed by (he sisters and 
Dieces of the inmates on hansing wicker'baskets. known as kaldes 
which, when full, is drawn up and emptied out by the inmates in 
the Npkpharuhe, who dine together on the open porch of the 
Nokphanthe as brothers of one family. This laudable institution 
of Nokphanlkt is still seen at its best at present at viibges 
Bnujigiri and Siju in the soulii'Castern part of Caro Hills. 


H 

* Chikka^ndik Chimerongdik Maadini Bisik Seprunl 
Rongdik : Literally, th« Place of round deep pool of cool 
water, the Source of the Maadi Stream, the Bin of the Limpet. 

* Rckman Meh-o r Literally. Rokman, the Male. 

* Chensman Phantf : Literally, Chengman, the Bachelor. 

*Ahning Dc^ Nagorak Chining Dee Noffafa : Literally, 

Doe Kagarak the Subterranean Dweller, who is named Doc 
Nag^a. as a denizen of the Underwater World. 

*Dimbil Brl Phalwong AhHing : Literally, the Hill of 
Dimbil iCarea nrborea) and the Hillock of ^halwang {Dal- 
hergia stipulacea), Name of ancfenl markcl-placo famous in 
the folklore of the Garos for its importance ond antiquity. It 
» in the modem akhinft^land of Village Baringairi in north- 
eaitam pert of Garo Hills. 

* The Dura Hill : The ancient Oaro name for the Tura 
Range in Garo Hills. 

'Khorengpa Khobinpa Gangglpok CMdual: Ulcrally, 
me White-Winged Rapacious One, the Father of Khoreng and 
Kbobin. Name of the patriarchal bead of all hawks, the herdesC 
and the most favourite warrior and progeny of the Sun-Divinity, 
now represented by the whitish-grey wmg^ fishing hawk, 
known as Kot^klong or Romgong. 

* Chongmitchang Pmdrang Chipuck Rodachi: Uterally, 
Ibe zebra-watennake. the long, mighty warrior. The patriarchal 
bead of the kharait family. 

* Conga Tritpa Raksanpa : literally, Gcnga, the FaTher 
of Tni and Raksan. 

^“Susime: The Garo Goddess of Fortune represented 
by the ever-chanpng Moon. 

JJ Muncpa Takko Shanepa MaUo t Literally, one known 
as Takko, as the Father ot Mune. and as Mallo. as the Father of 
oaime. 

. 1 . Ahning Ruram Sureng: Literally, the Bird of 

the Subterranean World, known aa Ruram Sureng, 

Tj Wakkimhir UtetaUy, the Primoidial 

Head of tbe Strong-Teethed Swine F^ly. 
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* Tompa Okpet Dina K/iaApef ; LitcfaJIy, Okpet, the 
Stern-Someehedi Self*willed ; the $e]f*CoQcentrated Dina, the 
fearless Stout-Hearted Misehief-Monger. 

^Sume Diime Sekvha Mah3i'/c/ii Dora Da/tknn<fi Okgit* 
duma Solkarunta: Literally. Sume, the Endless Vital-Cumat. 
Seksho the Prolific Primordial Mother of the Myriad, named 
Doro Dohkandi the Mother of Okgitdu. Che Steely*BelJied. and 
of Bolkacu. the Stitf-Slunned. 

^ Noonggi Noof^ap ilUnm llUnggap t Literally, the 
Massive-SIzcd Active ^malc, the Bver-Kccn and Fleet, 

SonfidurU /tngkfrong Saeafni Damekong : Literallv, the 
Giant Crab of tlie Songdu < Bramaputra). which is the Terror 
of the Sea, 

‘ Makkapa and Doh^otdu : Literally, the Father of Moklca 
the Common Brown Monkey, and Doh.otdu, the Water-Wolf. 

* Gringleng and AbaHing : Literally, die Vigilant and tUo 
Watchful Ward to whom the myateries or creation are open. 

* Rangbildi Rangbilda : An area of land partly in North 
Kbasia and Jainthia Hills and partly in South Kamnip, cot far 
from the Landu HUl. 

* Ahning Gring Wana Oiining Gring Wacha : Literally, 
iho Spacious Underground Area, the Den of the Mother-Tooth 
and the Spacious llnderwacer world, the Place of Cutting of 
Teeth. 

* Ashong Nongrengreng Chiga i^angchlblng : Literally, 
the country of Kongreogreng and the Watering-Place of 
Nengchibing, 

"^Mihgam Nong^hobd Dykgyl Shalbri •. Literally- tho 
land of Nonehobal of the Mehgnm division of the Achiks, and 
the land of Shalbri, the land of the Dykayl division of the 
Achiks. This land is in the mid-weatem part of modern Khasia 
and Jainthia Hills in Assam. This land is believed by the Garos 
to bo the abode of the immortal Oaro Vulcan, the moulder of 
armours for warrior divinities. 


IV 

^Kamal Aepa Mofide Ajepa : Literally, as a Kamal 
( Blacksmith). known as Aepa. the Father of Ae, and, as a Mande 
(Achik or C^o), known as Ajepa, the Father of Aje. He is 
also known as Theara Matchallang. 

’ The uhcrot vine: A wel-known stout wild cre«per 
common in the primitive forests in Garo Hills. Its fruits are 
harmless and are sometimes eaten by men. 

’ Kasim : Known also as pasim ( Paederia foetida ). A 
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sm&U creeper commoo in tbe dense mixed jungles in Caro Hills. 
lu fruits are as small as the fruiu of the kfiitma tree 
seinialcna) and are used by the Garos to blacken teeth and to 
prevent tooth decay, its leaves are used as leafy vegetable. It 
is of medicinal vadue. 

* Wahmisina sacrifice : In order to perform Washmisina 
sacrifice, a bamboo*pole, about a cubit and a half long, is 
splintered into two in the form of a rweezers and painted by 
means of shoot and is kept clasping u root of the tree blighted 
by lightning. Ii servos us ua uliur. The ofllciuting priest chants 
out sacrificial songs, holding a chicken by the wings, ut ihv 
ncwIy-prcparcd olUir. The chicken is then killed and its blood 
23 sprinkled on the bamboo*pole and at the root of the tree. 
After its entrails are offered at the altar and its feathers arc 
stuck with blood to the altar, the chicken is roasted and eaten 
with cooked rice by the priest on the spot. 

When youngsters are afflicted with ulcers on the heods. the 
ulcers are imputed to have been caused by the youngsters’ 
coming in contact with the tree struck by lightning, lliis sacrifice 
is perform^ for the purpose of curing such ulcers us wcii us to 
prevent life and property in the vicinity from being hit by 
lightning. 

^Ahkfiuasi Ahhotgro Literally, a Long narrow strip of 
Land with yawning chasms on both sides. 

* Ahkhuasi Rongp<ikdar€ ; Literally, a Long narrow strip 
of Land, surrounded with massive walMi^ rocks on either side. 

* WarlgUchok Chlgorvirak: Literally, the Crimson Pool 
of Water, (he Home of the Gandroks (Speckled Cleur*Wuter 
Edible Frogs). According to figurative saerw songs, known as 
Ooroas, of the Oaros. the homecoming of Goera and SujepM 
Monggolpa Toajeng Abiljeng is an allegory on the advent of rain 
and thundiersquals is Spring. 


V 

' Ahnima Gruram Chinima Rw^tiiram : Literally, the 
mighty Avalances of Land and of Vast Spouts of Water. 

’ Son^u Bisik Matpa Achik : Literally, the Source of 
Soogdu (Brahmaputra) and tbe Mountaialaod of Matpa. It 
menus the North-Eastern Himalayan Regions, 

' * Nokrek, Medariy Khilbclma, Methongbol, iadisil, Gonggrot, 
Gawahm Gawe. Ramchengga and Nengru AHphd \ Local 
names of Hills. Pools. St reams . Valleys. Plains in the areas wbi^ 
me artificially known now as Districts ot Gbio Hills. Ooalpara 
and Mymensmgb. 

J Chandodengga, B^phakram and Ckikhusu : 
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Local names of Streams, HHls nod Plateau in the south-eastern 
part of Garo l^li and in the South-western part Khasia and 
Jaiotbia Hills. 

* Ahguive Rongpakmare Shohlying Janihikd : Literally. 
Land Fortifield by Massive Walls of Rocks and watered by 
Shohlyng through subterranean conduit. 

Shohlyng is a small stream in the south-western part of 
Khasia and Jainthia Hills, bodering Garo Hills. 

" Bll Co^a Jakbal Msi Chela Rongdot Jakthong Manggot ; 
Literally. Ooeta, the Great Strength, the Destroying Hand, the 
Heart of Flint-Rock, the Firm steely Bludgeoning Arm. 

^ Jugi Phante ; In the Garo pantheon, Jup is the benign 
divinity, who rules lesser spirits of healing elements. 

“ Cocrani Nokphonrt DifAoknl Quart : Licerally. the 
Bachelor-House of Goera, the Portress of the Frogs. 

Rongnokmu Roneiaindup : Literally, the Stately Cadjan* 
Shaped Rock of immense dimensions. 

Jahphangma Khingwangma The matrilineal head ot 
the Ahbeng division of the Oaios, inhabitiog the western, north¬ 
western and souUi-westem parts of Garo Hills. 

Nokkima Jamkitna : The matrilineal head of the Mat- 
jangchi division of the Gaios. who inhabit the nonh-cential por¬ 
tions of Oaro Hills. 

^^Cora t The division of the Caros inhabiting the riparian 
areas of the Roir^ and Rongdik Rivers south of the eustero 
extremi^ of the fura Range in Garo Hills. 

Oanching : The division of the Oaros inhabiting the 
riparian areas of (be Dareng (Nitai) River directly south of the 
Meminram Ptik of the Tura Range in Qoro Hills. 

Chisak : The division of the Caros inhohabiting the mid* 
north-eastern part of Oaro Hills. 

MaicM : The division of the Oaros inhabiting the 
riparian ureas of the middle and upper stages of the Sinisang 
River and its tributaries, immediately north of the Nokrek and 
Meminram Peaks of the Tura Range, in Garo Hills. The 
Matchis proved themselves to be the most troublesome of all the 
Garos to the British on the advent of the British rule io the hills. 
They were the kst of the indepeodeot-loving Garos to most 
unwillingly submit thraselves to the British rule in 1871 AJ>. 

**Dual : The division of the Garos. at present found 
mostly in the Caro country, as recognised so by the British, in 
North Mymensin^ District in East Bengal. 

Mthgam Nongal : The Mehgam division of the Garos, 
inhabiting Sie north-eastern part of Garo Hills and the whole 
of the western part of Khasia and Jainthia Hills. They are called 
Lyngams by the Khasis. They are distinctly purely Achiks or 
Mandfis. being divided into clans as are the Achiks or Mandes m 
Garo HiUs. For instance, the Rengcheng or Nongthloh dan 
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Among tbe Metigsms is as same as the Chambugong clao among 
the Mandes in Garo Hills, the Nongshobar dan among the 
Mehgams is os same as the Gahre or Gagra dan among the 
^ades in Garo Hills, the Nongoshur dan among the Mehgams 
is as same as tbe Tehgitdi dan among the Mandes in Garo Hills, 
the Nongbreit clan among the Mehgams is as same as the 
Roagmutbu dan among the Mandes in Garo Hills, and so on. 

^ ■ Litemlly, Dykgyl the Blacksmith. The 

Dykgyl division of (be Garos inhabiting the mid^norchwestern 
put of Khasia and Jainthia Hills. In ancient days, they were the 
most famous blacksmiths and priests. 

*’ Barin^sre and Fakregrt i Areas of aW/rte-lands, with 
Villages, beonng (he same names, within them, in the nonh- 
eastern part of Garo Hills. 

« lfa*va. Dohbu : Areas of akhing lands, with villages 
within them, having (be same names, in the nud-oonh* 
eaatem part of Garo Hills. 

^^Shohiyng Janrhikhd i A small sUeam in the south¬ 
western part of Khasi Hills, bodering Garo Hills. Not far from 
(he MoheskholJa River, which forms (he boundary line between 
Garo Hills and Khasia Hills, is a famous place oy the stream, 
known ‘ Shohlyng Wakso." The Garos befieve that the entrails 
of the monster-boar were cleansed for cooking at this place; 
that at the springs at this place the cleansing of entrails of the 
monster-boar still enacts and, because filth and excrements dis- 
cbvged from the entrails, the bad-smelling, just as that of filth 
and excramenc of entrails of pigs, still persists here. 


VI 

^M€hjakehi Kahsyndik : Literally. MehjakeW. the Silent 
Cold. 

*Bugarik Bugosit \ Name of water-wigtb, which is believed 
by the Garos to possess supernatural powers. 

V/ . 1 . Jahpramma : LiteraQy, Noeri Simeri. the 

Mother of Jahpram. In the Garo pantheon, she is the maligant 
goddess, who causes all rheumatic pains, such as lumbago, gout, 
sciatica, arthritis, etc. 

* Ma^i Rongkuchi : The Mass of Rock, which forms the 
watershed <A the Mahadeo River in the south-eastern part of 
Garo Hills. RongkucH literally means the Rock out of which 
frothy water issues. 

* Suuji Wakma Sinchskehikmo : Literally, the Mouster- 

, ?; Mother of Biting Cold, the Hoar-Headed 
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VII 

* Ahning Rimii Chining Chimii Doldol Tira : Literally 
Dol4ol the Female, who, as a subterraaean being, is called Rimit. 
and named Cbiinit as a denizen of the Underwater World. 

^Marakma Makaima Kohmama GnU Rengshe : The 
heroic being who first assumed the panegyric sept of Marak since 
the beginning *>£ clanship among the Caros. 

’ Shangmama Ranjama : The heroic b«ing who first adop¬ 
ted the panegyric name of Shangma since the origin of clanship 
among &e Caros. 

* Mangshang Ahsong ■. The Country of Mangsbasg in the 
honb-castern part of Caro Hills, bodering the Khasia and 
Jaiotbia Hills. 

* Doro Ahkuchoi Ratio Chubanda : Literally, the Tip ol 
the Land of Doro and the Abrupt End of the Lund of Rado. 

* Ahdokgre ; Literally, the Place where the Earth 1$ 
Struck. An area of land, with a village bearing the same name 
within it. in the oorth*easiern part of Garo Hills. 

^ Bolmoram : Literally, toe Place where Trees are shaken. 
An area of akhlng land, wit^ a village with the same name, within 
it in the mid-rtorth-eastern pan of Garo HiUa. 

* Dohkru Miwepa Ah^m Chiwepa •. Literally, the Dove- 
the Father of Miwe, the Paddy-Picker, and the Drawer of Water 
off the Salt-Lick. 

* Bisiboi Bljangbol ; Literally, the Tree of Poison* which 
is the Living 'Hte of Venom. 

An Achik raaUy Itopardises his t It is said (hat, as Ma- 
rak Is his ancient enemy, any tiger wants to get on even or settle 
acedunts with a Marak and that, therefore, the tiger any time 
primes for any person calling himself Marak. It is also stated 
by the narrator that, as since the very beginning of time no Caro 
ancestor, citing himself Momin. has ever achieved an act of 
bravery nor displayed deeds evidently savouring of phyiscal or 
moral courage nor bas he ever braved the dangers of the forests, 
nor ht ever distinguished himself in any crisis which calls 
for physcal courage, alertness, strength and endurance, the tiger 
bas not the sUj^test feeling of respect for any person who calls 
himself Momin. 


VTII 

'Ahkhang Batmara •. Literally, the Market of Batmara. 
* Kimma Dohda : Literally, the Place of Dohda, where 
a large number of people assemble for purposes of exchanging, 
buying and selling. 
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’ Balimlt : Lilerally, Encbantin^y beautiful Land 
Bmbae : Liierally, Wonderfully Charming Streams ifac 
waters of which cnss*cros5 in spate. 

Uftnang Phalkhang Norang Jipjang : Uiezally, InnaJig the 
Flinuous and Norong the Ever-Moving Female. * 

xjt Mehmang mgU : Literally, (he 

Market of Mangra. the Rendcavous of Ghosts. ]t is believed hv 
the tjaros that this market was usually held at night at a olace 
"f®** of Balphakram in the souih<astern pari of 

Caro Hills m vwy, very andent days and that sometimes even 

^ Aht^ng JCornma R<^a Chining Komma Rocha : Literallv 
Kit n!;? subierriDcan region, known aa Kommo m 

U “ ‘ 

B ’ Literally, the Gateway of 

Rocks* dW Door-Bolt of the Sun-Divinity. ^ 

- Literally, known as Bone 
and as Jane as the Father of Nito, 

I .u Ahdt'ng Mao Oypeng. Chirinc : Llieni!- 

1^. the heavenly Hillock of Rangwal by tb© Siraams of Mao 
S^"L)^ bend the Mao tree {Hibiscua Mar- 

^Rangdi Agal-. Literally, the Grassy Plain of Ranadl 
g.^^y m the south-weetcni part trf Khaaia and Jaiothia 

^^Rot^uart Rongpokdare Bal\va Oltokram A fining JoJok- 
Misi Mra Rofom : Literally, the 
Foflw*Like Rock, where the Wuid-Divinity is wont to pass 
acroes. whera an Underground Pathway traverses, where the 
^ ^ innundate nrflifig down from the 

hoi^ (Brahmaputra) River and where die Celestial Divinhv 
used to have pleasure walks, ' 

th^ pof^ewd to death : This is 

the age-long belief of the Garos worth verifying by science. 


^ <3afo name of an ancient 
^us place m the south-westera part ot Khasia and 3^^ 

^^(^ikhagln aUjrim : Literally, the Sile« Deep Pool of 

* Mebit Mebang : Literally, the Paddy hidden underground. 
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which j&sues out by itself. It is believed by the Garos that the 
vital principle of Rice sought shelter by ixsca ic the Underground 
Recesses during conflagatioo caused by Coera end that it issuee 
out only at ni^ts for bits of fresh air. 

^ To the Achiks Gocra is the Immortal and fnvincible God 
of Thunder and Lightning : To the primitive Garos since time 
immemorial past» Goera is the God of Health and Sirer^th. the 
very Personification of that Latent Invisible All-I^werfuJ 
Bncrgy. which is known as Eiectricity in modern Science. 

The recently tapped atomic and nuclear powers are but znaoi* 
festations of some of the powers of Gocra of the Achiks. 


X 

‘ Ahsohne Ahjaphang. Dalwa Citokram. Guuri Jafokram, 
Dohreng Bawanugiram. SUchl Nokphanteram. Khaichi Gitokram. 
Jugi Melaram. Ahkhuasl Jafipa Cti'>lsl ; Literally, the Breast* 
Foundation of the Garth, the Slender Sole of the Earth, when 
tbo Wind-Divinity used to Pass through, where Fog used to wisp 
by. where broad-winged kites used to spread their wings in regal 
circling sweeps in diz^ heights, where the Spirit Silchi used to 
resoru where the Spirit Khatchi used to ride by and where the 
Spirit Jugi used to hold his Councils. 

*Knaru Chlmongram Rongma Pandakram: Literallv. 
Where Massive Drift*Wood used to Pile up. where huge stonoe 
used to be rolled up into Heaps. 

* The Chitmang or Weamong Hill : LiteraUy. the Body 
of Chit Of the Great Deity. Waemong is the Along name of the 
same Hill. Chit means one who tears, and Chitmang means the 
client manifested Body of the Loud Blast that tesca the Skies. 
The most prominent Hill, 3365 feet high, in the south-eastern 
part of Garo Hills. This Hill is commonly known to the Garos 
as Chirmang Tingring Rema Bangfong/ which means “the 
Sta/ely-Po/sed Chitmang Decked wrf^ Green Plumage of Long 
Sknder^temmed Rema ( rattan )/' 

THig noea'a divikatiok (paoe 185-187) 

^Translated, the verse runsx — 

Cover me, ye leaves of grass and bambooes. 

Bend over me. thou, bulnish plant. 

Thou, jagged rock, barricade me from view. 

Thou, benaing clump of phool grass, cover me. 

Thou samsmati iEupatorium cannabinum), 

overshadow me. 

Ye. braoebes grass, leaves of cochu 

{colocasia indicaX leaves of trees. 
Camouflage me in sfience. stir ye not 
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^Freely translated, the verse runs 

Deng. Dcngga. Come, thou, hither. 

As hast thou been predesiio^ for me 
By Salgra and Bahbra oC long ago. 

Thou an my feed since thy mother gave thcc birth. 

Be thou stupclled. be thou out of wits." 

’ "Kxi Shaogma am 1. Goera am 1. Ever^AleR, never out 
of wits am I. even in dreams and divisions.” 

Ka is a word of abrupt self-inireduction. This is the usual 
self-eulogio shout on driving away tigers, expressing the heraldric 
of his individual origin and uttr^utes. 

THE OWL Atm TH5 COhRA ( PA0B5 191-192) 

‘ Dohkupa Mikrimittkong Sahnepa Skodottong : Ulcsmlly, 
Dohkupa, the Goggle-Eyed. Sabnepa> the Bumpy-Headed. 

KAUCAMB XAtCKA (PAGES 193-197) 

^Slmsang Jtikam Rengdong Bra : The bank of the Sim- 
saog River at the confluence uf the Rongdong Stream at the 
eastern extremity of tlio Turn Range in Guro Hills. 

* Ahseng Nongrgngreng Cmga Nengchlblng: Literally. 
the Country of Nongrengreng and the Waterinu-Place of /Veng* 
chibins : It is identified with the area of land, which is partly 
in the north-eastern part of Garo Hills and partly in the north¬ 
western part of Khasia and Jainthia Hills. 

’ Dambo Ahdok : Literally, the Land of Dambo. An area 
of akhing-Iand, with a village of the same name in it, in the 
north-eastern part of Garo Hills. 

* Snal Anriku Paial Rongriku : A precimtous place north 
of Dambo. 

* Dingipo Dokgipa Bahbra ; Literally, the Bringer d Gifts, 
the Maker, the Bestower and Preserver of Life. Attributive 
names of the Supreme Goddess in the Garo pantheon. 

*Ahscmgro<a or Ahsongkrita : The ceremonial sacrificial 
performance at a panicular sacred place of worship, once a year, 
m the akblng-land of a Garo Village in Oaro Hills. Every 
tribal Garo village in Garo Hills has such a sacr^ place of 
community worship in the Village /lA/iing-land. Such a place ia 
called Ansong Kosi Chiga Rangga. 

Ahsongtata or Ahsongkrita in a Garo Village, begins on a 
fixed day in the bouse of the Akhing Nokma of the Village oi 
p^ormance and consists of erection of fresh altars in the 
Akhing N^^mia’s house and ceremonial offerings of goats pigs 
and fowls at the altars in the house as weU as at the permanmt 
^ at the sacred place of worship. The Kamal (Officiating 
Fnests) chants out long sacrificial songs at tbe altars Much 
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chu (ric*-be«r) and kni (cooked or fried meat) are freely and 
abuDdaotly served out to all present in the ceremomal perfor- 
maocev during which the elderly male villagers; grasping mHanu 
and fipis in their bands and hilariously shouting out self-eulogies 
to the accompaniment of rythmic-sounds of native musical me- 
trumen(s» perform ritual martial dances by the altars at the 
sacred place of worship as well as in the fiouse of the Village 
Akhtn^ Nokma. 

TUB SJRTH OP FIRB AND AFTERMATH (PAGES 205-2125 

‘ Daksipa Rupipa. Tattara Rabusa. Stura Panrura, Mahgipa 
Jagrin^, Suutgipa Imbonggipa. Janggini Nckgipa Jamani Biambi : 

Literally the Maker, the Mauler, the Most Worshipp^ and 
the Hvet-Present. the Binder^ the Coherer, the Mother Goddess 
the Setter of Ends, tite Fixer of Edges, the Owner of Life and 
the Changeless Core of Life. Attributive names of the Supreme 
Goddess in the Garo pantheon, who is the Causeless Cause, the 
Matrix, the Supreme Monad, of All Beginning and who is beyond 
the creative* preservative and destructive influencea. 

*Nosthu Nophaninu : Literally, the Tie-Knot of Exis¬ 
tence. In the Caro pantheon, the Ooddi$, who. at the command 
of Tatara Rabuga, fashioned the physical form and feature of 
the Barth. 

* MUl Sisihe : Literally, the Celestial Being who is a the 
Creative Urge, tn the Garo pantheon, the Goddess, who assisted 
Kosthu Nophanthu in fasbioamg the Barth and in instilling crea¬ 
tive urges into beings. 

* Nonkbok Norekdlm : Tn the Oaro pantheon, the Oea- 
tlve Aspect of the Supreme Deity. 

‘ Sals^a : In ihe Oaio pantheon, the Manifested aspect oC 
Eternal Light represented by the All-Brilliant Sun. 

* Aijangga : Literally, Keen and Fleet. 

’ Misi Susime : Literally, the Celestial Being, who brings 
about or pounds out'* shifting events. In the Oaro pantheon, 
die Ooddea of Fortune, represented by the Moon. Just as the 
different, phasee of th« Moon greatly determine the fate. Luck 
or fortune of human beings, so Misi Susime is aptly described 
the Qaros as the ebang^ Goddess of Fortune. 

' Redingb(tnda : Literally, the Slender chord which dea 
out and determines events: the rope that pulls. 

* Sutimema Sangkildoma v Literally, the Mother of those 
Susime and that Finsament 

A nna Dingsima : Literally, the Mother ot those that 
that walk and crawl about the earth. 

** Dramma Chisamma Denpema Denjoma : LiteraUy, the 
Mother of those that exist by tbe slopes of Land, by the banks of 
Waters and that can be cut down and pruned. 

24 
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^^Rabusonia Rarug^a : Literally, the Mother of Rabuga 
aod Rauaga. For waat of a more appropriate word hero the 
word ei€afh is used with reference to the Goddess. By death it 
does not mean comptefc and toial annihiiuthn. but complete 
transformation or change of state of pliysical existence. 

According to the Qaro belief, when a liuman being dies, he 
or she does not suffer complete unnihilaiion : but is changed into 
the slate of a Mehmang or Uhmang. and« when a Mehtumg dies, 
it is changed into the state oC a Mchte. and, on death, the Mehic 
is transfomed into the state of a Pre or Miihdei (who dies no 
more). 

Vrendaina Urenchima : Literally, the Modtec of Flighily 

Flash. 

SrelonggUchak Giiokwahrikkat i Literally, the Red* 
Tongued and the Oackling-Throaied. According to Oaro belief, 
this busky*voiced and red-tongued being was l^n out of erst* 
while wedlock of the moiher to Goera. the God of Thunder and 
Ligbalag. 

Bre Nalfa Rad& Chichang : Utcrally, the Island of Rado 
Beyond (ho bounds of Bre. 

'^Mykadaap Jah-a Tengkap'.Uittully, the Hollow-Faced 
and Stout*Legged. 

^'Jogoracha : Literally, Jogo the Brave, 

Dchsurot : Literally, the Cock-Fighting. The twin stats 
in the proximity of the Great Orion. 

^^Matchak Rosiksak : UOxiUfy, Iho Red Nimble and 
Swift-footed Squirrel with bushy tails. 

** W<d\Uraa : Rubbing two splinters of bamboo hard 
against each other so as to obtain fire by means of friction, lliis 
is a Oaro method of produciog hre. 

W<d\itot tota : The most common process of producing 
fire among the Gaios consisting in stnlciog a piece of wahltat 
(a piece of flint) with a piece of ateel so as to catch the sparks 
maaas of floss of sowd {Careya Urtns). The back-edge of 
a knifo-blade is usually utilized for striking a pfeco of flint-sionc 
and holding the floss of satve together with the flint-stone so that 
It easily catches the sparks ;^duced thereby. Before the advent 
of match-boxes in the Achikland the wahitoi iota was most 
commonly resorted to by the Acblk families. 

“ Bamin Rocha Soion Gite! : Literally, Bamin the Brave and 
Sc^OQ the X^rd. 

•• Mama JMhol j Literally, the Trail of a Buffaloe. The 
broad, luminous zone in the sky, the Milky Way, is so called 
by thd Gaios. 

^*Mengso ripe : Literally, the Carrying of a Cat. It i« 
one of the constellations cwitaming seven minor stars, three of 
•RlMch m a strai^t line form Mennpo ripe. 

*^Mehgodop Samarop Wah-ambemg Wtduhimbong : Liter- 
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ally, thfi place of thick mixed jungle, where dfoopuig tjger>graas> 
dense dumps of gigantic bamboos and other tall grass exuber¬ 
antly grow. 

*• Waekmeh-a Wachek Phante : Literally, Waek, the Male, 
and Wachek. the Bachelor, who is wont to frequently open his 
mouth and show bis full teeth. 

^*Sira/n Rac}ia Bi/lking Gitcl : Literally. Sitam, the Heroic 
Being and Bolking, the Majestic Lord. The name of the first and 
the only tree which is believed by the Guros to have been 
originated along with the Mother Earth and grew into imroense 
majestic dimensions but which was later on destroyed by storm 
and ti^tni^. It is also believed by the Caros that this tree had 
been growing alone long before (ho appearance of vegetation 
and dilterent forms of land-life on cann. 

Ah^itchak Ronfibare, Misirong, KUnkhorong. Maodi Rong- 
kuehi, Mangshwig Ahsong, Darang Petc/wng. Papera- 
Mindiiri ; 

Names of areas land, hills and places in the eastern, south¬ 
eastern and north-eastern parts of Caro Hills. 

Kalika Mogua: Name of a hill, with a rock-cave ia it 

** Rikra brothers : The brothers of Matzhadus (tiger-mes). 
belonging to Rikra clan. 

‘^The Motcha nneUs x The tigers who were uncle and 
nephew to one another. 


THfi OWOJK OF THB RICB-BeiiR FBRMGNT (?AOB 213). 

* Tiebtmgshi Mist Noebolt : Literally, the Celestial WotnaB 
named Tiebaagsbi Noebale, 

* Tironnl Rangsitchi : the immortal deini*goddess named 
Tirannl Rangiilcbi. 

* Suengma ToUengma j Literally, the Mother of Sueng and 
of Totteng. 

* Ahning Bokjare Chining Dltnjare Nore Chire : Literally. 
Nore Chile, who, as a subterranean region, is known as Bokjare 
and Dimjare as a denizen of the tmderwater world. 

* Khorengpa Khobinpa Ganggipok Chidud \ Literally, the 
Gigantic White-Wloged One who is the Father of idioreng and 
of Khobin. The name of the patriarchal head oi the hawks. 

* Mehgam Nongjfyng : The division of the tribe of the real 
Caio ocigiQ, known as the Mehgams to the Caros sind as the 
Lyngo^ to the Khasis, inhabiting the western part of Khasia and 
Jainthia Hills. Some Mebgams inhabit the regions of Caro Hills, 
bordering the Khasia and Jainthia Hills. The Mebgam division 
of the Caros have chatchis or maharies of tbdr own which are 
synonymous to the chatchis or maharies of the Caros in Garo 
Hills; such for instance. Re^heng or Nongthloh chotchi of the 
Mehgams is as same as Chambugong chatchi in Garo Hills. 
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}^on£breit chalchi of (he Mehgams is as same as Rongmuihu 
chaichi of the Garos in Garo nols, Nongsiwoar chafvfn ot the 
MeagiiiDs is as same as ibe Oahre or Oagra chaichi oi (tic (iaros 
in Oaro Hdis, and so on with respect to oiher diaicMs or 
niafuiries of (bo Mehgama of Ktiasia and Juinlhia Hills and of 
ie Garos in Garo Hills. The mys(ic chords of memory (rom 
aoeiem umes slid remain as sacred ligaments in numberless ways 
between il» Guros of Garo Hiiis. the Meligams and Juinthtus oC 
Kbasia and Jamthia Hills, who are all known to be of the ono 
and (he same maternal head. 

DSJAK AND THE MATatADO (PAGGS 214>220). 

* Asa. A$ln. Jora. login, llasi. Nfashi. tlgosh. Gosh : No 
particular earthly meanings are attached to these words except 
that they are generally taken as the Ghost names of numerals from 
L to 9. 

* Asa, Agin, Jora, Jogin, Sina. Khawa. Ona, Onggef, Olashi, 
Oanggei ; Ihese words bear no particular muodunc meanings 
to human beings; but they are merely taken us the names of 
numerals of the tiger from 1 to 10. 

ORIOIK OF FOtSON (PAGCS 221-223). 

* CMagipok Chlmschangtok Chiinggil Chitinggil : Liter¬ 
ally. (he Whirlpool of Shimmering White and Speckled Water. 

Bokrepa Banda Jangmepa ; Literally, known as 
Sodu us die Father of Bakre and Banda as the Father of Jangme. 

^ Chambildohmapo t^arangpawangga : Literally, the parent 
shadlock tree [Citrus Dtcumana or Baiabes Leboo) and the age- 
old orange tree [Citrus Aurawium). These trees are belief 
by the Caros to have grown for ages past in the area of land, 
now known as tbe akhingAui^ of Baringgn in (be north-eastern 
part of Oaro Hills. 

* Mikrongrei GangcMngchst : Literally. One with lolling 
goggle eyes and scindllating wings. 

* The Goddess Dokgipa Rugipa Patigipo Rahrongipa: 
Literally, the Goddess. Who is tbe Maker, the Moulder, the 
Bestower of Dividends of Gifts and Good TbioES. (he Apportioner 
of Gifts and of Material and Spiritual Wealth. The attributive 
names of the Supreme Deity in the Garo pantheon, who is knovm 
to tbe Garos as such by more than one hundred sixty attributive 
names. 


THE UVTNC FB1KGS WHO PIBFr ACQUrBED STEEL (PAGES 224-226) 

^ Duh-a Raja Jingi Nokma : Literally. Duh-a. the King, 
3mgi. the Lord. 

* Aiming Gring Wana Chining Gring Wacha Ahsong Nong^ 
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rengreng Chiga Nengchibing: Laterally, As a subterranean 
area, it is known as Gring Wana, the Abode of the Mober* 
Tooth, and as Gring Wacba, the Cutting of Teeth, as an under* 
water World, tbe Country of Nongrenreng and the Watering' 
Place of Nengchibing. This area of land is identified by some 
Gaxos as tbe area of tbe village-land of Mangsbanhg, where 
there is an extinct volcano, in the north*eastero part of Garo 
Hills, boredering Kbasi and Jamthia Hills. 

‘ Dakgipa Riigipa Tatar a Ruboga : Literally, the Maker, 
the Moulder, the Most Worshipped, the Most profoundy Taken. 
The attributive names of the Supreme Deity in the Garo pantheon. 

* Chlginop Rong}on\dap Chibrosni Wafig^ Chongsni : Liter¬ 
ally, (be Place where water flows through the Subierranean Conduit, 
where Cadjandiko Big Rocks stand, the confluence of the seven 
Streams of Water where grow seven Clumps of Sati Bambooes 
{Bomhitsa tuida). There is a place, bearing tltese names and 
sncnxl to the Garo priests, at the vicinity of villages Rongribo and 
Kalak on the upper stage of the Dimring River in the mid* 
northern part of Garo Kills. 

* Oakatram Melaram Dikginram Bawsram \ Literally, the 
Place of Ascension, the Mustering-Place, where Greetings took 
place and where vast throngs of men hovered around. 

* Shangma Maopa Ranfa Chongdopa Seksepa Sekrapa ; 
Literally, Shangma. the Father of Mao. who is known as Rama 
as the Father of Chongdo. Sekso and Sekra. In the Ooro tradi¬ 
tional history of the various forms of life from their origin, this 
hero is (he original procreaCor of Wana Wangga Dudu Chompa 
Aropa Bindopa, the patriarchal tiger. 

^ Sharxgma Khonngpa Ranja IChobinpa Gangglpok Chidual : 
Literally. Shangma, the Father of Khoreng. known as Ranja as 
the Father of Khobin, the Gigantic While-Winged. He is the 
patriarchal head of the Hawks, Eagles and Fishing-Hawks. 

‘ Wana Wangga Dudu Ckompa Aropa Bindopa : Liierally, 
the Opoo-Teethed Dudu, the Fatner of Chom, Aro and Bindo. 
liie patriaichal bead of the ligers. 

* Shangma Ahning 5r/gfrteW Ran}a Tantani : Literally, SU- 
giochi Ranja Tantani. (he Subterranean Denizen, who belonged 
To the Shangma sept. 

Slangphakhuri Tatdlphanikin i Literally, Beneath (he 
Rock-aiffs, Under tbe Shadows of Frowning Massive Rocks. 

** Ahsong Badaka Chiga Nodimba • Literally, the Country 
of Badaka and the Watering-Place of Nodimba. 

** Shangma Mikkhtlsi Ranja 3ahbangs\ Korongmeh-a 
KochongphanSe Choka Choksi Awdduri Gaderongde : Liter¬ 
ally. Shangma, tbe Slant-Eyed. Ranja. the Sleoder-Leg^. Korong. 
tbe Male, Korong. tbe Bachelor, who is named Gaderonsde. 
the Male, Kochong, the Bachelor, who is named Oioka Choksi 
Awdduri Gaderoogde, 
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MOTHER OF SALT (PAOB 227-228). 

* Karhchl : Literally, tbe Incorruptible ^son of Alkali 
Tie Garos obtain kmichi, a kind of Soda Bicarb, by burning 
dried vegetable matter, dried young wedinok bambooes 
{Bambusa leres) and dried logs of certain trees and by decoction 
of the ashes in water. The karitchi, thus obtained, is used in 
cooking curry. 

Sonsdmm Sof^aUm : Literally, the Mother 
01 Fullness and Overflowing, the Mother of Sonedu (Brahmanulro) 
and of the Ocean. ‘ 


nm ORIGIN OF RICE (PAGES 229-233) 

* GisH Bol Gilol Bol Rlhge Samol Jahphanf> bfonol Liter* 
the Mth Flinty Bole, tbe Mighty Majoallc Sky-High 
Jw with in Vast Out-Spread Frccious Overhan^ng Branches, 
Ovenhjdpwmg the whole World, with iu Immense-Girdicd Base 
GH^ Dm^e Rone Dingfe : Literally. Dingc, the Mother- 
Banyan I^ee, Dingjc. the Soft Steely-Voiced Queenly Dcjnc 
B ..u Ft'??® • Literally, the Bottom-Kge of the 

Earth, the Vaulted-l^oundation of Waters 

Doiikatchi Nunsroram 
Rmtiok Nan 2 satram, Maona Onurururam. Kltma 8uh\U>ram. 
Monsma Dmutoram^ Ma\chu Kinma Onram, Vdarv Jakhri 
Mth^norna Koiaichi : Literally, the area of Lend where the 
Spirit Silchj Used to Descend, where Shining Jewels used to issue 
forth, dripping by, where Beads of Jade lay hanging by. where 
^ most precKw Necklaces lay swinging by. where huge herds 
<rf Buffaloes used to pass stampeding down, where the KUma tree 

profusely, where the 

Udare tree (Sferculia villosa) bud forth broad Leaves, four in 
munber from each axis, where thirty-trunked Qumps of MsA- 
gongma tree (Bouhinio variegotd) nied to grow m exuberant luxuri¬ 
ance, where myriads of Cows used to mass together and where 
mt^ numebfs of Elephants used to assemble to play at Wei^i- 

T . Phante Okkhuangshi JahpauChonsi : 

uteraUy, Jaru, the All-Sweeping Male, Jabal, he Purging-Bache- 
A?’ ?!?. . i? Hollow-Stomached one with Slender-Calved Legs. 
Ihe Wjnd-Diviaity » so caUed by the Garos because the trail 
« me gale, wmd-stonn, whir!-wind or cyclone is erften visible 
m the jungles of Garo Hills, as if impressed by the slender legs 
« a mighty sweeping Giant and because its speed is such as if 
tte Giant-Sweeper is ruoniflg empty-stomaebi 

Th. GifWl waniot-bird. 

Ihe Mtriarcbal head of the hoopoes. 

^ CAimng Nomindii Ahning Oiperi Chining 
Dtpera . Literally, One named Noeiksifc. as a dwSer of the 
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Subterranean region, and NomindU, who U also called Dipeca, 
as an Underwater denizen, and also named Diperi as a Being 
of the underground area. The matriarchal head o! the small bird, 
known as doh-amik. which the Garos believe to be the visible 
guardian of rice plants in paddy>fields. 

' Misi Apilpa Sdljonp Calapa \ Literally, as the Celestial 
Being, known as Apilpa, the Father of ApU. and named Galapa, 
the Father of Gala, as the Sun-Divinity. 

*Btinaponp Rungsdlons Wakmeihom Sangkhati : Literally, 
the Place, where there's a rang (valuable gong! of the Sun-Divi- 
nity by the Btmuons (Mcrrenia umbellata). known os Songkhati. 
where the Wahnt creeper (Mucuna hrocieatd) used to form skeins 
<>1 mystic cords bv themselves. It is an ancient sacred place lit 
the akhing'hnd or Durung Pctchong, belonging to Rongmuthu- 
Wahsra cliatcJil, in the north-cos tern _pon of Guro Hills. 

Alml Apilpa Chlni Galapa : Literally, os a dweller of the 
tcrrcsilui surface of the earth, known os Apilpa, the Father of 
Apil. and named Galapa, the Father of Gala, as an inhabitant 
by the waters. 

“ Nokkcl Jahslksck Rorl Johbcnpbong: Literally, the 
Servant, who fried and stirred up ceaselessly; the Alien, who 
Fried and Served in a Frying-Pan to Waste. 

Krurangrii Grikmtsal Deokracha Deg^ng Glul : Liter- 
ally, the Versatile Dancer, named Krurangniru, who is Deok. the 
Brave and Degong. the Lord. The mythological name of the 
paddy-cutting squirrel common in Garo Hills. 

Mofrengke Mescwal Literally, the Rodent, who is the 
Rat carrying l^re alongwith. 

Supra Mantifa : Tlie patriarchal heed of the e(Mder-like 
water-insect, which Uei float!r\g on water and which is always seen 
constantly and rapidly moving to and fro on the surface of the 
water at the same place. 


THE FIRST AOVLTERCR (FaCBS 234-737). 

‘ Aftning /fnjini Chining Jlnjina : Literally, the One who, 
as a dweller of the Subterranean regions, is known as Jiojioi. and 
as Jiniina. as the denizen of the Under-water world. 

*Koppalmari MalbUchJ Chengkopfop : Literally, the One 
with the hooded'head who is named Malbitcbi. the Back-Bendlog. 

* Ahnang brothers and Dilkhong uncles : TTie well-known 
local gods in the Garo pantheon, who are believed to be residing 
by the Pool. calW Ahnang Adilkhang Tematchi Ponggro, in the 
Ildek (Deosila) River. 

^ Ahguare Ronepakdare : Literally, the land surrounded 
by Fortress-like walls of Rock. 

* Khortnep^ Mikkingbando Kobinpa lahthengchua : Liter¬ 
ally. One. who is the Father of Khoreng, with smooth-surfaced 
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frowny forehead, and One, who is the Father of Kobin. the SUIty- 
Legged. 

• Chibrasni Wahge Chonssni : Literally, the Confluence 
of Seven Strcsras by the Seven Clumps of Wahge (Bainbusa tulda). 

^ Drl Ahkhuchot Rado Owlnirwa : An area of land with¬ 
in the Village-Land of Mangshang in the north-eastern part of 
Caro HiUs, bordering Khasia and Juitithiu Hills. 

* Nlba Ajepa Jonia Gil]cpa : Literally, One, who is known 
as Niba, as the Father of Aje, and named Jonja, as llic Father 
of Oilic. A human patriarch who is believed \>y ilic Garos to 
have afterwards been metamorphosed into a peacock. 

^ Maadi Rojigkuchi : Literally, tlte Place by the Maadi (the 
present Mahadeo) Stream, where exudes saliva-hke frothy water 
out of massive stones. Name of a place on the Balpitakram 
Plateau In the south-casiem pan of Garo Hills, renowned in the 
Oaro lore and legend as the site of a very ancient markct'plaee. 

Salgra : Literally, the Sun which is r$s(dendcnt with Glow¬ 
ing Ceaseless Light. Here it means the manifested Sun-God In 
tbe Oaro pantheon he is known also ns Salgra Moepa, meaning 
Salgra, the Fatlwr of Bver-Moving Light. 

Salfongporra Rcnedohgacliot : Literally, the MaiMtic 
Gate of Rocks, which is the Door-Bolt of Saljong. the Sun-Divi¬ 
nity. The Garos identify this Place to be on ft Hill, known at 
present as Sonapahar, in the north-western part of modern Khasia 
and Jainthia TiiJls. On this Hill there is an idcnllhablc sacred 
Stone-Altar on which oblations were said to have been offered 
by ancient Oaro devotees to the Invisible Powers and Divinities, 
whom they worshipped in keepigg to their ancient form of 
animistic nature*worship. 


THE FIRST MAIADY (PAOBS 238-239). 

^ Chameh-apa Bole^ipl : Literally, the Elderly One, tbe 
Aged-Tree of the primitive forest Referred to an aged person 
of wide experience in materiaJ and spiritual affairs and one who 
is profoundly worldly-wise, / 

*Dakbude Rangsha Kamal Kilterangre Chokkephante : 
Literally, Dakbude, who is Rangsha. the cross-tempered Priest 
and who. as one stiff-necked, self-willed Bachelor, is known as 
KilCersngre. 

• Mune Dingdil Sahrv Bandit : Literally, in her relation 
to Mune. the Mother of human bdogs who settled down, she is 
known as Diogdil: and, as related to Sahoe, the mother of human 
bangs who first began to cultivate the land, she is knowo as 
Bandil. 

* Duh^e Kfude Charenobon : Name of a forest naiad, who, 
according to Garo mythology, is capable of decoying young nipn 
ibt marital purposes. 
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* Rikra brothers ; Sod& of & Matchadu, who is a half^man 
ud bilf-tigor. 

* Maicha uncles : Tigers who are uncle aod nephew to 
each other. 

^ Misi^ Soljongpa : literally;, the Father of Misi aod Sal' 

J ong. Misi here refers to Misi Susime and Saljong refers to Misi 
atjong. both well-known major divinities io tbe Garo p&otheon 
* yVahna Daria Agal Sangkia : Literally, the Wasting, tbe 
AU'Consuming Inferno of Raging Fire. 


THD FIRST ME OF A HUMAN 5FIRTT (FAOES 240-242). 

* Cholsi Okkhuangsi Jari Jahpha Cholsi \ LiteraJly, the 
Thin One. the Hollow-Siomacbed Jari. the Thia-Soled One. 

* Wahphangma Rlngrongma : Literally, the Mother of 
Wahpbung (the Clump o! Bombusa teres). 

^ Dura K<xftokrons : Literally. Dura, tlie Conical-Headed. 

* Songdu Kobereng : Litsrally, Songdu, (he Bald-Headed, 

* Colapa Nagande : Literally, the Father of Gcla. the 
Naked One. 

^ Kuhsimang Chongdingpa : Literally, One who is Long* 
Bearded, the Father of Cbongding. the and Lanky. These 
are names of one. Divinity. 

* Chasarrtei Mot^jima: Literally. One who is the Mother 
of Chasa and Mongji. 

* The olivaceous rope : The virulent green •yellowish rope, 
which is believed by the Oaros to be in ^session of Abet Ron 
Rakka Oanda, the malignant god of rills and fountains, and. 
binding the vital human princi^ with which, can cause serious 
illness and death to any person. 

*Khachi Biare i In the Caro pantbeem, the Celestial 
Messenger, the ^irit Biare. 

^^Rangshi Tokkini ; In the Garo pantheon* Tokkioi, tbe 
Itomortal heavenly Being. 

Ahni Marti : Literally. Manb. tbe Mother of the Earth. 

PUdi : Literally. Pildb, the Mother of the Water. 

**. Ahbengma Disertgma, Matchlma Rorima. and 
ma Mahbema : Ahbengma Disengma. Matcbima Rorima and 
Mahsima Mahbetna are matriarchal heads respectively of tbe 
Abbeng. Mat^i and Chisak divisions of tbe Caros. 

Abet Rora : In the Garo pantheon. Abet Rora is the god 
of fountains aod rills. He is of^ inimical to human beings. 
Whenever any human being ioadvertenly intrudes upon bis habi¬ 
tation, he proves himself to be an unfo^ving fiend and utilizes' 
tbe olivaceous rope against tbe offender, in which case a pro^tia- 
tory sacrificial offerings to him becomes necessary. 

Shangma Dnpa Chondfpa'.IMeiaWy, Shangma, the 
Father of Dd and Cbondi. An ancient patriarch of man. 

** Angkerong Damehortg : The Matriarchal Head of Crabs. 
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THE HOT CREEH-TELtOW ROPE OP MALADY (PAOCS 243*246). 

* Anti Rocha Ahkang Gild : Literally, the Stately Market 
where living beiogs master strong for transactions of business. 

‘ Bokruis Meh'O Baling Phanse : LiicraDy. Bokring, the 
Male, and Baling, the Bachelor 

^ }yalangpa : Literally* (he Father of Walung. A celestial 
being. 

*Sk4rl Ldkokti Kamol Tusitlumu : Literally. LaikoUi. the 
Specious-Bellied Vampire, who is the Slcey*Bycd Wizard. 

' Mahsima Maixbemu Motikma Mail/anma : Literally, the 
Mother of Mahsl* Mahbe, Malik and Malban. The goddess who 
it believed by the Oaros to be the guardian divinity of the herbi¬ 
vorous animals, such as cows, buffaloes and the bison (Bibot 
Oaurus). 

* Sahnepa Munepa : Uierally. tho Father of Sahne and 
Muse. 

* Khatchi Biari: The celestial Spirit Biari, the brother of 
Misi Susitne. 

* Shangma Dripa Ranja Chondipa : Literally, Shnngma. 
the Father of Dri. who is known as Ranjo, as the Father of Osoncli. 
A mighty human patriarch of remote antiquity. 

* Chamch-apa Bofagipi Biari RangshI Takkf/ti : 

Literally, Rangshi Tokkini, the unerring divine Spirit Biari, who 
has grown wise with age and who is old and fully matured just 
u (he age-old primitive tree. 

A fournain in Dambo t Dambo is an area of okhing- 
land of Village Dambo and of the existing Government Reserved 
Forest of Dambo in the north-eastero part of Oaro Hills. 

Tta PAST DEATH (PAGES 247-252 ) 

^ Mihgam Galripa Monde Singerlpa Mehgam Dfrrmg Chada 
Oongman Monde Dlmrim Mehgam Oimrim : Literally, The m n a 
who. as a member of the Mehgam divtsioo U the Garos. is known 
aa Gairipa, the Father of Gairi. and. Siogeripa. the Father of 
Singeri, as a Mande (Achik or Garo >. who. as a Mehgam. belonged 
to Dimrang chatchi (clan) and to Chada Oongman. as a Mande, 
and who. as a Mande. is named as Dlmrim and Dimsim as a 
Mebeam. 

^ Anjirocha AhkmggUet : Literally, the brave market and 
(be lordly mustering-place. 

* Dimdimpatal Challangagal: Literally, the open rocky 
field of Dimdlm and the wide grassy plain of Challange, An 
area of plain land, the site of on aocieDt maker, in the southetn 
bank of modem I^tmrup District, not far from modem Boko. 

* Gi/ong6ro DUsinggitei : LiterallVi the Confluence of 
Ogang and the lordly Cnlsing River. Both Oijang and Dilang 
rBr d tbe Khasia land Jainthia Hills, join together at modern 
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Hahim Bazar, about ten miles south of Boka which is on the 
modern Assam Trunk Road, and flow to the Brahmaputra. 

' RongiUriru Chamegaru : Names of twin hillocks in the 
southern of Kamrup Districts bordering Khasia and Jainthia 
Hills. 

* Sfiangma Songrtng Ahning Ranja Dohpa Chiring: 
Literally. Sangreng, who belonged to the Sbangma mBCry«phratry. 
who is known as Ranja, as a Being of the subienanean regioD, 
and Dohpa, as a dweller beside the rills. He is a being gifted 
with rare occult nnd mystic powers. 

' Dino Renareng : Literally, ferocious sbarp*teethed monster. 

* Wangga Mlksimba : Literally, the Open mouthed, 
Bristled with Teeth, and Sooty*Fuced. A mystic name for* the 
tiger g 9, 10, 11, 12. 13. Dinu Okpet. Wangga Dimpet, Sac 
Dinna, Oilne Sue Dohbet : According to Caro Mythology, these 
are minor divinities, which can cause mikonune, fatal accideats, 
illness or death to human beings. 

^*Sokchuan Brl Meruan Ahding : Literally* the HiU of 
the Sokchuan tree (Alstonia Schetaris) and the Hillock of Meruan 
(Paddy<Wjnnowiog Fan). Name of a hill of minor altitute, 
part of which appear like a paddy-busking fan (ruan), in the 
north-eastern part of Caro Hills. 

“ Aiinang Adilkang femsrchi P&nggro ; The twin pools in 
the lldek (or Deosila) River la the north-eastern part of Oaro 
Hills. The pools are believed by the local Oaros to be the 
abode of evil spirits. 

Rlmerin^ KaJmedohol MisI Chengmapa Sotjong 
Chengchipa : Literally, Rimerinok Kalmedoh-cl. who is known 
by (he teknonymic name of Chengmatpa. the Father of Chengmat, 
and. os a Celestial Being, by the app^ation of Chengchipa, and 
that IS in relation to the Sun-Divinity. 

Khorupa Chonggalpa ; Literally, One who is the Father 
of Kharu and of Cbonggal. The diviner or one who U adept in 
the art of divination. 

Misl Saijeng: In the Oaro pantheon, the Celestial 
Dxvuijty. who is iconomatically repreaentM by Sun, 

^ **Chiue chahffOtdgn^, dirtgst dingsoalgnok : ’* Literally. “I 
shall but eat wisely beforehaud. and I shall but perform ao act ^ 
divination pndentially.” 

Ahsra Malenggoka : A mystic name of a place, not far 
from the upper stage of the Ddek River in the north-eastern part 
of Goto Hills. 

Kapera Ginggamp : Name of a hiflock on the left bank 
of the Ddek River in the north-eastern part cd Garo Hills. 

Ahsong Gahgitik Chiga Changsiram : Literally, the land 
of Qab^tik and the Watering-Place of Changsiram. Cahgitlk 
means Violent stomping of Emlh by feet. 
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Chiehura River : The main tnbiitaiy of the Maoda 
River io the oortb'eastern part of Gaxo HiHs. 

Daram Dasln^ Rakkc Ganda : Kame of % place in the 
okfung^hnd of Gabil, north of Roogjeng, io the north>eastcm 
part of Garo HilU. 

** Mangru Mangram Chirmang Afisong Balrrwng Chiga : 
Literally, the Place of dissolution of visible physical existence or 
die Place Vi'bere Man’s state of physical existence undergoes com¬ 
plete change, which is the Couniiy of Chitmang and the Water- 
mg Place of Balmaog. This is the Chitmang (or Kylush) Hill, 
which is commonly kown to the Garos as “Chitmffng Tingring 
Renw Bansfaii8“- The Atongs, a division of the Garos, call ic 
"Waemong." which means ‘^Great Deity.*' Balniatig. which Is 
generally called Batjong by the local Garos. is the main spur of 
(he Chitmang HiU. It is the most prominent HiU in the south- 
eastern part of Garo Hills. 

The Garos believe that ibeir disembodied spirits first come 
to the top of the Chitmang Hill before their final jonnmey to tho 
happy radons of the SpIrit>Land :n the Great Beyond, there to 
stay for a period of time in order to be reborn into the world. 

Ahtakmeha Jongtak Pfmic : literally. Ahtak, the Male, 
and Jongtak. nhe Bachelor. The mythological name of a small 
red-headed > black flying insect, which is called ’^chitotm." 
Swarms of this Insect are often seen feeding on leaves of galda. 
sonel plant ( Pumex vesicarius Leguminoseae ) and other plants 
duritu rainy season in Caro Hills. 

^The Ghoet Bhogia : According to Garo belief concerning 
death, the Ghost Bhogia is one of the immortal spirits who first 
greets the spirit of the dead and guide it to its destined niche in 
the spirit-land. 

KhatcHi Chohnapa : According to the belief of the 
Garos concerniag the dead, Kbatchi Cbahnapa is one the 
chief immortal spirits* whose duty is to receive the spirits of the 
dead and escort them to their deserved state of bliss. 

*^Bonepa tmepa : An ancient patriarch of man who is 
believed by tbs Garos to be the first person since the world 
began to clear jungles for jhum or shifting cultivation and to 
carry on such method of cultvation of land. 

Mehmang Mieal Chahram : Literally, the Place where 
Ghosts used to take their mid-day meals, while on their journey 
to the spirit-land. A place by a sooty stream on the top of (be 
Balpbakiam Plateau in be soutb-eastem part of Garo Hills is so 
called and ideotified by the Garos. 

^^Boldak Matchu Kharam •. Literally, the Boldah tree 
(Sehima wdlichii). at which cows are used to be tethered. The 
Garos kill bulls for their dead, not at all for tkeir beef, but in 
Aa imdyiag belief that the sprits of the cows are the only fit oa^ 
to accompany human s^ts to the happy and holy regions in 
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the spirit'land in the Great Beyond «ad ibai» if tin ;|!losc of a 
bumao beiog ii not accompanied by the spirit d acow> tbe 
self'SarDe gbost is never ood.nily and waroiiy wekomd in the 
spilltlaad by the gboaii of the relatives wit bad gme there 
before. Accordingly, most blessed is the ghost cf a jerson for 
whom a large nuinoer of cows have beenbllcd boOi ai the tine 
of death and ut tlieposi*funeral performance» known isMungow 
01 Saram. over the persoa t The Caros boliev© that be spirits 
of the cows are actually led by the spirits the p»rsoo 8 for 
whom (hey are killed at their death. Now* in wSsa to fieo 
themselves from encumbrance while taking tkir a^*cty meab. 
the spirits, who lead the spirits of cows to tbc spirit-land, muse 
of necessity tether the spirits of tbe cows to a par* 
ticului liolcidk tree, growing at a 'place oecr Mdmeag Misul 
Chahrant. Here, it is referred to ttm particular Bo^iak tree. 

The original Boldak tree, which b referral to io'^ihe story 
and which, as solemnly attested by the most elderly Caros of 
The locality, was growing hard by the pbco identifit^ by then 
as Mehmaag Misal Cbahram on the Plateau, had fceena destroyed 
by storm some decades ago. It ia believed bv tbe pireseat-day 
Caros that tbe ghosts have ever since beeo uiog so npstao^ag 
rock, which is on the same site where the ties gresv. instead 

to tether their cows, while taking oid-day neaU cm 'wending 
their way to tha snnt'land. 

^^Chidimak Chianggal: Literally, the Black «r Sooty 
Stream of Water. Tbe Garo cremate (heir dead on fumeral pyres 
of dried wood from lime immemorial past. It is believ-od by (he 
Garos that tbe spirits of their dead used to take their 
ceremonial dips in a particular inky tlreaiD water, 
known as Qianggal Cbidimak. on tbe sacr^ Plateau oCBalphak* 
rare, on their way to the holy and hap»py repona in ie spirit* 
land in the Dalgipa Nclso (the Great Be^nd). in ordest to wash 
away all earthly impurities ns well as soot caused bv c {emaiion; 
that, alter (heir baths io the Chianggsl Chidimk, dte pirita, of 
the dead, seeing the stars, world on world in space. €«! them* 
aelves deeply yearning towards the Infinite ud tbt., but due 
to their love for their own Uth and kin whom they left behind, 
they feel irresistible desire, especially on baviag po^fuueral per- 
fomances carried on over them, to be reborn io the save sacred 
motherhood. On such aa iraplkit belief, the Gatos, who are 
really pure Caros in life and spirit and wbo still soletnnlj observe 
the religious injunctions based on their particular fonc of ani¬ 
mistic oature-worshb. are judicicualy particiilst on cacying out 
needful obsequies of tbe dead in theu homes. 

Rocha Ahiong : Literally, the Land of Blissfvi Glory; 
the Land of the Strong, the Noble and the Brave. "The ideal 
Spirit-land of tbe Brave Dead of the Caros in tbe yet Umeo;plain«d 
Great Beyoud. 
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Nenfiba China : Lilerally, the Watering-Place of Ncngba, 
The OHCf Lordly Immortal Human Spirit, named Ncngba, is the 
Ideal Puriisix (Man ), who opened the Country of Rocha Misone 
for the first time for the worthy dead and who first used the 
Watenng.piacc. So the true Cam songsarihs Ohe unconvcrled 
to any alien iaith) firmly believe. 


Tim STORY OF Tlifi MOKFYS ( FAUFS 253-254 ) 

^Dikabri Thimbang Ahding Bolnia Riling Amok 
Vungihang ; Liicrallv, the Hill of Dika. the Hillock of 
Thimbung, the Row of Age-Old Primitive Gigantic Trees Where 
Toaound the noisy chatierings of the short-iaiTed common brown 
monkeys. 

Country d RongcHu : Literally, the Country of hidi 
An area of land ia the north-eaaiern part of Garo 

*Afuortg Resuche Chlga Badaka t Literally, the Land of 
Resuche and the Watering-Place of Badaka. 

*PetchonB'. An area of akhlngAead of Petchong in the 
nonh-castern pan of Garo Hills, 

* A/isonff Nodetol Chiga Thokesar : Uterully. the Land 
of Nodcsol and the Watering-Place of Thokesor. The area of 
Land, whore there is a hillock, known at present as Thokeswar. 
m (he Habraghat Pargana, in the modern Coalparu District 
bodermg the artificialiy-created Garo Hills District, 

* The MU of Nanggera Oohmasal : A minor hill in the 
north-western part of Garo Hills, It is also called Rangglru, 

WXmO OP STONES AND VEOBTATION (PAOBS 261-262) 

Ahmng Rongribo CMga Mikehido : Literally, the Land 
to Roogn^ and the Wateriog-Place of Mikebido. Ancient Gam 
name « th^e a^ of land, at present incorporated in the Villaae- 

of pfwi An^, l^ningta and the riparian areas in the 
c?^g2o Rivers in the north-eastern part 

* Donari Waknahil : Liicially. Donari, the Swine-Eared. 


THE BARIHQUAKB (PAI» 263) 

■ , LiteraUy. the ■Re-Knot of lU beings. 

Sufwme Goddess. Nosthu Nopbantu fashioned the Earth ^ 

^ Father of Aphit and of 
AgaAphitpa means the Father of C3Mver or Splitter and 
means the Father of Sower on Land. ^ 

Bfutrmg and Corang : Other auribuiive names of Af^itpo 
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““ “0“ 

Mr^tj''^‘‘ Chiinma Chidindin : Literally, the 

KidS ia^“?r ^ ““ “>* «- 

Over-Howi^g^ "■* of 

Br.bn.Sr ' "’' 

Ex[H>a«''of'’wiitcri:"®^'^' ““ °' 

\£bikbik tsiksik : LiwroUy, th© Wilderness of Wn^^f< 
R^ng Ceaselessly Round About Without Turning Awa^lj^ 

of L^w &“ ' *' Sooker 

•, Utcrally. tbe Mother Orcular Flowing or of 
Eddws or Orculariy FlowiDg Current oI Waters. * 

of Land ‘ UieraUly. the Uitoral and Sub-Uttorsl Areas 

t s 

THE FjnsT me (page 264) 

‘ Slrani Rocha BolkMng Gitd: Literally. Siram the 
Majestic, and Bolkhing, the Lordly Being. ^ ’ 

THB BiftTO C»F THL BANYAN TREE (PAGE 265 ) 

rwL^i^'^c S • Literally. 

V ^untccusly Upright the Sweet 

Steely*Voiced Queen, Who Uvea Long. 

*Karupa Chonggalpa PkoHfoflgpa Birapa: Literally, One 
who IS tbe Father of Khant Oioaggal aad Bira. An Anchorite, 
who la a Soothsayer. 

• Nokot Sinu^eng Rorl Japilsi r Literally, Simarent tbe 
Dark-Hued Slave who is of Backward-Toed, StiJty-Letted Alim 
Race, 


THE END OF THB POST TREE (PAOBS 268*270) 

^Susirwma Sangkildcma : Literally, the Mother of Susime 
and erf Sangkildo. The Goddess in the Garo pantheon, who, 
according to the nature of different roles pUy^ by her in ctecut^ 
ing noiversal scheme of things, is known to tbe Garos by many 
different names. She i$ also known as Sona Kali Abu Renche. 
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To the Guos, her death does not mean her complete annihila- 
tioc but her volunmiy transfonoatioo, rendering herselt ordinurdy 
invisible, to human beings 

* Msen Mechik Rongding Tira : liierallyi the Fcmab, 
natned Meen. who is a ^ossy*skinned. slcndoFigured Elegant 
Lady of aoble birth. 

* Ging^o Ah-igija Omlo Mofisigifa : Literally. Gingbo. the 
Block'Head and Oitilo. tho One wlio doe not simply understand. 

*Rfngra Balfo Sriri Budhi :LitcruUy, Rengru, the Foppish, 
Sriri. the Nimble Prune. The patriarchal head of the urboreul 
aoimal. known as gHwtf in Garo. 

‘ Manna Kanga i Literally, Manna, the Disclaimer, who 
does not want to sec. Tht (wtrbrchal head of the urborcul 
aaimal. named rarek in Garo. 

* Sarort Benga : literally. Saron, the Deaf. The patriar- 

cha! head of the flying-squirrels. ,. „ 

* Chirama khalema aldama thangsikma : utereUy, the 
Mother of chira. the viscous vennillion, of khak. the jet black, of 
otda. the deep yellow, and of thangsik, the deep green. 

* Mulik Maiban ■. Literally, Che One who crawls along. 
The strong wind which blows over the surfuee of the earth. 

^^Sisha Rmba t Literally. Rcmba, the Circular (i.e.. ibe 

Back : The Wind-Ood, who travels wide and long. 

Meihdel Khengthok : The Speckled God of Hnil'Storm. 

Impni Khimgro : Literally, the One who is Loud Blast. 

^*SiU Ronggrim : Literally, the Con^omerated Mass of 
Urge Balls of Hail. 

Khislng Phingweng : The Mother of Turtles with broad 
steely Integument. 

^*Mairetm Chir4ng : The Glossy Furred Water-Otter. 

5AMMI9I SAWAKOOl ( PAOBS 272-273) 

‘ Sammisi Samfanggl : Literally, the Millet-Plant of Life. 

* Dikki and Bandi : Of all the known heroes in the Khmto 
Agana, Khaita Doha or Soling Ring'a. that is, the existing Epiclore 
of Che Garos, Dikki is always portrayed as the wisest, the finest, 
the noblest and the most even-tempered man. indeed, as the 
Flower of Humanity, who stands at the head of Human Evolution 
of all time, while Baodi is always sung of as the strongest athlete, 
the bravest and the moat sagacious warrior of man. 

* Ahning Chire Chining Sore Literally, One who is 
known as Chiie. as a dweller of the subterranea region, and Nora, 
as a denizen of the underwater World. 

* Ongeimgani Biap : literally, the Place of Ori^ 
of Evil. 
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' Duri Songmong Jakhing Tkekam : LitcfaJJy, One wha 
engirdles the world, with shackles on legs. 

WERAM MMBAL ( PACES 274—276 ) 

^ Rongbat Songsak : LitcraUy, Songshak. the Rock-Flower. 

* Weram Jambal: LjteroJly* the Place where crowds used 
to hang around of their own accord ahd where swinging for 
pleasure is done by them. A small hillock dose to Village Jam¬ 
bal giuim in the akA/n^-land of Village Roogjeng in the north¬ 
eastern pure of Caro Hills. 

» Co^o-go-go : An expression of pleasure in swioMg. 

The Jumbal RHl : The little rill which rises from the 
Jambal Hillock. 

> Go‘go-gO’gaya-gc : A chorus expressing feelings of plea¬ 
sure or mirth while swinging. 

‘ Khawaru Matbilrang : My husband who is Bear. 

’ Tvsea Si/tKhirunga : UteralJy, Tosea, the Glossy Black¬ 
skinned. 

* Jneheng Chibrenga : Literally, Incheng, the Crack-Brain. 

* Chelmang Gifchaksra/\g : Literally. Chelmang. the Broad- 
Chested. Red-skianed. 

^^Blnipa Singgipa'. Literally, the Father of Bini and 
Slngd. 

‘ Toromsi Jeare \ Literally, Toromsi. the Loag-Ieggcd, 

**Oanggua Chiduar : Literally, the Oiant-Gaat. 

Bandi and Gringrang : The strongest warrior-heroee most 
frequently sang of in praises in the epic-songs in the Garo 
Epic lore. 

THE OSVL AND THE MWTJAC (PAGES 279—284) 

* Ahsong Maadi Chiga R<?n8kuchi: LiceraJly, the Country 
of Maadi and the Watering-Place of Rongkuebi. An area of 
mystic land in the south-eastern pan of Caro HiDs. 

* Mehgam Miktoram Monde Miktosam: Literally. Che 
Place where (be Mehgam and the Monde used to compere for 
cubits the lengths of their bands from the elbow? to the tips of 
their middle fingers. 

’ RavH Rocha Roiu>n OUel : LUerally. Rawil, the Snvt, and 
Rakon. the Lord. The ancient patriarch of man. who tanned 
and converted skins of big games into sMelds. 

* Saminja Rabongga Adit Sinthingram Bfgil Rawilram 
Literally. Saminja Rabongga. where horns are converted into 
odjU (Garo uludhans), and where skins of big animals, such 
rhinoceros are cut into rounded shapes (for danils i.e. shields). 

* Ahecng Salaram Chiga MUhdeichak : Literally, the Land 
of the East and the Warering-Piace of Mithdeichak. the Divine 
Sanctuary. This refers to the ancient Garo set^ment in (he area 
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of laod. wher6 the modem town of Oauhdti and the temple of 
Kamakhya stand. 

‘ Ahaing Bokjare Chining Domjare Noro Chire ; Literally, 
^ Nore Chire, who. as a dweller in the subtemtnean region, is 
known as Bokjare and Dimjaie, a$ a denizen of the under-water 
world. Name of the chthonk goddess of tain in the Garo 
pantheon. ? 

* The DimbH Bri Bhalwann Afuling : Name of an ancient 
market-place, famous in many an ancient Oaro legend and lores 
the site of which is idcntilied as the one still known by the self¬ 
same name in the aA'/r/n;*land of Village Baringgiri in the north¬ 
eastern part of Oaro Hills. 

' The land of Gabil : An area of akhing-land by the middle 
stage of the Manda-Chiebura River in the nojt^-eastem part of 
Garo Hills. 

* Daram Dosing Rakko Ganda t A place within the land of 
Gabil. 

“ Jludu-ru-ru-ru. redok. kiia kokdeh re*re»redt>ki de- 
phanie sakdok. rt-re-redok. klla kokdek, redok. redok. re- 
redok : Fancy strain of the sound of the adil, as sound^ by 
the blower. Here **ki]a kokdok" means "six Wkctfuls of 
cotton-wool,'* and '*dephante sakdok" means '*sfx sons." "Re- 
redok" is the side-sound of tbe adil with no meaning. 

^^Mareshu Marebok ■. Ulerally the All-While Purity. 
Attributive name of the Supreme Eieity in the Oaro pantheon. 
Ruiube Kionase, Koaapak, Kbaa pin, Aati Biati. Dakgipa Rugipa, 
Din-^pa Babbra, etc., are some of the the other attributive 
names of this Deity. 

HAEAKO TK6 MAKIPBSTATIOH OP EVIL (PAOBS 285—2S7) 

' Rtre Mochik Buibul Tiro : Literally. Rere, the Female, 
and Bulbul, the Maid. 

^Sdgra : Literally, the Divinity, who la All-Light The 
Sun-God. with reference to the aspect of Brilliance, represented 
by the sun in the Garo pantheon. 

^ Drong Meh-a Sandeng Rhante Mikkang CA/;7m Khahsot 
Ting-ring Ror\greng Meh-a Pongseng Phanie \ LiteraUy, Drong, 
(be Male, Saodong the Bachelor, the Glistening Most-Faced, the 
Upright-Hearted, Pongreng. the Straightly Long, who ia Male, 
Pongseng. the Straigbt-Mmded. as the ^liebr. The mytbo- 
logi^ name of tbe partriarchal head of an Attribute, the renown 
Peisonalicy represented by tbe Mystic Earthworm. 

«Ahning Bokjare Chioing Dimjare Nore Qiire: The 
ethnic goddess of Rain in tbe Gaio pantheon. 

* Morak Goera Makoi Qhendora \ Literally, a man of the 
Marak sept, who is called Makal Cbendora. 

*Bone Jidtsku Jotk Gandophang : LiteraUy. Bone, who is 
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only knee-bigh, Jane* who is only as bigb as the low^ hem 
of ODc’s skirt. 

’ Matbilronz Sirtcy^ran^ Wosipa Wakon^pa : Liienlly, 
Matbilrang of the family of Siochi, who is father <3l Wasi and 
Wakong. 

* Marak Ciichak Jahpat Botirak : Literally, One of the 
Marak sept, whose coif is roundishly plump. 

*Konsnara Kondambe : Literally, a Being who coils him¬ 
self up into a round heap. 

^^Bamon Rocha Soion Gitel : Literally, Bamon the Brave 
and Sojon the Lord. The patriarchal head of the Brabmios. 

OftlOlN OP WEBK-DAYS (PAC8 288) 

^ The land of Nonsclirom ; An area of oWifffg-land, with 
a village of the same name within it, in the north-eastern cart of 
Garo Ms. 

> DMlk Warl The Pool of Dekbik. 

’ The names of week-da^ : These weekdays were in 
actual use by ancient Oaros. ror them they marked the round 
of a week. No authentic equivalents of these names ^ week¬ 
days to modem names of week-days can be ascertained. For 
iastance, there is no meane of knowing pracfselv whether Crisho 
means Sunday or Monday or any other cay of the week. 

0R10IK OF THE KAM&S OP MO^rrHa AND SfiASOKS (PAOB 28$ ) 

' The land of Shohkadam t An area of akhing-ii,nd’ with 
a village bearing the same name within it, in the mid-nortbem 
part of Caro Hills. 

“Tfte names of months : The names of the Garo months 
are derived from the nature of the round of man's activities in 
jhum or shifting cultivation in Garo Hills, as shown below: — 

(0 Gcrlmakia is the month of burning down of debris in 
jhum clearings. 

(ri) Mebakja is the month of turning up of the earth in 
previous year's fhum fields for sowing of paddy-seeds. 

(ill) Jagro is the month oi growth of paddy, millet and 
other cereals in jhum fields. It means "a long 
month." because longing expectation ctf t2>e fresh 
fruits of man’s labours in the jhum fields, out of 
which no returns have come out as yet. tends to 
make the month seem for cultivators much longer 
than others. 

(Jv) Sohgalja is the month of ritual burning of incence/ 
accompanied by chanting age-old sacrifica! songs 
and solemn offerings of rice-flour, rice-bran and 
rice-beer out of the first-fruits of the jhum fields on 
the permanent altars at ht^ne, before any member of 
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tbe family at home ever tastes of them, to Misi Sal- 
png. the God of firmament and of fertility. 

(v) Jamebok is the month of riperung of paddy in jhum- 
fields so as to give out white husked-nce. 

(vO Jagapja (or Jam^gap) is the month of paddy-harvcrt 
on //zum-culiivations. Jagupja means ^ihe moruh of 
fuUnes.'" It is the busiest month of the year for ihum 
cultivators, The crops in the jhum-rields need care¬ 
ful and vigilant watching at nights against depreda¬ 
tions of wild pigs. deer, bear and wild elcpliants, 
the granaries need Rnovation or are to be freshly 
constructed, baskets, mats and other things necessary 
for storing of paddy and other ihum prrHluce must bo 
ready, besides paddy must bo harvested and stored 
witbn the least possible delay—all within this month. 

(vii) Mefaphang is tM month of abandoning the paddy- 
stalks in the old ;Vtu/n-flelds. the harvest being over. 
Ahnija is the month of selecting places in the jungles 
for next jViam-clcurjngs. 

(^.r) Berokfa is the month of removing weed and millet- 
corn-stalks in the previous year's /hui^i-ficlds so as 'o 
convert them into ahbrsnps (second-staged //u//;/*CLd- 
tivations). 

(x) Khilokja is the month of picking up of cotton-wool 
in the //tam-helds. 

{xO Ahwif/a is the month of removing debris in the 
ahbrtngs, collecting them into heaps and burning 
them down so as to be ready for sowing of paddy- 
seeds. 

(xii) Wachengja is the month of drying up or sunning 
the debris in the fresh jhum-cleamings. 

■ Names of seasons: The Garo namca of seasons, with 
roughly approximate equivalents in English months, are shown 
below :— 

(i) Sinkari is the cold season or winter for the period m 
from the fourth week of November to the third week 
of January. 

(iff Bandoni is the season of dry. dusty and violent gusts 
of wind for the period as from the fourth week of 
January to the third week of March. 

(iff) PaJinkai is the season of putting forth of fresh leaves 
of plants, herbs, creepers and trees lasting for the 
p«mod as fro m the fourth wedc of Mar^ to the 
third we^ ot May. It is the Spring. 

(fv) Dff^gkai ; the warm season or the Summer, which 
is from the paiod of the fourth week May to the 
' third week of July. 
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(v) Wachikarl : the season of rains cr the Rainy 
Sca^. which is from the period of the fourth week 
of July to the third week of September. 

Ahnkkari or Ahrankari is the dry season fctf the 
|wiod as from the third week of September to the 
third week of November, Ahrak means “hardening of 
earth, AHran means “drying up of the earth" and 
Kari means “season". 

The nUierate tribal Gaco jhum^uliivalora in Garo Hills 
suu use these months and seasons in their unwritten calendar, 
But, under pressures of a spiv civilisation, most of the literate 
oacos of the present day have already been more accustomed 
Co the use of Engdish or Bengali calendars. 

INIIQUAUTY IN WnALHt ( paoBs 290—292) 

’ J^okma : UlcraUy. Inda, the Brave. 

Gan^u, the Nokma Wealthy Lord). 

1 Cfiining Jndonp Nokma : Literal¬ 

ly. une, who. as a dweller in the subterranean region, is known 
M Dfong and Indong, the Wealthy Lord, as a denizen of the 
underwater word. The mythologicaJ name of the maandc 
water.serpen u. known us Sangknies. 

' Cawhengpa DucMengpa : Literally. One. who is the 
«?cr of Oanchen. the first to perform the Gona Ceremony, 
and of Ducheng. the first to feed mouths. Any Garo houaeholcr, 
who performs the Oaoa Ceremony, must needs unstintedly feed 
the people present in his house on the occasion of performance, 
Here it refers to the pafriarchal head of the earth-crickets, 
known as Jongdoh. who is believed to have performed the 
Oana Ceremony first of all. 

' ‘ Noro : Noro is believed by the Garos to be the first 
human teing to inhabit the Earth. Noro is called Noro Mande 
Demarishi or Noro Mande Demoronebi. 

* Mandf : Literally, the Son of Man. (Once the Man 
race was very alrong in Burma.) The Garo calls himself Mande 
U distinctly distinguishing himself from the Jiori (an Alien) or 

A/ong or /iofons~ Afong or Hafong means the Earthworm. 
Tim aaeJeat Garo warriors and headhunters thought of the 
Rons or Apngs to be a peopOe whoiflmew nothing of war orf fitt¬ 
ing with milams (two-edged Garo swords) except to plough or 
turn up the ciods of the earth as the earthworms do. Kori 
literally means Artiul or Cunning Dodger. The ancient Garo 
warriors and bead-huotets had found out that the Roris were 
never atraightfoward and honest in word and deed. So, except 
the English and the sister hill-tribes, all the bonafied inhabitants 
oi the plains, who live by plough-cultivatioa are still known as 
Rons of Ajongs as opposed to the Monde (or the Garo or 
Achik). 
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*Samegaru : An area of iand. the ancient settlement of 
tbe Garos. in the southern bank of Kainrup District, boderiog 
Kbasia Hills. 

^ Ganga Ahning Dohpo Gisim Literally. Conga, the 
Black Bhimraf of tbe subterranean world. 

* Misi Saljong : The Celestial Divinity, who is iconomati* 
cally rep^enied by the sun. 

*Susime Si/tgepa : Literally, Susiroc the Father of Singe. 
Name of the male aspect of the Moon*Divinity. 

Safgra Oaongpa : Literally, Salgra the God of Light, 
the Father of Daang. 

Kamal Aepa AJepa : Uicrally. the Mighty Biacksmith. 
Che Armourer of the O^. who is the Father of Ac and Aje. 
He is also known as Tuara Matchalang. 

Raefuj Sangsil Nokma : ucerally, Criro the Brave, 
who is Sangsil. the Wealthy Lord. The my^ological name of 
the crab. 

Aminpo Ajalpa : Literally, the Father of Amin and 

Ajal. 

^‘Rengcopa Minsepa r Literally, the Father of Rcngco 
and Minse. 

^^Mestnchl Soksonehl : Literally, Mesenchi. who was 
bomlast. 

Slba Jonjax An ancient patriarch, who first obtained 

Muni. 

Solbl Rakke : The patriarchal head Of the mumiac. 

*• Koreng M9h»a Kochong Fharuc : Literally, Korong, the 
Male and Koehoog, the Bachelor. The patriarchal beuu of the 
deer. 

'*Oing5i Oichok Jahpai Chongsi •. Literally. One with 
lOM narrow nostrials. who has slender>calved legs. 

Tte patriarchal he^ of tbe santhar deer. 

Adil BH Tekkd Ahkang : Literally, the Hill of Adtl. and 
the Market of Tekka. !t is indentified to be in the okhxng-laod 
of Napbak in tbe mid-nortbem part of Oaro Hilli. 

Gonga River'. The Garo name for the Ganges 

River. 

** Thengte Bandok Mlkphxl Johpil : Literally. Thcngte, 
tbe Dimioutzve'Staturedi the Oblique'Eyed, with Legs Cold hind- 
wise. 

“ Misi Ajepa : Literally, the Celestial Being, the Father 
of Aje. 

** Saifong Munepa : Saljong, the Sun-Divinity known as 
the Father of Mune. Mune is an ancient matriarch of tbe 
Garos. She is believed to have been horn of human mother, 
having tadt relations with the physical manifestatiem of tbe 
Sofi-Kvinity. 

Rub^ : In the Garo pantbeon. Kubera is the cbthonic 
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divinity ^ ih© subterranean world, who guards the treasure^ 
trove lying or buried underground so that no one with immunity 
could uoeartli buried wealth. 

THE OWOtN op THE GARO PHRATBIES (PAGES 293—295) 

^ Misi : The Celestial Divinity. Here the narrative refers 
to Misi Saljongi the Sun-Divinity. 

* Shansma Khudombok \ Literally. Shangma, the Embon¬ 
point, with plump mouth. 

tHB FIRST JKUM CULTIVATION (PAGES 296—298) 

* Bom NiVepo Jane Nliepa : Literally. Bone, the Father 
of Nire, who is known as June, as the Father of Nite. 

* I An area of Akhing-land, with a village of 
the same name within it, in Uio mid-northern part of Giro Hills. 

*Nabokmeh>a Namsangphante Karopa Tehtepa Gaiapa 
Rokrepa : Uterally, Nnmbok the Male Naimang the Bachelor, 
the Father of Baro. Tebto, Gala and Bakre, 

* Sretonggftehak Gitok Walvrtkkad;: Litoally. Oii& with 
Red Tongues, who is Hoarse-Throated. The mythologi^ name 
for fire, 

*Suri Wakma Sinchikehikma Khoripokma : Litefally. the 
Heg-Shaped Mother of Snow, the Hoary-Headed Mother of Bit¬ 
ing Cold. 

' Dtngpadtfft SHkHongkhante Wchrongkolkong Misikokdok 
Corape/chok : Literally, the Hill of Misikokdok, the Slanting 
Land of Oarapec by the Pall of Dengga and beside the Hooked- 
Iron. The name of a hill. 2257 feet high, in the o&A/n^Und 
of Shobkhadam in the mid-northern part of Caro Hills. Oeolo- 
gically, there appears to be some m^tery about this Hill. The 
Giro assert that this Hill has never been known to shake during 
any earthquake, however severe. 

THE JACKALS (PAGES 305—307) 

^ Kakpa Mangguim Dohkapa Sakgmm ; Literally, the 
BUdr-Bodied Fathtf of Kak. Hie ^atriardial bead ct fhe 
Crows. 

PLACes OF INTEREST ( PAGES 308—319 ) 

^ Nataffoni BagiVK: Literally, the Carden of Natapa. Na- 
tapa is bdxeved by the Oaros to be the first Ghost to settle down 
on the Balphakrais Hill. 

* Atokmeh-a /onglakpfuBUs : Literally, Atak the liale and 
Joogthak die Bachelor. 

* The Earthworm : Here, lilcrally it does not mean the 
ordinary earthworm that we commooly find in moist land, but 
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aa aquatic serpent, known as sangknifs. of enormous size and 
a&d leoath. 

^ /iortgiiinggiri': An area of ak/ring-fafld, with a village of 
the same name within it, in the central eastern portion of Oaro 
Hills. 

* Nokma: Nokma has seven meanings, namely: (0 

One who keeps the akhingOand of his village on behalf of the 
cJta/cM or /m/Zrari to which his wife belongs. Such a is 

known as AWng Nokma. (ii) One who is wealthy, prosscssmg 
immense early possessions. Such a A'ofcmd b known as Nok- 
dongni Nokma or Gumni Nokma. (110 One who has performed 
the expensive Gana Ceremony. Such a Nokma is known as 
MUhdelni Nokn\a. {iv) One, who is herediiorlly ia iho position 
of a Cbieftoin or king. Such a Nokma is known as Bank» 
petonln Nokma. (v) One who is atFpointed a ViUage-Headman 
by the Ooveroment so that he may help the Qcvenunenc ofhcials 
in the discharge of their various duties within the village domain. 
Such a Nokma is known as Sorkorlni Nokma. (vj) One, who 
for visible manifestations of qualities of heart and head in word 
or deed, is Is welJ-knownand.respected both'by the public in evnctal 
and by the Government. Such a Nokma is known as Oiulani* 
Nokma. (v/l) One. who, for his deep erudition in the diviniiiei. 
mythological lore and mysterious profundities of creation, is 
generaUy looked up to as a visible source of spiritual enlight* 
ment by his own people. Such a Nokma is called Komal 
Nokma. 

Here it means Chieftain or King Abong Chirepa. 

* Shohkadanx fi'\H : A Hilh mmous in ancient lore and 
legends of ibe Garoa, in the roid'northem part of Caro Kills. 

* The Chibok Stream \ Literally, the White Stream of 

' Dingrang t An are& of ofchinp'landp with a 

village bearing tbe name of Bawegiri. in the mid*easteca part of 
Caro Hiils. Tbc ancient village of Bawegid was on the right 
bank of the Chtbt^. River. 

“ The akhing ■. The form or mode of tenure of the hill* 
lands is Oaro Hills. AkhingAzM means hereditarily-held or 
owned by a chorchi or mahari whose members cultivate land and 
settle in a village within the okhing-land and on whose behalf the 
documents on the okhingAand are kept by the Akhing^Nokma. 

* Aruak Nokat^ri \ An area of dkhing-land on the eastern 
part of tbe Tura Range in Oaro Hills. 

Aruakgiri: An area of okhiVtg-land on tbe Southern 
spur of the Tura Range. 

Doffsigi \ An area of ok^ing-land. with a village beanng 
tbe same name wiA it, on tbe southern spur of the eastern ex* 
gsemity ot the Dura CTitfa) Range. 
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